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THE AUTHOR CARRYING THE HIDE OF THE BIG ONE. THE ESTIMATED WEIGHT OF THIS 
HIDE WAS 175 POUNDS. 
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SHOOTING BEARS WITH MOVIE 
BULLETS 








A story by one of America’s greatest bear hunters on taking 
moving pictures of Kadiak bears on Kadiak Island, Alaska. 








W. A. HILLIS 


On the 10th of May, 1916, at Seattle, 
Wash., the writer, W. E. Wright of 
Akron, Ohio, and A. J. Buzzard and A. 
L. Smith of Spokane, Wash., formed a 
company to go to Kadiak Island, Alas- 
ka, to hunt and get moving pictures of 
the big Alaska brown bears and other 
moving pictures of interest. The writer, 
having hunted bears on the island be- 
fore, was chosen as guide and chaperon 
for the party. We pulled out from the 
Seattle dock on the S. S. Alaska at 1 
p. m., May 11th. Smith took a movie 
of Seattle from the ship as we were 
pulling out. 

We had to make arrangements to 
wire ahead to Juneau to have our hunt- 
ing license meet us at the boat on reach- 
ing Juneau, as this boat was bound for 
Seward and Anchorage and only 
stopped at Juneau while unloading 
passengers and freight. Fortunately, 
Governor Strong and wife were aboard 
the boat. The governor was kind 


enough to take the matter up by wire- 
less with his office in Juneau, and when 
we arrived at Juneau our licenses were 
handed to us aboard the boat. Wright, 
Buzzard and the writer took out li- 
censes; Smith, being the movie man, 
did not take out a license. A non-resi- 
dent license costs $50. The one license 
will only allow you three brown bears 
in an open season. This law is some- 
what misleading and confusing. They 
have the ordinary black and brown 
bears all over Southeastern Alaska on 
the mainland and islands, except Kad- 
iak and Afognak Islands. A female 
black bear will often have a black and 
a brown cub with her. The brown bear 
cub comes under the ruling of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; its brother, the 
black cub, comes under the ruling of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
black bear has no protection or limit; 
the brown bear is protected. Three 


bears may seem a small limit to make 
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such a long and expensive trip for; but 
take it from me, if any one making this 
trip from the states will kill and get 
three of these large bear trophies out 
to civilization on a two months’ hunt 
he will have done what very few hunt- 
ers going in there have done, altho the 
bears are quite plentiful. 

On this trip we saw not less than 
four different fresh bear tracks in dif- 
ferent sections of the island that meas- 
ured over sixteen inches. When one 
kills one of these big fellows they are 
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I met Mr. Leslie Simpson, who put in 
fifteen years in Africa hunting big 
game. He has killed all kinds of big 
game all over the world, this being his 
second season up here after these big 
bear, and therefore he is an authority 
on hunting big game. He told me he 
considered these bears the hardest to 
bag of all big game he has ever hunted. 
He was fortunate enough to get his 
limit this year on these big bears. 
Back to our bear story: At 3 p. m., 
May 18th, we reached Seward, and 
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THE PARTY GOING UP ON THE BOAT. LEFT TO RIGHT, A. J. BUZZARD, W. A. HILLIS, MRS. 


usually in a bad place to get out, and 
as it usually takes four men to turn one 
of them over (you can figure on the 
hide when you get it off weighing from 
150 to 250 pounds), you will find you 
have a Jonah on your hands and that 
your trouble has only begun. 

Before getting back to our bear hunt, 
for the benefit of the readers of Out- 
door Life who contemplate such a trip 
to Alaska, I will say that you find the 
Kadiak bear one of the craftiest and 
hardest of all game to bag. On this trip 


SMITH, W. E. WRIGHT, MRS. WRIGHT, MRS. STRONG, GOV. STRONG OF ALASKA. 








transferred here to the steamship Dora 
for the Westward. Left Seward at 5 
p. m., May 19th, on steamship Dora. 
Anyone who has made the trip to the 
westward from Seward on the S. S. 
Dora should no longer be ealled a 
‘‘ehechaco’”’ (that is a name the natives 
up here eal] a tenderfoot). I have had 
the pleasure of feeding the fishes from 
the deck of the S. S. Dora on several 
occasions, and they say that the scenery 
on this route to the westward is grand. 
Buzzard was the only one in the party 
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who saw it; the rest of the party were 
‘tin the hay’’ going and coming. The 
Dora carries the U.S. mail to points 
along the Alaska Peninsula around to 
Bristol Bay in Bering Sea; it makes 
the trip once a month out from Seward, 
and is the only boat that makes points 
west from the town of Kadiak on the 
south end of Kadiak Island. We ar- 
rived at the town of Kadiak May 21st, 
at 1 p. m.; stopped here two hours to 
put off mail and freight; there is a U. 
S. wireless station here and native vil- 
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a. m.; landed on the Northwest Fishery 
Company’s cannery dock; nothing here 
but the company cannery; everything 
belongs to the cannery company; they 
have a store and boarding house for 
employés only. Our hunting grounds 
were across the bay from Uyak. It was 
blowing a gale across the bay, so it was 
out of the question to cross the bay that 
day. Mr. Cederholm, superintendent of 
the cannery, took us in charge and 
threw his private house open to our 
party. The writer, as spokesman for 





NORTHWEST FISHING CO.’S CANNERY AT UYAK BAY, 


lage of some 200 natives; it still shows 
the effect of the heavy fall of ash from 
Mount Katmai. There are places here 


where it has hardened like cement. 
There are other places where it has 
drifted into holes where the water 
stands, and where it acts like quick- 
sand and is dangerous to man and 
beast. At Uyak Bay, at north end of 
island where we did our hunting, there 
was very. little ash. 

May 22nd: Arrived at Uyak at 10 








ALASKA. 


the party (in case Mr. Cederholm ever 
reads this), wishes to thank him for the 
many courtesies shown us while at 
Uyak. 

May 23rd: We made arrangements 
with two local guides, who each had a 
gasoline launch and small boats, to take 
us out to the hunting grounds. When 
it is desired to move camp from one 
part of the bay to another it is neces- 
sary to use boats. We were intending 
to hunt on Smith River and Zachar 
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Bay, where D. W. King and the writer 
hunted bears on a former trip in here. 
We found on arriving at Uyak two dif- 
ferent hunting parties had preceded us 
and were located in this section; they 
had been hunting since the first of 
May. This somewhat broke into our ar- 
rangements. One party on one creek 
was enough; two were too many; a 
third party was out of the question, so 
we had to look for other hunting 
grounds which were new to us. 

I will not describe our troubles dur- 
ing the next few days, as it rgined 
every day; and after moving camp 
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I might mention here that the most 
successful hunters up here get on some 
lookout where they can command a 
view of as much of the surrounding 
country as possible, and with good 
glasses they watch for bears. If it is 
fair weather bears will move around in 
open ground, feeding usually at this 
time of year on grass. If weather is 
fair the bears after feeding will move 
up high on the mountain, usually to the 
snow line to get away from mosquitoes 
and flies; here they lie down on rocks 
or snow, some times on open grassy 
spots, and sleep for hours. Then if the 
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TWENTY THOUSAND SALMON AWAITING THEIR TURN TO BE CANNED. 


three times, the morning of May 28th 
found us camped on a small bay we 
called Windy Bay, about fifteen miles 
up Uyak Bay. Rainy weather is a bear 
hunter’s worst trouble up here, for 
when it is raining, which is most of the 
time, one may just as well stay in camp, 
for the bears will not move; if they do 
they only move around in the brush 
and will not come out in the open 
ground. In rainy weather it is usually 
foggy or cloudy on the mountains and 
makes the glasses useless. 


hunter has them properly marked 
down, and the wind is right, and adopts 
the Indian method of making a sneak, 
he ean usually get within easy range. 
Up to this time we had only seen one 
bear, and he was going somewheres 
over the mountain. The weather having 
been bad for hunting, and for taking 
pictures, hunting was out of the ques- 
tion. This morning I took in some 
country and low rolling hills near camp 
covered with alder and birch brush. | 
jumped two bears, but did not get to 
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see them. Saw plenty of fresh signs. 
In the afternoon we decided to split our 
party in three parts and try and make 
a drive or still hunt thru these foothills 
with the hope that we might drive a 
bear out of this brush and that some- 
one might get a shot at him. One of the 
guides, we called Cap, and I, took the 
brushy country up a small creek that 
headed on a divide between Uyak Bay 
and Carluk Lake. The other guide and 
Wright took the more open ridge to the 
left of the creek, where they could look 
the country over in the creek cafion 
that Cap and I were going up. Smith 
and Buzzard formed the third party, 
bringing up the rear, with moving pic- 
ture camera, with instructions to keep 
in touch with us. 

After Cap and I had clawed our way 
thru alder brush for about two hours 
we came out on an open, grassy ridge 
between the forks of the creek. We 
heard some one whistle; on looking 
over to our left to a high ridge we saw 
Wright and the guide signalling us that 
they saw a bear ahead of us in the alder 
brush. They soon got in touch with 
Smith and Buzzard on the ridge below 
them, who were instructed to bring the 
camera up, and to hurry. Now, this 
movie outfit, with the tripod and all, 
weighed about 62 pounds, and when 
one attempts to run uphill thru thick 
brush, where it all lies down hill, every 
other brush will hit you in the eye and 
mouth and take your hat off at the 
same time, and to carry a camera that 
weighs sixty-two pounds under such 
conditions is some job. Cap and I 
helped Smith to get the camera up to 
an open, grassy spot across a small 
gulch about 75 yards from the edge of 
the alder patch, at which point Wright 
had signalled the bear was. We having 
the wind in our favor, I sent Buzzard 
and Cap on a long detour around to 
-where Wright and the guide were 
watching the bear, with instructions to 
go around and above and come down 
on the bear, with the hope that when 
the animal got their wind he would 
come out on our side, where Smith and 
I were stationed with the camera. 
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Wright came over within rifle range 
of the bear, on his side of the alder 
patch, to be ready in case it went out 
on his side, and took a stand. The beast 
must have heard something, for about 
this time a large bear stuck his head 


THE AUTHOR. 


Wearing the suit that he had intended to use on 
this trip, but which he found to be impractical 
owing to the prolonged rainy weather. 


and shoulders out of the alders at right 
angles, his right side showing to us, 
on the brink of the hill, in front of the 
camera. At the same time Smith began 











SMITH, 
X denotes where the 
in the creek bed. 


turning the crank on the movie. The 
bear raised up his head with a startled 
look; he evidently heard the click of 
the camera. About this time I tore into 
him with ‘‘Old Betsy’’ (Old Betsy is 
what I call my .35 Remington auto, 
which I have used for nine years, and 
which has never failed me). I gave him 
five shots in rapid fire order. He 
started to turn around as I began fir- 
ing. Whether he intended to rush us 
or turn back in the brush we will never 
know, as he came our way end over 
end, and rolled to the bottom of the 
gulch, where he stopped, lying on his 
back in a creek bed, with legs and feet 
sticking up in the air, dead, within for. 
ty feet of the camera. All this we hope 
we got in our movie, and if so we may 
some day give the many readers of 
Outdoor Life a chance to see it in some 
movie theater. 

On examining the bear while skin- 
ning him, which was a large male, we 
found four of my shots had taken ef- 
fect in his body, one breaking his neck. 


This neck shot is no doubt the one that 
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THE MOVIE 


big bear first showed up before the camera; 
See the author (under Smith's right arm) where he stood when he killed the bear. 


* 


MAN, IN ACTION. 


* is the bear where he stopped 


caused him to come tumbling down the 
hill. All the other shots were fatal, also. 
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LOOKING DOWN HILL AT THE BIG FELLOW 
WHERE HE LANDED IN THE CREEK BED. 
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I began signalling and 
hollering for the bunch to 
come in. About this time 
Wright began shooting on 
his side of the alder patch, 
there being two bears. We 
did not up to this time 
know that there was 
another. Our shooting the 
first bear and hollering 
afterwards caused the 
other bear, no doubt, to 
come out on Wright’s side 
of the alder patch. Wright 
landed his bear, which 
proved to be a medium 
sized female. It took us 
all most of the next day to 
skin the two bears and 
get the hides to camp. 
This ended our efforts in 
taking movies of Kadiak 
bear on Kadiak Island. 
Our next efforts were di- 
rected to taking pictures 
of bears in Snug Harbor, 
on the Alaska mainland, 
across from the Kenai 
Peninsula, which I hope 
some time to tell the 
readers of Outdoor Life THE BIG ONE THAT WAS KILLED IN FRONT OF CAMERA 
about. STRETCHED FOR DRYING. 

Mr. Wright, after we 
had taken the movie pictures, continued _ will, if he will favor the readers of Out- 
his hunt on the Kenai Peninsula, where door Life with a story on how it all! 
he bagged two brown bears and cap- happened, make very interesting read- 
tured three brown bear cubs, which ing. 














A BRITISH COLUMBIA HUNT. 


In our November issue we will begin the publi- 
cation of a serial story of a hunting trip during the 
fall of 1915 in Northern British Columbia by one 
of our most ardent and accomplished sportsmen, 
Walter G, Franz of St. Louis, Mo. This trip con- 
sumed nearly three months from start to finish, 
and in detail it is one of the most exhaustive we 
have ever published of a similar hunting trip. Mr. 
Franz brought to bag three caribou, three goats, 
two sheep, three black bears, one grizzly bear, one 
moose and one coyote. His story is entertainingly 
written, and should not be missed by anyone inter- 
ested in the big game of our Northland. 


























HUNTING ELK IN WYOMING 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


RALPH EDMUNDS 





Ross rifle that I wanted to 
try out on big game. 
Someone had evidently 
told him of the weak spot 
in my nature, for it is al- 
most impossible for me to 
resist the temptation of an 
opportunity to try out a 
new rifle. 

During the hunting sea- 
son of 1914 I lost a wild 
ram with a record head. 
On that trip I used a .30-40 
rifle. As soon as I re- 
turned I ordered a Ross 
rifle, for I had by that 
time concluded that its 
flat trajectory enabled one 
to make _ long-distance 
shots with a greater de- 








THE OUTFIT FORDING THE SNAKE RIVER—AUTHOR IN THE 


FOREGROUND. 


It was in the late October. I had 
been very busy for months and was 
about as tired, mentally, as it is pos- 
sible for one to be. In spite of my most 
strenuous efforts, business had acecumu- 
lated faster than I had been able to 
take care of it. I could not see any- 
thing ahead of me for months to come 
but labor. I had not taken my annual 
big-game hunt for the reason that I had 
promised myself three months in Brit- 
ish Columbia, in 1916, and on account 
of this contemplated trip after Can- 
ada’s big game, I had planned to skip 
1915 altogether. 

While I was in this frame of mind a 
very polished gentleman came into my 
law office and introduced himself as 
William Bogart, of 63 Wall Street, New 
York city. He informed me that he de- 
sired to take a trip into Wyoming after 
elk and that he wanted me to accom- 
pany him. He further stated that he 


had been informed that I had a new 
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gree of certainty of hit- 
ting the game than any 
other rifle. After receiv- 
ing the Ross I tried it on the Govern- 
ment rifle range and found that it shot 
dead center allthe way upto500 yards 
without any elevation of the sights. Five 
hundred yards is the longest range that 
one can shoot on our local rifle range. 


At target work the rifle did all that 


was claimed for it by the Ross com- 
pany. All of this created in my mind 
a desire to try their patented copper 
tube-expanding bullet on some kind of 
big game to see if it had the killing 
power that they claimed for it. The 
first shooting that had been promised 
me in British Columbia was to be on 
grizzlies, and I wanted to be sure that 
I had a gun with a lot of smashing 
power, for grizzlies, after they are 
wounded, are reputed to become very 
friendly with the hunter. To be frank, 
I did not believe any rifle weighing 
7% lbs. would anchor the largest of 
American game in a single shot, but 
this wonderful rifle was to prove to me 
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that its merits could not be exagge- 
rated. 

In less time than it takes to tell it 
I found myself planning the contem- 
plated trip with Mr. Bogart. We se- 
lected the necessary food supplies and 
collected our duffel, and on October 31, 
1915, we left Idaho Falls, Idaho, for 
the ranch of Wallace C. Vail, which is 
located at the mouth of the Grand 
Cafion of the Snake River, about eighty 
miles away. The Vail ranch is in Wyo- 
ming a few miles east of the Idaho line. 
Two automobiles carried us and our 
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As soon as we had lunched Bogart 
and I took our fishing tackle and 
walked about a mile up the cafion, and 
started fishing, intending to fish all the 
way to the ranch. Up to that time I 
had prided myself on the fact that I 
knew a little something about casting 
a fly, but after Bogart had fished about 
five minutes I concluded that I knew 
very little about the art. He was by 
far the best fly-caster I had ever seen 
in my life, and there are many good 
ones in this Western country. He was 


very graceful and his accuracy in ecast- 
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WILLIAM BOGART FISHING IN THE GRAND CANON OF THE SNAKE 


outfit to our destination in about six 
hours. 

Upon our arrival at the Vail ranch 
we learned that it would be impossible 
for Mr. Vail to go with us on the hunt, 
as sickness in his family made it neces- 
sary for him to remain at home. We 
further learned that it would require a 
couple of days for Mr. Vail to get the 
necessary guides and horses for the 
trip, but as the Snake River at that 
point affords as fine trout fishing as is 
to be found in the West, the delay was 
not a disappointment. 


ing was wonderful. I stopped fishing 
and contented myself by watching him, 
for I knew he would catch all we want- 
ed in a few minutes. From the first 
deep pool we came to he landed four- 
teen splendid trout, and as that was all 
we wanted he ceased fishing. We could 
see the trout in that pool by the hun- 
dreds. The water was as clear as the 
air, and I firmly believe that it is no 
exaggeration to state that there were 
at least 500 trout in that one hole. The 
stream was very swift in places, but 
about every one hundred feet there was 
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one of these deep pools, and before our 
trip was over we learned that there 
were twenty-five miles of such water 
above the Vail ranch. Some of the trout 
in this stream weigh fifteen pounds. 
There is not a prettier stream in the 
entire United States than is the Snake 
River at that point. The hillsides 
which slope down to the river are cov- 
ered with beautiful pine forests, and 
for a summer camp there is not a more 
delightful spot in all this great West. 

In due time our guides arrived with 
the outfit. There were fourteen horses 
in the pack train. For the next two 
weeks our destinies were to be in the 
hands of Isaae Vail, Ansel Vail, Bert 
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giant, possessed of the greatest phys- 
ical strength that I have ever seen in 
a man of his size. He did not boast of 
any prowess as a hunter, but he proved 
himself to be a most excellent hunts- 
man in every way. He knew the habits 
of an elk to perfection, and hunted 
them with marvelous skill. His strength 
enabled him to handle these heavy ani- 
mals with perfect ease. He was con. 
genial, industrious and a perfect gen- 
tleman during the entire time we were 
out with him, and by the time we re- 
turned I had learned to like him very 
much. 

The long pack train made a very im- 
pressive sight as it started up the 














THE TWO BIG HEADS. 


William Hineks 
One has 


Roos and William Hincks. Isaae Vail 
was a young man about 30 years of age, 
lithe and sinewy and possessed of the 
best pair of eyes that I have ever seen. 
He proved that he could walk farther 
and locate a wild animal at a greater 
distance than any other man I had ever 
known. Ansel Vail was a good-natured 
fellow, who possessed a vocabulary of 
cuss words that made us all marvel. 
Bert Roos was a big, powerful man, 
over six feet in stature, an expert with 
horses, a good camp cook, a first-class 
hunter and one of the jolliest fellows 
that I ever met. He and Bogart fur- 
nished us with many funny stories. 
William Hincks was a quiet young 


with heads of the 


400 yards 


two bulls killed by the author in less than ten seconds at 
a spread of 53 in., 6-6 points, and the other has 14 points, 6-8. 


canon on that sunny autumn afternoon. 
You could not imagine a prettier trip 
than is the ride over the Blue Trail, 
which winds along the beautiful Snake 
River. The water of the river was as 
blue as the sky, and at many points we 
could see the trout mirrored in the clear 
stream as if they were suspended in the 
air. The pines nodded a welcome to 
us, and we were a happy party as we 
rode along, singing familiar songs. 
Most of the day the sun shown bright- 
ly, but gray, scurrying clouds, that 
came up out of the southwest, were 
hurrying across the heavens, warning 
us that a storm was near. At mid- 
afternoon we forded the Snake, and it 











was interesting to watch the well- 
trained pack horses handle themselves 
in the swift current. 

The first night we camped on Martin 
Creek and the first meal proved to us 
that we had several excellent cooks in 
camp. 

At 5 o’clock next morning we were 
up, and by 8 o’clock the pack train 
started over the mountains. As we 
reached the summit of the mountains 
we had a most excellent view of the 
great Teton Peaks, which are among 
America’s most beautiful mountains. 
They towered thousands of feet above 
all the other mountains in the range, 
and looked not unlike great shafts of 
marble as they glistened in the morning 





light. They seemed like great senti- 
nels standing guard over all that part 
of the world. I had viewed these peaks 
from every point of the-compass, but I 
had never seen them look grander than 
they did that morning. We descended 
into the pretty Willow Creek Valley, 
and reached our permanent camp at 
1 p.m. 

Our permanent camp was in a beau- 
tiful grove of pines with an abundance 
of dry fire wood nearby. The guide 
pitched a mess tent, a tent for us 
‘*dudes,’’ and still another tent for 
themselves. From this camp we had a 
splendid view of the surrounding 
mountains. In the little stream that 


hurried by were many large trout. I 
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THE HORNS OF THE .TWO BULLS AFTER HOODS WERE REMOVED. NOTE THE EVEN POINTS 
OF THE ONE WITH THE WIDE SPREAD. 
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had never before seen such large trout 
in so small a stream. We remained in 
this camp until the 12th of November. 

I hunted from early morning until 
late at night during the entire time we 
were on Willow Creek, but I did not 
get a shot at a single bull. I saw a few 
cows, but as we were out for trophies, 
we were only interested in good heads. 
We concluded that the game had been 
instinctively forewarned of the ap- 
proaching storm, and had gone to lower 
levels. We had no trouble in supplying 
the camp with elk meat. 

Mr. Bogart bagged a six-point bull 
the second day he hunted from the Wil- 
low Creek camp. This bull carried only 
a fair set of horns, but had an excellent 





scalp. No other bulls were seen in the 
Willow Creek section that were not 
over a mile away from the hunters. 
altho all the members of the party 
hunted strenuously. 

According to my recollection, it was 
on our third day in this camp that the 
threatened storm broke upon us. I 
have hunted in the mountains for many 
years, but this was by far the worst 
storm I have ever seen. We did not 
see the sun again for more than a few 
minutes at any time during our entire 
hunt. The storm developed into a bliz- 
zard, and the blizzards came one after 
another until the snow was piled in 
places thirty feet in depth. During 
some of the fiercest storms one could 
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not see fifty feet. On our way out we 
rode thru blinding blizzards, and the 
last day in the mountains developed 
the worst mountain blizzard that had 
visited that section for many years. 
Bogart proved that he was made of the 
right kind of material by enduring 
without a murmur the hardships that 
these terrific storms brought upon us. 

As I have stated before, all four of 
the men who were with us were good 
cooks, but the best of all was Isaae 
Vail. One evening he made the state- 
ment that he would prepare us a spe- 
cial breakfast the next morning. He 
was up early, and when he ealled us 
the meal he spread before us was most 
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ger of the snow becoming so deep that 
it would be impossible for us to get out 
with our pack train. Our supply .of 
oats for the horses was running low, 
and it was with great difficulty that 
the horses obtained sufficient food. We 
accordingly pulled down the tents, 
packed up the outfit and started down 
the trail. 

We faced a terrific blizzard all that 
day and at night we were compelled to 
camp without the tents for the reason 
that it was nearly dark when we 
reached a place where the horses could 
find grass. We selected a large pine 
tree and slept under it that night, with 
no other protection than that which 
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LOADING THE MEAT AND THE 


TROPHIES ON 


A SLEIGH TO BE HAULED 80 MILES TO 


IDAHO FALLS. 


temptingly delicious. He first served 
us with mush. The next course con- 
sisted of baking-powder biscuits as 
light as feathers, and tender fried elk 
steak stripped with bacon. The third 
course consisted of excellent hot cakes 
served with maple syrup. In addition 
to the above we had hot coffee, which 
was made just right. Everything was 
served to us piping hot, and any New 
York chef might be proud if he could 
do as well. 

The snow continued to fall, and as 
we were many miles from any regu- 
larly traveled trail, we decided to leave 
this high camp, as there was some dan- 


our sleeping bags afforded. The ther- 
mometer hovered around zero, and the 
storm raged the long night thru. 
The next day we moved to the mouth 
of Station Creek on the Snake River. 
This camp was in a most beautiful 
spot. The heavy pine timber protected 
us from the fierce winds. We found 
considerable dead standing timber near: 
by, and by felling these trees we ob- 
tained plenty of dry firewood. The 
beautiful river was just below, and at 
night it sang us to sleep with its never- 
ending song. Al! about us the snow 
was piled in great drifts, and as we had 
but a couple of days left, my chances 

















of getting a trophy seemed very poor 
indeed. Within a few minutes Bogart 
supplied the camp with all the trout we 
needed for the balance of the trip. How 
he caught them so easily with the river 
full of slush ice, is a mystery to me, 
but he brought them in just the same. 

We sent two of the guides out with 
the strongest horses loaded with meat, 
and instructed them to bring back 
sufficient oats and camp supplies to 
last us for two or three days. The next 
day they returned, and it relieved my 
mind to know that our starving horses 
were again being properly fed. 

It was at this point that Bogart pro- 
cured his second and best trophy. The 
horns of his second bull were excep- 
tionally fine, having six points on each 
horn, with a spread of 49 in. 

We had our camp in order by about 
3:30 p. m., and as everything was made 
as comfortable as we could possibly ar- 
range it, I suggested to William Hincks 
that he and I go out upon one of the 
ridges and look the country over in 
order to form our plans for hunting the 
next day. We had been out about one 
hour and Hincks was riding along 
ahead of me. As we traveled up the 
backbone of a long ridge he suddenly 
stopped and pointed to the right with- 
out saying a word. I looked in the 
direction indicated and saw a bull elk 
running towards the top of another 
ridge. He was about 400 yards away, 
and as I knew I could not hit him from 
the saddle, I jerked the Ross from the 
secabbard, dismounted and ran as fast 
as I could in order to gain a position 
fifty feet from us where I could shoot 
with a knee rest. I had traveled scarce- 
ly one-half the distance when I sank 
into the snow up to my waist and found 
I could go no farther. I looked for the 
bull and saw him running close to the 
timber. In a half dozen more bounds 
he would be in the heavy pine trees and 
lost. It was a hard shot to have made 
with a rest, but it was made doubly 
hard by the fact that I had to shoot off- 
hand. I knew that the Ross would 
shoot exactly as I held it at that range, 
and this was a pleasant assurance at 
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that time. I braced myself as best I 
could, put the gun to my shoulder, 
drew a deep breath, took deliberate aim 
at the bull and touched the trigger, 
just as he was about to jump into the 
timber. At the crack of the rifle that 
big, magnificent bull, weighing nearly 
1,000 pounds, dropped as if struck by 
lightning. The copper tube bullet had 
struck just behind the shoulder blade, 





MR. EDMUNDS’ 14-PT, BULL. NOTE SPLENDID 
MARKINGS ON SCALP. 


penetrated to the lungs, exploded, and 
life was extinct in a second. This bull 
had no sooner fallen than another and 
larger bull bounded into view in ex- 
actly the same spot where the first had 
stood before falling. I had not seen 
the second bull, so intent had I been in 
watching the first one. One quick jerk 
of the smooth sliding bolt action of the 
Ross, and another shell was in place. I 
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took the same aim under the same con- 
ditions and the second I fired the sec- 
ond monarch fell just as the first had 
fallen, without taking a single step. 
The second bull was killed by a shoul- 
der shot, and he collapsed as if struck 
with a shell from a sixteen-inch Ger- 
man siege gun. It all happened in less 
than ten seconds, and it was all done so 
quickly that my guide insisted that 
there was but one bull, and that I shot 
both shots at the same animal. What 
a satisfaction it was to know that I had 
a rifle with a flat trajectory up to any 
shooting distance! What a relief te 











ROOS IN THE SADDLE. 
Watching for a bull to feed out into the open. 


know that all I had to do was to hold 
the rifle on the game and that this 
magic piece of mechanism would do the 
rest. I had been hunting for nearly 
two weeks and did not have a trophy. 
This had been the only chance I had 
had to shoot at bulls, and they were 
running at over 400 yards, and I had 
been compelled to make an off-hand 
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shot on each of them. With many other 
rifles it would have been necessary to 
make a sight adjustment before taking 
a shot at that range, and under the cir- 
cumstances I would have had no time 
to adjust sights or to have done any- 
thing else than just what I did do. Ten 
seconds of lost time and both elks 
would have been in the timber. 

The guide shook my hand and con- 
gratulated me. I told him not to give 
his praise to me, for the credit was all 
due to the rifle that I carried. We 
rode to where the bulls had fallen, and 
I never saw a more surprised man than 
was Hincks when he saw two bulls ly- 
ing dead where he had expected to find 
one. Neither bull had moved after 
being hit except to topple over. Both 
laid on their backs with all their feet 
in the air. I was certainly amazed at 
the marvelous killing power of this 
light rifle. Neither of the bulls showed 
a mark on their bodies, and there was 
not a drop of blood on the spotless 
snow. After dressing them we found 
that not ten pounds of meat had been 


damaged by the exploding bullets. The 
lungs of te first bull shot were ground 
to powder, but no other damage was 


done. The bullet that struck the sec- 
ond bull went thru the shoulder blade, 
breaking it and exploding when it 
reached the windpipe, entirely severing 
tbe windpipe as well as the esophagus. 
One bull had fourteen points on his 
horns, and the other came very nearly 
having a record spread with twelve 
perfect points. Both had _ excellent 
teeth, which teeth are now in my safe 
at home, later to be mounted as watch 
charms for my two sons, Waldo and 
Glen. 

Brother sportsmen, the Ross is cer- 
tainly a marvelous rifle! If you doubt 
my word get one and try it, and I ven- 
ture the statement that if you do so you 
will never shoot any other rifle on big 
game. If I could not get another Ross 
I would not exchange the one I have 
for every rifle manufactured. I allowed 
the guides and other men who came 
into our eamp to use the Ross in killing 
the elk they were entitled to under 

















the laws of Wyoming, so that I might 
study the effect of this expanding bul- 
let. In all eleven elks were killed with 
the Ross on this trip, and it took just 
eleven shells to kill the eleven elks. Not 
one of them moved after being hit; no 
cripples ran away to suffer and to die. 
An elk is a hard animal to kill, but 
they will not move a step if they are 
fairly hit by the Ross sporting bullet. 
Eleven miracles. will 
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splendid heads that got away because 
you could not properly judge the dis- 
tance, and overshoot the quarry! With 
a Ross there is no such thing as judg- 
ing distances. It will shoot closer than 
any man can hold a rifle, as far as the 
human eye ean see to shoot at all. One 
must be careful or one will overshoot 
the game at 800 yards. I overshot an 
elk at that distance by holding high on 





never come in a row. 

I have a large collec- 
tion of rifles. and have 
shot a lot of big game. 
Every other rifle that I 
have taken out has fallen 
far short of what I ex- 
pected of it. I shot one 
bull elk with a Spring- 
field, using 220-grain soft- 
nosed bullets, and I hit 
him seven times before he 
went down, and even then 
he tried to fight me when 
I went up to him. I shot 
another elk with a .30-40 
box magazine Winchester, 
using the same weight of 
bullet as above, at not 
over sixty yards. I 
placed three bullets be- 
hind that elk’s shoulder, 
and each bullet tore a 
hole as large as one’s 
hand in passing out of the 
body, and yet the animal 
ran and walked a hun- 
dred yards before it laid 
down and when I came 
up to it it was still alive. 
I have shot about two 
dozen elk, but never killed one dead 
in its tracks until I used the Ross; 
but as I have stated above, this 
rifle brought down eleven head of 
elk one after the other and not 
_ a single one of them moved a step. I 
firmly believe that there is not an an- 
imal on the North American continent 
that can keep its feet if fairly hit with 
a Ross sporting bullet. Think of the 
long walks after wounded game that 
this rifle saves the hunter; think of the 





TWELVE-POINT BULL SHOT BY AUTHOR. 
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the shoulder. Had I held the rifle on 
the 800 yards’ shot the same as I would 
have held it at 100 yards it would have 
killed the elk in its tracks, for I after- 
wards tried the gun on a target at that 
range and found that by taking a coarse 
sight such as one takes on running 
game, I overshot the target at least fif- 
teen inches at that distance. The Ross 


bullet strikes with a force of over one 
and one-half tons, and there is not an 
animal on this continent that can ab- 
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sorb a shock of that kind and keep its 
feet. It is my opinion that the shock 
of the bullet kills the animal. The Ross 
rifle adds about 1,000 per cent to the 
pleasure and satisfaction of a hunting 
trip. 

I have hunted big game for twelve 
years and have written several articles 
for sporting magazines, but this is the 
first time I have ever said a word in 
praise of any rifle; but I do not hesi- 
tate to praise the Ross, for it proved it- 
self a far more valuable arm than I had 
ever expected to be able to obtain. 

My guide and I came into camp that 
night in a happy frame of mind. We 
brought the heads in on our saddle 
horses, which made it necessary for us 
to walk, but we did not mind the long 
walk thru the deep snow on that dark 
and stormy night, for we had accom- 
plished the object of our hunt, and as 
all hunters know, that makes all the 
world seem bright and happy. It makes 
the long trails seem short and the dark 
night seem full of cheer and gladness. 
That night we danced a war dance 
around the campfire in celebration of 
the big kill. My guide insisted that 
the crowd listen to him while he told 
them the story of how the bulls were 
bagged, and as I recollect, he told that 
same story over and over again that 
night at least a dozen times. The flames 
from the campfire leaped high into the 
air as if shouting with us in the cele- 
bration. We all sang the songs we 
knew the best; the water joined in with 
its never-ceasing music, the wind, which 
but a few hours before had seemed so 
cold and cruel, now seemed to murmur 
a sweet lullaby, and it was a happy 
camp that sank to sleep that wild and 
stormy night away up in those snow- 
clad mountains, and it seemed that our 
cup of joy was full to overflowing. 

The next morning the snow was fall- 
ing fast and the fiercest blizzard was 
blowing up the cafion. Under great 
difficulties the guides packed up the 
outfit, and we started down the Blue 
Trail. The snow was drifted in great 
piles and there was not a sign of a trail 
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to be seen ahead, but Bert Roos by an 
instinct acquired by a life in the moun- 
tains, led our pack train safely around 
the dangerous cliffs, and we finally 
reached Vail’s cabin at the mouth of 
the cafion. 

We hired a man to take the meat and 
our trophies to Idaho Falls in a sleigh. 
We ourselves started in an automobile 
with Bert Roos at the wheel. It was 
necessary for us to buck two feet of 
loose snow for at least thirty miles. It 
seemed to me an impossible task to 
make the trip in a car.with so much 
snow ahead of us, but Roos drove us 
the eighty miles, and we arrived in 
Idaho Falls in just ten hours. This was 
a remarkable demonstration of nerve 
and physical strength. There are few 
men who ean stay at the wheel for tep 
hours with the thermometer around 
zero and a blinding snowstorm to fight 
all the way, but Roos did it, much to 
his credit. 

Our trophies were delivered to our 
local taxidermist, E. A. Lockwood. In 
my estimation Mr. Lockwood is one of 
the few high-grade taxidermists of the 
United States. Some sportsmen think 
that all of the good taxidermists are in 
the large cities, but I have found that 
this is not the case. Most of the good 
taxidermists are located near the game 
fields. By being so located they are 
able to study our wild animals in their 
natural haunts, and to see them as they 
are in life. Mr. Lockwood’s mountings 
are as true to life as it is possible for 
the modern taxidermist to. make them. 
The turned heads that he ‘mounts are 
the best that I have ever seen. I have 
never seen an inferior piece of work 
that he has turned out. 

If one desires an easy hunt after elk 
where the game may be shot from the 
seat of a sleigh it is best to go by Jack- 
son, Wyo. I went in by Jackson on one 
trip, but the game was so easily killed 
that I could hardly call it sport. The 
elk stood within 400 yards of us and 
watched us as we drove by. If a sports- 
man desires to take a trip that will 
make him work for his trophies I would 
advise the Grand Cafion way. One car 
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reach the Grand Cafion from this point 
in five or six hours. The scenery in the 
eahon is most beautiful and the trout 
fishing is beyond compare. The bulls 
in that locality seem to carry better 
heads than are to be found in the vicin- 
ity of Jackson. I believe that a sports- 
man will enjoy working for his tro- 
phies more than he would by bagging 
game without any effort. A fair shot 
should be able to get a couple of good 
heads in that locality within the limit 
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of a ten-day hunt, provided the storms 
are not too severe. There are a great 
number of deer and some mountain 
sheep in that section. Should any 
sportsman become interested in this 
trip by reading this story and care to 
hunt in that locality, I would suggest 
that he write to William Hincks of 
Blowout, Idaho, or Wallace Vail of Al- 
pine, Idaho. Hincks has a fine string 
of horses and is one of the best hunting 
companions whom I have ever known. 


Where the Heart Can Grow. 


There’s a place where each man 
That is made of good stuff 
May further God’s plan 
Without bluster or bluff- 
Where the things that he does 
Is what gives him his place, 
And the gossips don’t buzz 
About outgrown disgrace. 





There’s a place where the heart 
May develop and grow; 
"Tis a good place to start, 
Or a good place to go. 
In the glorious West, 
Blessed with gifts from above, 
May be found at its best 
The great spirit of love! 


CHARLES H. MEIERS. 





R. W. Everett’s moose head, secured by him last fall in Wyoming. A story of Mr. Everett’s 
hunt appeared in a former number of Outdoor Life. 





PERSONAL PREPAREDNESS, OR 
100% EFFICIENCY 


A. W. HERR, B. B., M. D. 


Periodically the practice of medicine 
undergoes a revolution. Every decade 
brings about a change of front. Twenty 
years ago we forsook multi-prescrip- 
tion for two, or at least three, ingred- 
ients; ten years ago a modification of 
importance took place in the practice 
of medicine, when the profession took 
up organotherapy and serumtherapy ; 
and today with an army of 40,000 med- 
ical practitioners, to which may be 
added another army of drugless heal- 
ers, both of these great armies in the 
field, and both with the avowed pur- 
pose of combating disease, with $181,- 
000,000 spent in 1914 for nostrum- 
therapy, with Christian Science gaining 
foothold everywhere, with our great 
surgical plants, and immense hospitals 
and their army of trained nurses, with 
a drug store on every corner; in spite 
of this array, sickness is universal and 
on the increase. 

But far more pathetic than the pre- 
valence of disease among adults is the 
fact, shown by statistics, that over 
2,500,000 babies born annually in the 
United States are feeble-minded, epi- 
leptic, dumb, blind, insane, or other- 
wise degenerate, as a result of heredity 
(See Medical Council, Feb.). Is: this 
evolution ? 

Given a healthy babe in arms, what 
are the lines of forces in modern civil- 
ization, which in the course of time are 
going to weaken and prematurely de- 
stroy this being born with perfect 
health? Barring accidents, and reason- 
ing from analogy, the length of life of 
a lower animal is a period five times 
that of its growth and development: 
therefore the lifetime of a man should 
be five times the period of his growth 
and development; or a period of a 
hundred to one hundred and twenty 
years. Looking back to lower animal 
life we find when unfettered by domes- 
ticity, that the animal lives the period 
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of its life with few distempers or dis- 
eases. Why if man starts out with 100 
per cent health proficiency, should he 
not approximate this proficiency dur- 
ing the greater period of his life? 
What inherited or extraneous forces, 
what act of his or what decree of Prov- 
idence causes this rapid tendency to a 
degeneration of life’s forces? Here we 
see a man performing his daily avoca- 
tion, going about apparently well to- 
day but sick tomorrow; shall we blame 
Nature or Providence, or does the re- 
sponsibility of his sudden downfall de- 
pend upon some act or misdeed of his 
own? Again referring to the analogy 
of lower animal life, and observing how 
little they are effected by disease, we 
do not feel inclined to blame Dame 
Nature. And we feel sure that Provi- 
dence, the Being who endowed this 
physical mechanism with 100 per cent 
efficiency, need not shoulder the re- 
sponsibility. Or perchance we can 
make a scape-goat of the weather. But 
how is it that some men in all climes, 
and in all kinds of weather, have main- 
tained health? 

I am sure that some of our scientific 
friends are doubtless ready with an 
answer to the query. They will -say 
that the findings of the bacteriologist 
reveal the cause of disease. That an 
invisible, infinitesimal, microscopiéal 
organism of vegetable origin, is the pri- 
mary and including factor, and causa- 
tion of all disease. They will say that 
the pneumococci is the aetiological fac- 
tor in pneumonia; that the Eberth bac- 
illi is the factor in typhoid fever, and 
yet every physician knows that the 
pneumococci and diphtheritic germ 
(Klebs-Loeffler, bacillus) can be found 
in the mouths of healthy. children ; that 
the Eberth bacilli is often present in 


the excretions of healthy persons. And 


as much can be said of the gonococci, 
of the tubercular bacilli, and the influ- 
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enza germ. These may be found pres- 
ent, and present in abundance in many 
healthy persons. But our medical critic 
contends that at times these same 
germs take on virulency, and then will 
possess a potency to produce disease. 
And right here is a clue to the cause 
we are seeking. We maintain that the 
germ is not a primary, but an inci- 
dental or secondary factor. Starting 
from this clue, let us search for the 
primary factor in disease. Here is a 
healthy being, a husbandman, for in- 
stance, who leaves his farm and moves 
to the city. He exercises less, spends 
more time indoors, walks the dusty 
streets, smokes his pipe incessantly, in- 
dulges his appetite, and eats as much 
and as hurriedly as during the period 
of his active life on the farm. Here we 
see a change in habits from an active 
to a sedentary life; from fresh to im- 
pure air; and an over-indulgence of 
appetite. If you read the further his- 
tory of this man, you will find that he 
likely died of heart or kidney trouble, 
at a much earlier age than tho he had 
kept up his normal activity under 
former and better surroundings. 

What is our definition of disease? 
Disease is a functional disturbance. It 
has appeared because we have deserved 
it as a penalty for violating Nature’s 
health laws. It is brought upon us by 
ourselves. It is a result of our own 
misunderstanding of the great laws of 
health. 

The average individual has but slight 
conception of the nature of disease. It 
is a sealed book to him. It is a com- 
plicated mystery, as are also the medi- 
eines used in his cure. It is manifestly 
evident to the physician who thinks 
with an analytical mind, that medical 
practitioners and drugless healers are 
off the right track, and not accomplish- 
ing what would naturally be expected 
of them; i. e. of lessening the sum total 
of disease. They are like the man who 
is nipping the leaves from off a tree 
to destroy it, while what should be 
done is to lay the ax at the root of the 
tree. This leads to the discussion of 
aetiology, or causation of disease. Dis- 
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ease indicates impurity of blood. To 
cure, remove the impurities from the 
blood. Make the vital fluid so virile, 
so full of health and strength, that the 
poisons will be carried away, and re- 
covery will be complete and definite. 
In other words, disease is a physical 
house-cleaning. 

We maintain that the primary causa- 
tion of disease is that of wrong habits 
of life. Such habits as over-eating and 
drinking, sexual excesses, worry, over- 
work, loss of sleep and rest, lack of 
fresh air and sunlight, irregular habits, 
are the primary factors which break 
down life’s forces and enervate the 
man. As all life’s functions are under 
nerve control, any disturbance of the 
nervous system may effect the circula- 
tory system. Any disturbance of the 
circulation resulfs in a congestion of 
some tissue, organ or nerve center, and 
also results in an accumulation of ex- 
eretions which interfere with oxida- 
tion and cell metabolism, and the case 
now becomes a secondary one of tox- 
aemia; from which secondary condition 
may result colds, catarrhs, fevers, and, 
incidentally, a development of bac- 
terial life. The bacteria feeding upon 
local septic matter thus develops spe- 
cifie diseases. 

Note the various stages in the down- 
ward trend. First is the indulgence of 
some wrong habit of life, which second- 
arily enervates the system. All fune- 
tional life being under nerve control, 
some organ being insufficiently nervat- 
ed receives a deficiency of blood sup- 
ply, and vitality of the organ being thus 
lessened, and circulation impeded, the 
waste products of metabolism accumu- 
late, and the third factor, that of tox- 
aemia, becomes operative; and then 
bacterial life has its innings in that the 
tissues becoming more vulnerable, are 
open to germ invasion. Thus septic 
conditions develop, associated with 
colds, catarrhs, inflammations and fe- 
vers; and disease has gained a foothold 
in the economy of the system. 

Personal preparedness to combat dis- 
ease does not mean the use of vaccines 
and serums, but the maintenance of 
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health at the highest point of excel- 
lency. Health’s protectors are not 
something put into the body from with- 
out, but the proper development of the 
vital forces from within. The blood it- 
self possesses resistive powers. Normal 
blood serum is antiseptic and will de- 
stroy invading germs, as will also the 
leucocytes and phagocytes of the blood. 
By diet and regimen we can sustain 
opsonic index and acquire an immunity 
more permanent and less dangerous of 
acquisition than that acquired by nu- 
merous inoculations of attenuated 
forms of the various diseases known as 
vaccines, serums and phylacogens. 

So we are forced to refer back to the 
habits of life for the discovery of a 
primary factor. Good habits, to a per- 
son who starts out with 100 per cent 
efficiency, means an approximation of 
that efficiency thru normal life. Bad 


habits invariably and eventually mean 
the treading of the downward path. 
The conscientious physician will be- 


come an educator, and feel it ineum- 
bent upon himself to instruct his pa- 
tients to recognize physical laws and 
point out those transgressions of na- 
ture’s laws which have made them 
sick. 

The patients on their part must learn 
to reason from cause to effect. ‘‘Sick- 
ness never comes without a cause.’’ The 
foundation for disease is first laid in a 
transgression of the laws of health, 
‘those physical laws which have been 
written by the Divine finger upon 
every nerve and muscle and every fac- 
ulty that has been intrusted to man.’’ 
That cold in the head, that pain or 
ache, study its antecedents, search out 
its cause; and thus be prepared to 
avoid its repetition. ’Tis a crime to be 
sick, and when patients get well, and 
after getting well, continually get sick 
again, someone ought to be hanged. 
Someone, somewhere has omitted to im- 
part the proper instruction on how to 
avoid a repetition of the disease or 
failed to carry out those instructions. 
Either the doctor or the patient is 
guilty. The health criminal must 
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‘‘eease to do evil and learn to do well.”’ 

We maintain that the mothers of men 
are the makers or breakers of men; 
that at least 50 per cent of disease is 
born and bred at the table; that a 
seven-course dinner, complex and com- 
pounded with conglomerations from 
soup to dessert, is going to confuse the 
digestive fluids, and set up fermenta- 
tion and putrefaction that will disturb 
the economy of the system. Besides, 
these seven-course dinners are bound to 
lead to gluttony; and over-eating even 
of the best foods, will surely poison the 
system and bring on disease. The half 
we eat keeps; the other half we eat at 
the risk of our lives. What we need, 
what every man needs, is a Horace 
Fletcher to guard the gate-way of the 
alimentary canal, a Chittenden to tell 
us the necessity of measuring the 
amount of food eaten, a Metchnikoff to 
guard the lower channels of the canal, 
and see that elimination of waste equals 
production of waste. 

More than all else, we need a sim- 
plicity of diet. The cow, the cat, the 
dog, the horse are satisfied with one or 
two articles of diet; so are the majority 
of people the world over. The Oriental 
is content to live upon rice alone, and 
apparently suffers no ill health as a 
result ; the European peasant is glad to 
get sufficient corn for bodily needs; 
the Arab is satisfied with his barley loaf 
and dates; the Italian with his macaroni 
and chestnuts; the Scotchman with his 
oats; the Irishman with potatoes, and 
the South American Indian thrives on 
plantain and bananas. 

We are not contending for a ‘‘mono 
diet,’’ but we are pleading for a varie- 
ty, at a variety of meals. Two meals a 
day are sufficient for the average 
person; but if a third is eaten it 
should be light, preferably consisting 
of fruit only; and preferably taken for 
breakfast, a time when the blood, be- 
eause of its increased alkalinity, will 
more readily take up acids; that at 
least, at one meal a day should be 
served a raw combination salad, which 
has the advantage of giving bulk to the 
bowels, of possessing an abundance of 
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mineral salts, and which will not readily 
ferment. 

I say again, the physician should be 
an educator of the family. He should 
teach his patients to reason from cause 
to effect. He should teach wherever 
there is an effect, there must have been 
a cause. He should teach that disease 
is an effect, and that the antecedents 
of disease should be searched for and 
sought out. 

That the permanency of cure depends 
upon the removal of this first or pri- 
mary cause. 

The system of remuneration in vogue 
is all wrong. Now a physician is paid 
while the patient is sick. Chinese fash- 
ion is to pay only when the patient is 
well. A better plan would be an an- 
nual stipulation for the doctor, and a 
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semi-monthly visit to the doctor from 
each member of the family. 

While meditating along the line of 
this paper, I dropped to sleep and fell 
a dreaming. A heavenly apparation 
stood before me; I was awakened by 
the touch of an Angel hand, and this 
heavenly Intelligence said: ‘‘Oh, phys- 
ician, now learn to study Nature and 
Nature’s ways. That which will main- 
tain health, will produce health. Pure 
water, fresh air, spare diet, rest, free- 
dom from eare, are all the sick need to 
make them well.’’ I awoke with new 
ideas, and new ideals. Not the physi- 
cian, nor his medicine, nor his treat- 
ments cure. Tis the ‘‘Bis Medicatrix 
Naturae’’—the system’s recuperative 
forces that heal. Nature alone posses- 
ses curative powers. 























A 16%-IN. RAM. 


Killed by J. R. Gill of Idaho on the Middle 
Fork of the Salmon River. 
tance of 300 yards with a .22 Hi Power. Mr. 
Gill’s party also secured five bears, 
deer and one goat on this trip. 


Shot at a dis- 


four 


























An American Sportsman in the Cassiar. 


Ralph Edmunds, the Idaho big-game hunter, who is now on a trip in the Cas- 
siar Distriet of British Columbia, seeking specimens of the biggest and best that 
that prolific land affords, is well equipped for the long and arduous journey he 
has taken and which will be fraught with many hardships and trials ere he returns 
to his outfitting point, Telegraph Creek, B. C. He is being cared for by John 
Hyland, one of the best outfitters in all the Great Northwest, and goes into the 
game fields in the pink of condition physically and mentally. For many months 
he has been going thru what an athlete might call a system of training, consist- 
ing of daily walks of five or six miles, abstaining from stimulants, dieting, etc. 
When he left his Idaho home he was 39 years of age and weighed 140 pounds, and 
we predict that the Indian who outstrips him in climbing the sheep summits or 
in following a grizzly trail will have to “go some,” in the popular vernacular. 


In preparing for his great trip he has not overlooked one of the most import- 
ent items of preparedness—his rifle practice. For years Mr. Edmunds had shot 
at targets at least once a week, but on February 1 last he began in earnest to pre- 
pare himself for his trip to the Cassiar District. Between that date and August 1 
he fired at targets from his two Ross rifles, 3.700 rounds. He shot at all ranges 
from a few steps up to a half mile. He used slow fire and rapid fire. All close 
shooting was done off-hand, the other ranges from kneeling, sitting and prone 
positions, always using the military sling. He made the skirmish run from the 
500-yard station, stopping to fire at all the stations as he ran toward the target. 
This develops one’s lung power and prepares one to make some of the quick shots 
that are presented in the field after one has made an uphill run of a hundred 





yards to get in sight of the fleeing quarry. 


His outfit consists of the following articles: 


Two fiber packing cases 18 x 24x12, 
into which he packed all of his outfit 
with the exception of his sleeping robe, 
which was put into a waterproof canvas 
bag. 

One explorers’ tent, size 61%4 x 6%, ex- 
tra light green, weight 9 lbs, screened 
against mosquitoes. 

Two waterproof pack cloths. 

Two small duffel bags. 

Twe large waterproof duffel bags. 

Two head nets, one made of bobbinet 
and the other of chiffon, the latter being 
intended as a protection against the lit- 
tle black flies that are so troublesome 
in Alaska and British Columbia. 

One havefsack. 

One eiderdown sleeping robe, with 
one light cotton blanket and small pil- 
low. ; 

One cartridge belt. 

Twenty-four waterproof food bags; 
used for small articles and food. 

One combination tool. 

One wall pocket, with pins, safety 
pins, buttons, needles, etc. 

One jointed cleaning rod and one field 
cleaner. 

One shell sack. 

One felt hat. 

One camel’s-hair hood for stormy 
weather. 

One rubber hat. 


One heavy Mackinaw suit. 

One Forestry cloth suit, 

One pair of puttees. 

One knit vest with camel’s-hair lining. 

One sheepskin vest with natural wool 
lining. 

One pair German socks. 

Two pairs woolen socks. 

Four pairs lightweight socks. 

Two woolen shirts. 

One dozen handkerchiefs. 

One pair knit gloves. 

One pair buckskin gloves. 

Two pairs cotton gloves. 

Two suits heavy underwear. 

One suit light underwear. 

One woolen sweater. 

One rubber poncho. 

One pair low-top moccasins. 

* One pair high-top moccasins. 

One pair rubber: boots, with leather 
tops. 

One pair basketball shoes, with suc- 
tion soles, to be worn in making hard 
climbs for sheep and goats. 

One pair elkhide shoes. 

Leather and cotton shoe strings. 

One medicine case, prepared by Bur- 
roughs-Wellcome Company of London, 
England. 

Absorbent cotton. 

One jar. Mentholatum. 

One package of gauze. 


























One roll adhesive plaster. 

All necessary toilet articles, including 
safety razor, toilet set, soap, mirror, 
towels, etc. 

Cleaning rags for guns. 

Two whetstones. 

One folding saw. 

Two Marble match safes, 

One pistol cleaner. 

Eight Marble hunting knives, all of 
which were presented to him by sports- 
men from different parts of the United 
States. 

One pair spurs. 

One compass. 

One Marble folding axe. 

One Marble camp axe, with sheath. 

Two note books and two pencils, 

Fishing rod in leather case and 
tackle. 

One pair Bausch-Lomb  10-power 
prism marine binoculars, for which he 
paid $90—a wonderful pair of glasses. 

One 3A special Eastman Kodak, with 
a Zeiss anastigmat lens. 

Gne tripod for above Kodak. 

One Eastman vest pocket Kodak, fit- 
ted with the above lens. 

Films for two hundred exposures. 

One can boot grease. 

One can fly dope. 

One bottle crystal cleaner. 

One can mobile lubricant. 

Two bottles Nitro Solvent No. 9. 

Two cans gun oil. 

One .22-caliber Colt revolver, together 
with 1,000 rounds of ammunition for 
the same. 

And last, but not least, two .280-cal- 
iber, high-velocity Ross rifles, one hav- 
ing a 28-in. barrel and open sights, the 
other being a specially built rifle with 


26-in. barrel, and fitted with a Pernox 
38% X Goerz telescope sight, both 
equipped with military sling and full- 
length leather scabbards, together with 
200 rounds of Ross copper tube expand- 
ing bullets. 


RALPH EDMUNDS. 


Photographed in the clothes he will 
wear and with the hunting equipment 
he will carry on his trip in the Cassiar 
District this fall. Photo by Colville, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 





Mr. Edmunds writes us that, so confident is he of his armament, he feels sure 
that he can anchor any of the big game of the Northland in its tracks that he 


fairly hits. We predict, inasmuch as Mr. Edmunds is one of the best shots who 
ever entered the big-game fields of any country, that he will come out with a 
record in the small number of shells used on his game; and of course a consequent 
minimum of suffering will be caused to the animals falling to his rifle. 

Mr. Edmunds will write, exclusively for Outdoor Life, a complete story of his 
trip, which he will entitle “Game Fields de Luxe.” It will run in at least three 
numbers, profusely illustrated with photographs taken by Mr. Edmunds. We expect 
to be able to begin the serial in our December or our January number. As it will 
be a complete resumé of hunting conditions encountered, habits of the game, its 
peculiarities and its habitat; and most interesting of all, will detail the effects of 
the various shots, tell the measured distances at which they were all made, etc., 
this story from beginning to end will be one which no sportsman of any nation 
will want to miss. 























A GUIDE'S LION STORY 


M. H. BAKKER 


Last winter proyed to be a very good 
winter for hunting mountain lions, on 
account of the scarcity of snow in the 
hills in this part of the country (north- 
ern Montana). C. T. Wood hunted with 
me all last winter and we made many 
good catches. I have three fox hounds 
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and have trained them to trail up noth- 
ing but bears and mountain lions, and 
they are good at the business. I am 
going to tell the readers of our last 
hunt last spring. It came off about the 
last of March. 

I had heard that there were some 
lions near Troy, Mont., so Charlie 
Wood and I gathered up our outfit and 
the dogs and took the train for Troy. 
We reached there in the e:«ning, so 
stayed at_a hotel over night, and the 
next morning we bought grub enough 
to last us about four or five days and 
started out to look for lion tracks in 
the hills north of Troy, and in what is 
known as Yakt county. The traveling 
was not very good and by night we 
hadn’t found a sign of a lion. We came 
to a little mountain stream just about 
dark and decided to camp for the night. 


The next morning at daylight we had 
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our breakfast, killed a couple of snow- 
shoe rabbits for the dogs, and again 
began looking for tracks. We hunted 
nearly all day but without much en- 
couragement. We only found a two- 
weeks-old track, but we didn’t follow 
it. We traveled until dark and this 
night found us at an old empty cabin, 
so we spent the night there. We had 
an early breakfast, got something for 
the dogs and started out again. We 
traveled about a mile or two up a creek 
and finally found a track about two or 
three days old. As that was just what 
we were looking for we removed the 
collars from our dogs and let them go. 
They didn’t need any coaxing, and it 
wasn’t long before they were out of 


THREE PALS—THE AUTHOR AND HIS TWO 


DOGS. 


hearing. The weather was fine, clear 
and cold, so we knew our track would 
not get snowed under very soon. We 
followed the dogs’ trail for about a 
mile and came to where three other lion 
tracks came in, They all went the same 























JUST AFTER BEING DISLODGED FROM A TREE. 


DOG AND CAT PAYING THEIR RESPECTS T¢ 


EACH OTHER 


way and all looked as tho they had been 
made about the same time. We traveled 
as fast as we could, but on the north 
slope of the hills the snow was very 
deep and we couldn’t make very fast 
headway. Every time we reached a 
divide we would listen for the dogs, 
but could hear nothing. But the weath- 
er remained clear and we knew our 
dogs would never quit until they had 
every one up in a tree and that they 
would hold them there until we came, 
We were 


if it took us two or three days. 
in hopes of getting to the dogs that 
evening, but the day wasn’t long enough 


and darkness came and we had to 
maxe camp for the night. We found a 
big pitch pine and set fire to it and it 
made a dandy fire all night. About 1 
o’elock in the morning it commenced 
to cloud up and looked as if it was go- 
ing to snow. We had a candle with us 


and decided to make what is called a 
‘*pnalooser’’ with a candle and a bucket, 
which makes a very good light. By 2 
o’clock we were on our way again. It 
was as dark as a stack of black cats. 
Thru the thick brush and over the 
peaks we traveled until daylight, but 
still we could hear no dogs. We came 
to a little stream, where we stopped 
and made a little cocoa, fried some 
bacon and made our old standby, a 
bannock apiece. 

The weather clouding up was just a 
bluff for it all cleared again by morn- 
ing; so we felt quite easy. After break 
fast was over we struck out again. Noon 
came again, but it brought no sounds of 
dogs and the tracks were going straight 
up a big mountain side. By 2 o’clock 
we reached the top, and stopped and 
listened and sure enough, we could hear 
the dogs giving tongue about half way 





IN LION-TOWN. 





NO DANGER WHEN THEY ARE MUZZLED AND FEET TIED. 
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down the other side of the mountain. 
This was on the south slope of the 
mountain where there was hardly any 
snow and fine traveling. By 3 o’clock 
we were down to where the dogs were, 
and found that they had about a half- 
grown lion up in a big fir tree. I need 
not tell you that the dogs were glad to 
see us, because they hadn’t seen us 
since the time they left us the day be- 
fore. 

Charlie built a fire at once and we 
got the dogs something to eat the first 
thing, but they were so busy running 








CAT-ERCORNERED 
“It wasn’t a very large lion, so I just put it in 
my pack sack and carried it down.” 


from tree to tree, barking and trying 
to show us what they had that they 
forgot about their hunger. They had 
at least three lions up in trees and had 
held them there all nigh. After we 
got the dogs fed Charlie cut me a pole 
about 16 feet long and I went up the 
tree where the first lion was and put a 
wire loop around his neck with a long 
rope to it. We pulled him out, tied him 
up by putting a collar around his neck 
with a good chain on and tied him up 
to a big pine tree, just as you would 
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tie a dog. After we got him tied we 
went to another tree where they had 
one up, and just as I got near enough 
to put the wire noose around his neck 
he got uneasy and down the tree he 
came. It kept me busy to keep out of 
his way. Charlie tried to run him back 
up the tree, but it was no use. It came 
down and jumped down hill about 
thirty feet the first jump and away it 
went with the dogs after it. It ran 
about 600 or 800 rods, but the dogs 
were too much for it and put it up 
again, so we had to go down to where 
it was in a big pine tree and try the 
same tactics over again. This time it 
was not so spry as before, and I got the 
wire around its neck all right. We tied 
it in the same manner as the other, 
drove a big staple in a tree and tied the 
chain to it. By this time it was nearly 
dark and we were just about out of 
‘‘grub.’’ We remembered when we 
were up on the hill that we could see 
a rancher’s house about two miles 
away, so we decided to go there and 
see if we couldn’t buy some more 
‘‘erub’’ and take up the tracks of the 
other two lions again in the morning. 
We reached the rancher’s house after 
dark and were about ‘‘all in.’’ The 
rancher was a batchelor and he wel- 
ecomed us in and invited us tu hav 
something to eat, a thing we needed nv 
coaxing to do. We told him our busi- 
ness and he said he had heard our doz 3 
for a couple of days and thought it was 
some dogs running deer, 30 didn’t think 
much about it, as that is a very common 
occurrence around there. We told him 
our names, and learned that his name 
was Jim Ogg. We couldn’t have struck 
a better place, as Mr. Ogg was very 
much interested when we told him we 
had a couple.of mountain lions tied up 
on chains over on that mountain. He 
said he would go with us in the morn- 
ing and help us get the other two lions. 
He fixed us a dandy bed and we needed 
no rocking to put us to sleep. The first 
thing I heard the next morning was 
Jimmie calling ‘‘breakfast.’’ He said, 
‘*What’s the matter with you cat hunt- 
ers—are you all dead this morr'ng?’’ 














Mr. Ogg had a fine breakfast for us. 
He was so anxious to see a lion tied up 
to a tree that he didn’t even let us 
help him with the dishes. We were off 
at daylight for the place where we had 
left the lions the evening before. When 
we came to where we had tied the last 
lion things looked pretty quiet. I said, 
‘*T guess he’s around on the other side 
of the tree hiding from us,’’ but he 
wasn’t. He had broken the chain near 
the collar and was gone with the collar 
on his neck. That was quite a disap- 
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there, cranky and mad as could be, and 
we could see that some of the other 
lions had been there to visit this one. 
All at onee Charlie said, ‘‘Listen; I 
heard Foxie barking ‘treed’ ’’—and 
sure enough, he had one up again. Mr. 
Ogg in the lead, it didn’t take us long 
to get down to where the dogs were. 
They had one up in a fir tree. I climbed 
up and put the wire around his neck. 
The weather clouded up and it start- 
ed to snow and snowed out all the rest 
of the tracks, so we took this lion to 











READY FOR SHIPMENT. 


pointment to us, altho we knew the 
dogs would soon pick him up again. 
We turned them loose on his track, 
which led up the mountain to where 
there was a deer carcass that the lions 
had killed a day or two before. From 
there we found all kinds of lion tracks. 
Evidently the other two lions had been 
there during the night and had gotten 
a feed. The dogs were trailing all 
around there and we went up to see 
how our other lion was, as we wondered 
if it had gotten away, too. But it was 


THE AUTHOR’S LITTLE 
BIG CAT, THE DOG ACTING AS HER 





TAKING HER LAST LOOK AT TH@ 


GUARDIAN. 


GIRL 


Mr. Ogg’s ranch and tied it in his barn 
and stayed there until morning. Along 
in the night it stopped snowing and in 
the morning we were going to get the 
other lion that we had tied to the tree. 
Several of Mr. Ogg’s neighbors joined 
us in the morning as they had never 
seen a wild lion tied in the woods. We 
went over to where the lions had that 
deer killed to see if they had been back 
there, and, sure enough, they had been 
there and cleaned it up, and two lion 
tracks were there, which our dogs took 
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up at once. One went up the mountain 
and the other went down. The dogs 
took the upper track and in less than 
fifteen minutes they had it up a tree. 
Of course we were anxious to see 
whether it had a collar on or not, but 
it hadn’t. We captured it in the same 
manner as before. It wasn’t a very 
large one, so I just put it in my pack 
sack and carried it down the hill to 
where the other track went. The dogs 
were only a few minutes treeing this 
one. Some of the party got there before 
I did, and when I reached the tree they 
told me that it had a collar on. It 
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climbed as high as it could this time, 
but I got up there with my wire and 
again captured it, this making out 
fourth lion. We got another pack sack 
and tied one in it and Mr. Ogg carried 
it on his back. The other we tied on 
two poles and two men carried it to 
Mr. Ogg’s place. I hired a wagon and 
team and we took them to Troy, where 
we boxed them for shipment to an East- 
ern zoo. We took some photos, which 
I inclose with this story. I am hunting 
lions again this winter and will proba- 
bly be able to give you another very 
interesting story soon. 








NICE PUSSY. 








PHOTO BY M. H. BAKKER. 

















IN. THE DARK O’' THE MOON 








Being descriptive of the joys of night casting, with 
some hints regarding tackle and methods of procedure. 








ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


O. W. SMITH 





“The night is come, but not too soon; 
And sinking silently, 
All silently, the little moon 
Drops down behind the sky.” 


Perhaps night casting, like 
Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ is 
more admired than indulged in. 
We all gladly acknowledge Mil- 
ton’s supremacy among poets, 
but—and so——. That casting 
artificiul lures in Stygian black- 
ness is ultimate sport we all 
eagerly admit, too eagerly, in 
“act, our zeal smacking of the 
litterateur’s admiration for that 
greatest poet. In plain Eng- 
lish, there are few casters who 
essay the sport in darkness, and 
—‘‘there’s a reason.’’ It shall 
be my purpese in this article to 
write of the joys of night fish- 
ing, putting its attractiveness 
in the fore-front, not forgetting 
to enlarge upon the ‘‘howto’’ 
side of the subject, however. 

Night-casting is beginning 
where the other fellow leaves 
off. When the sun kisses the 
tree tops and the long shadows 
come stretching and reaching in 
from the western shore, the 
night fisher shoves his little bark out 
upon the stilling water. No matter what 
the day may have been, how windy or 
tempestuous, ordinarily the sable hand 
stills the waves, a great calm settles on 
lake and shore. The folk-saying, ‘‘The 
wind will go down with the sun,’’ has 
some basis in fact, which can not be 
said of all weather apothegms. The 
sun disappears and the lake becomes 
glass. Night creeps in from the east. 





AT THE EDGE OF BVENING. 


Gradually distant objects grow hazy, 
then disappear. The world shrinks. 
The trees along the shore take on a 
ghost-like character, if only a few rods 
away, looming tall and specter-like 
against the twinkling sky. It is diffi- 
cult to distinguish the shore-line, the 
water and land blending in the half- 
light, in a wonderfully confusing man- 
ner. The weed-bed, perfectly familiar 


in mid-day, assumes a foreign aspect 
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under the influence of Erebus, until 
one is prone to believe that he never 
saw it before. The stars in the water, 
exaggerated replicas of those sparkling 
in the low arch above, add to the 
angler’s tumult of mind. Imagination 
runs a-muck. Only the very sane or 
very phlegmatic should indulge in 
night-casting. No, I have not over- 
drawn the matter one iota. 

From the foregoing paragraph it 
would at once appear that the fisher- 
man must have accurate and intimate 
knowledge of the water; know the loca- 
tion of every weed-bed, snag and open 
pool. Study the water to be cast over 
with minutest care, marking open pock- 
ets along the edge of the weed-field so 
that it will be impossible to make a 
mistake after night-fall. Even thrust a 
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have mastered the rod and reel do not 
attempt the sport. Never cast after 
dark in unfamiliar water unless you 
can contemplate the possibility of a 
broken rod or snagged lure with 
equanimity. 

Naturally tackle should be of the 
best, nothing cheap or shoddy from 
butt-cap to trailing hook. If you pos- 
sess two rods, as every experienced 
bass-fan should, one light and the other 
somewhat heavier, employ the latter by 
all means. The added weight and stiff- 
ness will not interfere with the casts, 
and may prove a great asset in case of 
trouble. Long casts will not be required 
and should not be indulged in. Here is 
the place beyond question for the self- 
thumbing reel, for no matter how ex- 
pert you may be, how sensitive your 














THREE WELL-KNOWN REELS FOR THE NIGHT CASTER. 


stick or two deep down in the mud a 
few feet to the left or right of the spot 
you wish your’ lure to strike. Be sure 
that every under-water snag and weed- 
bed is known. Take nothing for grant- 
ed. During the day time cruise up and 
down the field, confining yourself to a 
very circumscribed area, studying con- 
formation, currents and cat-tails. In 
the night there will be no temptation 
to voyage far; you will be satisfied to 
cover a restricted territory, casting not 
too often but well. In no variety of 
angling is accuracy and instinctive con- 
trol of tackle of greater importance. 
Again and again the caster will be com- 
pelled to depend upon the sense of feel- 
ing. It is that delightful mysterious- 
ness which makes night-casting so al- 
luring to the experienced. Until you 


thumb, you are going to back-lash: we 
all do, take that for your consolation. 
The spooling device is also a valuable 
auxiliary, for it is going to be exceed- 
ingly difficult to spool the line evenly. 
As between the level-winder and self- 
thumber for night fishing you will it 
hard to choose; both in combination 
would approach the ideal. I have al- 
ready emphasized the importance of 
skill, but allow me to say that only the 
past-master of thumbing should under- 
take night casting with the regular 
winch, unless his boat be supplied with 
an electric dynamo and lights. Is that 
impressive enough? The line should be 
the larger of the two sizes recommended 
for casting, G and H, of as conspicuous 
a color for the water fished as can be 
secured, white ordinarily. This is more 
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important than it seems. Time and 
again the angler will desire to know 
where his line lies; if it be of a color 
to blend with the water so much the 
worse for him. 

Floating lures and _ surface-under- 
waters only, more of the first. It goes 
without saying that a simon-pure under- 
water should never be used, and multi- 
hooked lures avoided as one flees the 
smallpox. Remove all but the belly 


treble, if so doing will not destroy the 


radio lures are very good for they can 
be seen in the blackest night, indeed 
the blacker the night the more visible 
they are. Every angler knows them. 
The plug is coated with some sort of 
phosphorescent paint that has the 
property of absorbing and radiating 
light. Exposed to the sun, or even the 
flame of a match, for a moment or two, 
they glow with a bluish white, ghostly 
light for some hours. Whether or not 
the light attracts ‘the fish is an open 




















A NIGHT-CASTER’S PANDORA BOX. 


balance of the lure. In weedy waters 
or where snags are numerous, substitute 
weedless hooks. Suppose you do fail to 
hook every fish that strikes, that is bet- 
ter than hooking every weed that in- 
terferes, or anchoring solidly to a log in 
‘the blackness just beyond. There is a 
legion or two of devils inhabiting the 
blackness beyond, whose special mission 
it is to torture the soul of the night 
fisherman, and lest they have their way 
with you, eschew hooky lures, Those 


question, but it does reveal the location 
of the lure to the anxious boatman. 
There are a number of good lures upon 
the market, designed especially for the 
night fisherman. I would select those 
that make quite a splash if I were you, 
for the bass finds the commotion in the 
water irresistible; he strikes first and 
finds out afterwards what it is. His 
mental processes—asking the pardon of 
John Burroughs—runs on _ this-wise: 
‘‘There is something splashing thru the 
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water; it is running away, it must be 
good to eat, I’ll take it.’’ And like the 
man who rushes into matrimonial bliss, 
he is hooked, then repents. I want a 
little color on my night lures, a sort 
of red-headed wook-pecker effect, or 
that what’s-its-name, white body and 
cocked red feathers, the red feathers 
concealing the upturned hook, almost 
weedless. Oh, make your selection and 
make it large. What was your ques- 
tion, Dorothea? ‘‘What about that 
under-water electric light?’’ Dorothea, 
Dorothea, do you want to get me into 
trouble? I refuse to answer. 

There are one or two things which 
the night caster’s tackle box should 
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if you should be so unfortunate (?) as 
to hook a large pike. A spare line will 
give you a sense of confidence. Acci- 
dents happen not only in the best of 
regulated families, but also in the ca- 
reer of night fishermen. He is wise 
who provides for any contingency. By 
the way, I have a friend who always 
earries a life preserver, but that is pre- 
paredness beyond the imagining of our 
Theodore. However, boats have been 
known to tip over in the wild scramble 
which sometimes occurs incident to the 
capture of a big bass. 

I have already written largely upon 
the subject of a companion in this de- 
partment, but suffer a word or two 








BATTLE-SCARRED VETERANS. 


contain, chief of which is a good me- 
dium-sized electric flashlight, one with 
a sliding button, so that the light may 
be turned on for any length of time. 
Be sure your battery is fresh when you 


pull away from the landing. I have 
scratched matches until that portion of 
male attire commonly used for the pur- 
pose has looked like the back of a col- 
ored man after a visit of the white 
caps. To leave the rod or reel is no 
less disastrous than to leave the flash- 
light, or have the battery run out. Car- 
ry your largest landing net. Not im- 
portant that it have a long handle, but 
it is important that the hoop be large. 
A loaded revolver would come in handy 
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LEVEL-WINDER REEL, FLASH, .32 REVOLVER. 


more. If it is your purpose to move 
about from spot to spot, or along the 
edges of a weed-bed or shore, a com- 
panion is an absolute essential. While 
I am of the ‘‘go-alone clan,’’ still I 
value comradeship highly. Select your 
night companion as you would select a 
life partner — with discrimination and 
eare. Not a guide, no; but a com- 
panion, like yourself in love with sport 
for sport’s sake, and as intimately ac- 
quainted with the water. The loqua- 
cious individual should be abhorred as 
the plague, a mute being preferable. 
Let Caliban’s creative Quiet have the 
mastery. The only sounds those made 
by Nature’s wakeful denizens and the 
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splashing of feeding fish. There is a 
silent companionship which is as in- 
finitely superior to talkability as love 
is superior to hate. With the ideal 
companion, possessed of skill, knowl- 
edge and a poet’s appreciation, night 
easting is about as near a piscatorial 
heaven as anything I know. 

Lacking the ideal companion, go 
alone. How? Listen. Seek out some 
spot in the daytime, of course, where 
the-boat can be anchored in such a po- 
sition as to make casting in two or 
three directions a possibility. You may 
be compelled to seek some time before 
you find the ideal place, but not se 
long as you will before you find the 
ideal companion, believe me. Quietly 
take up your position about sunset and 











ALL SET FOR 


secure your boat. Do not get in a hurry 
to cast. Wait. The lonesome fisher- 
man has all the time there is. Remem- 
ber the field of your operations is cir- 
cumscribed, and do not cast too much. 
Watch the day die. Invoke your soul. 
There comes a splash, and a widening 
circle of wavelets close up to the weeds 
and within range. Mortal man could 
not be expected to withstand that 
temptation. ‘‘Shoot, man, shoot.’’ Ah, 
he’s on. What did you expect? Play 
him! Net him! Now wait some more. 


‘There are other bass there, of course, . 


but wait for them to manifest their 
hungry presence. This is dry-lure fish- 
ing with a vengeance. The moments 
slip unheeded and unregarded by. 
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Night comes on apace. Ah, another 
splash; this time almost behind. To 
turn about takes but a second, and the 
lure strikes with a resounding splash 
just where it should. The fish rises 
instantly, misses, comes again before 
you ean breathe twice, and, lo! is on. 
Another battle. Another victory. A 
third fish comes to net before the light 
fades from the western sky and Night 
reigns supreme. 

No man may tell when Night arrives 
any more than we can say when the 
Day is born. So gradual, so impercep- 
tible is the change that it takes us all 
unawares. The lonesome fisherman 
suddenly discovers that he can no 
longer see the marging weeds; that 
Day has fled; it comes home with a 


THE SPORT 


shock, and he sits up, keenly alive to 


the situation. From somewhere out on 
the lake comes the sound of a great 
splash, for leviathan feeds in the night- 
time. There is a quick, nervous in- 
take of breath. ‘O-0-0-0-0-0-0, e-e-e-e,”’ 
suppose he gets‘on! ‘Splash!’’ Right 
by the boat, too! ‘‘Splash!’’ Probably 
where the first one rose. ‘‘Splash!’’ 
This time the thud of the glowing lure 
striking the water. It was a good cast, 
but the eager rodster has no time to 
felicitate himself upon his skill, for the 
fish is on. 

When will the epic of the fighting 
bass be written? Who will write it? 
Good Doctor Henshall has tried his 
hand, and has given us the story in 
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packed sentences that glow, but—shall 
[ be tried for heresy ?—he has failed to 
do justice to the bronze-backed war- 
rior. Now, roll all the accounts of bass 
battles you have ever read into one, 
multiply it by your own greatest and 
most notable experience, and you will 
have a faint idea what fighting a black 
bass in stygian night is like. The line 
rips thru the water with an audible 
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After being exposed to the flame of a match for a 
Can be seen by 


moment, they will glow several hours. 
the caster as well as by the bass. 


sound, tho the angler cannot see the 
broken surface. The bass leaps, re- 
turning with a splash that sets all the 
nerves awry, tho the circles rushing 
away to tell the story are invisible. The 
angler who does not yield to panic is 
unusual; even the most blasé of rod- 
sters will develop a case of ‘‘nerves’’ 
the first night, flashing the electric 
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light in all directions but the right one. 
To happen to catch the bass with the 
pencil of light just as he leaps is com- 
parable to seeing a ship, full rigged, 
sail across the disk of the round orbit 
moon just as it rises from its watery 
bed. But that is an aside. 

To feel the rushing fish, the line 
thrumming as he dashes this way and 
that in wild frenzy, or leaps into the 
air with a rain of water, and 
not be able to see’ him; to be 
compelled to guess, from day- 
light experiences, what he is 
doing, may well be dubbed 
‘‘angling that is different.’’ To 
fight him by instinct, reeling in 
and paying out when you feel 
that you must, as the line be- 
comes slack or taut, will try 
your skill, your nerves and 
your religion. Night casting is 
‘‘different,’’ all right. The fish 
tired, at last you bring him up 
to the boat’s side, but the bat- 
tle is not over by any means; 
remains the netting. In time 
you will learn to handle the net 
and electric flash with one 
hand, the latter grasped in the 
right hand with the net handle, 
while you control the fish with 
the left. Perhaps, probably, 
you will be compelled to drop 
the net and flash more than 
once before you conquer. Well 
for you, if in your excitement 
you do not drop them where 
you cannot reach them when 
needed. The bass netted and 
safely creeled, you will wipe 
the beads of sweat from your 
forehead, surprised to find 
your whole body in a glow. 
You will agree with me that 
night casting is ‘‘different,’’ all right. 

As to how late the fish will feed— 
all depends upon the local water, the 
weather and the number of anglers. I 
have known bass waters where the 
bronze-backs fed thruout the reign of 
Erebus, but they were much sought by 
anglers during the daytime and had 
therefore become night feeders almost 
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exclusively. A man could almost al- 
ways take a good basket between 10 
p. m. and 3 a.m. The weather has a 
great deal to do with fishing—has had 
since the time of Izaak Walton. Night 
fishing is at its best in July and Au- 
gust, when the ‘‘bloom’’ is on the 
water and the direct rays of the sun 
send the fish deep down for low tem- 
perature and shade. ‘‘I do not under- 
stand what these fish live on,’’ remarks 
the uninitiated, returning from the lake 
as the stars begin to peep out. ‘‘They 
are never on the feed.’’ Sly old bass! 
Ignorant fisherman! The former has 
changed his habits and the latter must 
reform. The coming of the stars marks 
the beginning of sport on many a 
‘*fished-out’’ lake. 

I am inclined to think—in fact, I am 
positive—that the title of this article 
designates the time of the month most 
successful for night fishing, ‘‘the dark 
0’ the moon.’’ Bass may be taken on a 


bright moonlight night, when the fish- 
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ing is comparatively easy, for the an- 
gler can see without the aid of an arti- 
ficial light, tho always the flash should 
be convenient and get-at-able. Even 
with the aid of a full moon the un- 
tangling of a back-lash is a serious mat- 
ter. Upon the other hand, a_ pitch- 
black night is more apt to present the 
faithful angler with a reeord fish. | 
like to see the stars—stars in the sky 
and stars in the water—but experience 
has taught me that the dream fish feed 
on the blackest nights—feed where the 
quiet night fisherman may reach them 
with a cast lure, an impossibility in 
broad daylight. If you doubt the as- 
sertion that the big fish feed after 
nightfall, simply push out on your fa- 
vorite lake about 10 or 11 o’elock and 
sit perfectly still. If you do not think 
some Titan is throwing logs into the 
water, I will miss my guess. That 
‘‘there are bigger fish in the lake than 
has ever been caught’’ is something 
more than a time-worn aphorism. 








Old crater hemmed in by a live glacier, near McCarthy, Alaska. Compts. Capt.J. P. Hubrick. 
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SOME ENTHUSIASTIC KENTUCKY FOXHOUND LOVERS AND THEIR DOGS. 


FOX HUNTING AND FOX DOGS 


OF KENTUCKY 


STANLEY BLAKE 


That the chase of the fox is one of 
the oldest and most popular of outdoor 
pastimes in Kentucky is a well-known 
fact, and the high esteem in which the 
sport is held is well illustrated. In 
Kentucky sport. is not only a religion, 
but THE religion. If a man is a good 
sportsman he need not be anything 
else. 

The true Kentucky fox hunter ex- 
hibits all the attributes of the devotee, 
the fanatic, the martyr—he is ready to 
die for his faith. I am sure he would 
cheerfully allow himself to be buried 
alive rather than hunt a bag of aniseed. 
His friends would cut him out if they 
suspected him of treason to the pure 
idea of fox hunting. He would be a 
marked man, an outcast, an outsider. 
The power of the fox hunt in Kentucky 
is unlimited ; it is a mightier engine 


than the law, for it is driven by public 
opinion. The country would ostracize 
the wretch caught in the act of violat- 
ing the fox-hunting code. His career 
would be ended; never more could he 
hold up his head. This is one reason 
why Kentucky is the greatest fox-hunt- 
ing state in the Union, also that the 
land is a goodly part blue grass and 
untended. The climate is moderately 
temperate, making running of the fox 
good at nearly all seasons of the year. 

The foxes are quite plentiful, for the 
reason that they have a good rough 
territory, well hidden by hills, cliffs, 
rocks and dells with very little timber 
except some thickets and _  under- 
growth, which is a cover for them, but 
not for hawks and owls, that are so 
destructive to the rabbit and the quail. 
Of the latter we have an abundance, 
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as most of the land is posted from 
shooting and in other parts it is too 
rough for man to make much headway 
with a gun. There are also many rivers 
and creeks well fed by the springs from 
the hills that afford a goodly supply of 
water for them, and I venture to state 
that there is not a single farm in this 
county that has not got at least one or 
more good fox dens on it where Rey- 
nard can securely hide when pressed 
hard by the hounds. 

Our very best running is in the 
spring before the sap starts in the grass 
and weeds, and while the young ones 
are in the den. The mother fox comes 
out of her den about sundown and 
starts in search of food, and when 
struck by the hounds will usually half 
circle until the dog fox squalls, and 
then she will make straight for the den. 
At this time the dog fox crosses her 
trail, and this leads the hounds away, 
and he seldom comes near the den 
again; but if pressed hard by the 
hounds he will take refuge in a differ- 
I think this is almost hu- 


ent place. 
man instinct to keep the hounds away 
from his family. Some claim that they 


cannot run a mother fox. This is per- 
fectly natural, according to my judg- 
ment, for no man ever saw a bird dog 
point a pheasant or quail on a nest. 
They hold no scent for a dog while 
brooding. Nature provides us with a 
dog to scent our game and also pro- 
vides the game to be scented, but she 
also provides weather and other condi- 
tions whereby our brooding game is 
protected, or we would soon have all 
game extinct. As Mother Earth takes 
away the scent from the brooding 
quail and pheasant, so does she take 
away the scenting particles of the 
mother fox. However, this is the best 
season of the year in which to start 
young dogs, as the old dog fox, as a 
rule, doesn’t go far away, but soon cir- 
- cles back to investigate his home sur- 
roundings; but as the young ones get 
old enough to run, the weeds get large 
and full of sap that intermingtes with 
the scent of the fox and thus keeps the 
pursuing hound baffling in rage trying 


‘headful of fox sense. 
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to find which way his quarry has gone. 
This is where good old Mother Nature 
again takes care of her offspring, but 
as time wends away and the summer’s 
growth begins to fade, the young ones 
are large and can get away. Then the 
scenting is good again, and with horn 
and -hounds we are happy and willing, 
and away we go to enjoy the greatest 
sport and to listen to the grandest mu- 
sic for mortal man to enjoy. Would 
that artist could paint on canvas or 
otherwise reproduce a fox hunt in its 
natural state! What a revelation it 
would be to our parlor friends that are 
not acquainted with nature and the 
great out-of-doors! 

The dogs used by us are the pure- 
bred Walker foxhounds with rough, 
coarse, wiry hair. Some of them have 
brush tails and all have good coats and 
well-padded feet. They are tireless 
workers and the best rangers and hunt- 
ers possible. 

We have hounds that will go five 
miles to get a fox, and I have known 
them to swim the river many times 
without apparently lessening their 
pace. They are the greatest barkers 
ever, having a short, quick ringing 
voice. After the fox is up some of our 
hounds speak nearly as regularly as a 
bell taps or a clock ticks until a ‘‘lose’’ 
is made, and if my brother sportsmen 
will allow me I will state that they 
have no equal for speed, endurance 
and staying qualities, together with a 
I have had the 
pleasure of traveling very extensively 
and have seen the Walker hounds put 
to a test under trying conditions in 
nearly every part of the United States. 
While I do not claim the Walker hound 
to be the best-cold trailers, I do claim 
that they can handle a fox better than 
any other dog, and I believe that most 
all other foxhounds are a little closer 
bred to the old Sleuth or Talbot hound. 
They will try to straddle the track and 
ponder it out, step by step. The nat- 
ural instinct of a fox on a very damp 
night is to try and make all his tracks 
under water; while the same fox, if 
started in a damp place on a dry, windy 
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night, will get a drink the first thing 
after leaving his den. He will then at 
once take to high, dry ground or run 
thru loose leaves and try and throw his 
pursuers off. 

Now, boys, am I not right? The old- 
fashioned hound comes along and 
strikes. He depends on cold trailing, 
and as he nears the low and marshy 
ground the scent seems stronger to 
him, and here he lingers trying to un- 
ravel it step by step, and before he has 
east ahead to catch a hotter trail the 
sly old fox is several miles away on 
some high ridge taking it a bit easy. 
While I do not condemn our good old- 
fashioned hounds, as I love to hear their 
long-drawn, melodious voices, there is 
another feature which is a drawback to 
them in a fast race, namely, their long- 
drawn voices cut their wind. 

I have learned from experience 
that the scenting particles of a fox 
linger in the vapor that hovers 
close to the earth, if the wind 
is in the south or west. But if 
the wind is in the north or east 


don’t blame your dogs for not running 
a fox to death in four or five hours, 
for if these conditions exist it is a dry 
wind and the scenting particles raise 
with the vapor and the hound ean only 
depend on the footprints, and you will 


not have a good race. But on the other 
hand, if the wind is in the south or 
west, it is a damp wind, and the vapor 
is low, and the fox leaves his scent on 
the trees, weeds, fences, and, in fact, 
everything he passes. This is where 
the Walker dog surpasses all others, 
as he doesn’t only depend on the foot- 
prints, but runs with his head up in the 
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air, and quickly catches the particles 
of scent left by the fleeing fox, and is 
away in a glad cry. 

I believe the Walker hound can dis- 
cover the front and back trail of a fox 
quicker than any other dog, for he gets 
busy as soon as he strikes and doesn’t 
linger on a scent, but casts ahead and 
soon has his fox up and away. I have 
had the pleasure of witnessing several 
field trials and also have seen the work 
of the Walkers against other strains in 
very high altitudes and dry climates, 
such as Arizona, Colorado, Idaho and 
Wyoming, and find the Walker’s way 
of depending on catch scent is far su- 
perior in driving a fox, coyote or 
wolf. Our New England friends tell 
us that their dogs run from twelve to 
twenty-four hours without catching or 
holding a fox. This is easily accounted 
for. Asa rule the wind is in the north 
or east and the ground and snow 
usually frozen or so cold that the par- 
ticles of scent left for a fast dog to 
handle are too cold to carry it away 
with much speed. 

I am very proud to state that we do 
not kill the fox here; on the contrary, 
every fox hunter in Kentucky protects 
the fox as much (or even more) as he 
does his stock. ‘Our dogs seldom ever 
eatch a red fox, but when running con- 
ditions are favorable they would catch 
many a one, only for the holes, rocks 
and cliffs in which the quarry hides. 

We have many noted packs of dogs 
in Kentucky. On some hunts we only 
use from five to eight dogs, sometimes 
twelve to fifteen dogs, and I have been 
on hunts where we used fifty to sixty- 
five dogs. 
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No. 54—The Emasculation of America. 


Most hunters do not 
camp, most campers 
do not hunt. Most of 
the hunting in Amer- 
ica today is done by 
two classes—the city 
man with money and 
the farmer. Only a 
very small percentage 
of these two classes 
ever pitch a camp. 
The wealthy city 
hunter finds it far 
more convenient to run out to his club 
bird reserve in an automobile, and to stay 
over night, if he does stay, in a club house, 
or in a nearby hotel or farm house. The 
farmer has all the outdoor life he wants in 
his daily work, hence he seldom camps out. 
The wealthy city sportsman and the meat- 
getting tiller of the land will cover over 
nine-tenths of the actual game-getters of 
America—in fact, only a very small per- 
centage of the population of this country 
ever hunt at all—have ever fired a shot— 
and even at this rate there are probably a 
thousand shotgun cartridges fired at game 
to one solid bullet. Big-game hunting has 
become exclusively a rich man’s game, and 
that means a city man’s pleasure. That is, 
if the game is hunted within the law. In 
the wilder districts the land workers of 
course kill the year round, but only mod- 
erately and for meat—for food—and often 
with regret instead of pleasure, because the 
game on the hoof or paw means money for 
guiding. To the outlying farmer the big 
game means either meat or flour, depending 
on whether it is on the hook or hoof, This 
so far has to-do with hunting, not as we 
would have it, but as it actually is. And 
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the conditions tend more and more every 
year as I have just outlined. 

Now let us turn to camping. The first 
thing a hunter needs is a gun; it is the last 
thing a camper needs, and he is usually 
better off without one—in fact, in many of 
the best camping places of America a gun 
of any kind whatever is prohibited, such as 
in all our national parks. And this same 
weaponless rule is enforced in many private 
places where camps are pitched, such as at 
camp meetings, health resorts and various 
educational meetings thruout the land. If 
it were possible to look down on the United 
States any day in summer, one would see 
camps without a gun to one where 
there was a weapon. And this would in- 
clude all target weapons, too. Probably not 
one camp in a thousand would be a hunter’s 
camp; all the others would be just for the 
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good outdoors. 

Hunting in America is necessarily on the 
decrease, but camping is fortunately on the 
increase. Today over half our people live 
in cities—54 per cent is, I believe, the offi- 
cial estimate. Just what the census offi- 
cials class as a “city” I do not know, but it 
includes what we commonly call “towns,” 
down to a certain number of inhabitants or 
houses. But the fact remains, nevertheless, 
that today over half the people dwell in 
cities, live the artificial life, and know not 
the meaning of sunrise nor the sound of 
running water. 

Altho we have heard a great deal during 
the past few years about “back to the soil,” 
the somber fact remains that more and 
more people pour into the streets than out 
onto the farms. The free land of America 
has been gone for a generation, and the 


“settler” of today needs first of all a check- 
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book; he buys his land more or less directly 
from some irrigation company. There has 
been a slight movement to develop the arid 
lands of the West, an experiment called 
“dry farming,’ which is in itself a contra- 
diction of terms, Personally I think the 
whole thing is merely a form of placer min- 
ing, just stripping the soil for a few years, 
then nothing left but a dusty waste, bare of 
even its native grasses. Dry farming, to 
my mind—and I have known the dry West 
for over forty years, remember—is to actual 
farming what range cattle were to the pres- 
ent-day beef steer and dairy cow—just a 
passing phrase—successful for a short time 
in certain limited localities, but that is all. 

So look at it as we will, the hard fact 
confronts us that more and more people 
crowd into the city squares, and the phys- 
ical manhood of America degenerates in 
proportion. The street is no place to raise 
a child. Perhaps the most bitter, because 
the most true, comment ever made on Amer- 
ica was by an Indian, after he had been 
taken for an extended trip to view the glo- 
ries of our civilization. 

“What is the most remarkable thing you 
have seen in America?” he was asked. His 
answer was in three words, “Little children 
working.” 

The hysterical collectors of money for 
Europe’s afflicted, the beggars of coin to 
squander on Chinese souls, or Hottentot, the 
peace grannies and other dreamers walking 
in’ their sleep, the ranter of the skirted 
vote, the spread-eagle verbalists of Wash- 
ington and the cooing doves of the univer- 
sities and the colleges, let them all answer 
that Indian. But it spoils their dream—and 
maybe, graft—so let the poor savage go, 
and also the working children. Let us talk, 
rather, of the violet, or of the grand moral 
movements that are sweeping the world, 
and that will make all men brothers; the 
sword shall be hammered into a plowshare 
and the lion and the lamb shall lie down 
together—when the lion learns to eat grass. 

It all reminds me of the party before: the 
painting. The picture showed the Chris- 
tians being fed to the lions in the arena of 
the Coliseum at Rome, Papa was probably 
internally bored, but dared not say so, so 
he poked around with his arms full of wraps, 
while Mamma and Auntie did the correct 
thing. Suddenly little Arthur, angel child, 
began to sob. “See how appreciative the 
child is,’ Auntie pointed out. “Are you 
sorry for the martyrs, dearest, dying glo- 
rious for their faith——”’ “Noo,” blub- 
bered the cherub, “I’m crying for that poor 
kitty over there who ain’t got nothin’ to 
eat.” 

And this sums up about 99 per cent of 
the gush that fills our schools, papers, pul- 
pits, books and people of today in America. 
It is as hollow as a drum, and when forced 
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into a corner it is as dumb as a giraffe—or 
else denies the facts of its own eyes and 
ears, and invents others of a purple-pinkish 
haze, founded on hearsay, desire and 
dreams. I have noticed that those who 
talk most glibly of the slums have never 
seen them, much less lived in them, and 
they talk of “education” when all the slum 
wants is food. No book will satisfy an 
empty stomach. They want meat, not 
morals—this one-tenth discard of the unfit 
of the last generation. The slum does not 
reproduce itself, remember, but it is ever 
recruited from the, weaklings of the last 
generation, The babies of the slums simply 
die. A few live, but they are mostly runts 
and stunts, mentally, morally and phys- 
ically. But these few render a service to 
the race that no one else does, nor can. It 
is this: 

The brains of the race come from the so- 
called upper classes, the brawn of the race 
from the outdoor population, and the an- 
cient Greek in his ignorance thought this 
was all there was to a man—‘“a perfect 
mind in a perfect body.” But the Greek is 
no longer with us; he died out because his 
theory was not quite complete. He did not 
know about the microbe, nor the white cor- 
puscle. Now, a perfect mind in a perfect 
body is worthless unless that body has the 
power to fight disease, and this power the 
surviver of the slum supplies. The white 
corpuscle is no more a part of the human 
body than is the disease germ. Our bodies 
are their habitations, of which neither are 
an essential part. Out of one hundred babies 
born who might have lived to be weaklings 
if they had been polite, ninety-nine die in 
the slums, but the one hundredth lives su- 
perior to most diseases, and this power he 
hands down to mankind. He may be a crim- 
inal, and all that, but he has the trained 
white corpuscles, and they are as valuable 
to the race as is grey matter or good bone 
and muscle fiber. 

But a race of runts may survive where a 
line of thorobreds die out. Only selective 
breeding can improve any race. “Educa- 
tion” has a sweet sound and all that; it is 
very nice and polite, but the hard fact re- 
mains that nowhere on the earth has any 
species ever risen above others except thru 
selective breeding. Just how the selection 
is made matters not, and that is a matter 
of as much dispute today as it was when 
Darwin wrote; but the fact remains with 
us even tho we do not know its reason. 
Like gravitation, it is a fact, but its reason 
is unguessed; maybe unguessable? 

Take the wiid horses as an illustration. 
In spite of pretty fairy tales about our Wild 
West, and all that, the wild horse is a runt. 
But he is the direct unmixed son of. the 
finest thorobreds in the world—the war 
horses of the Spaniards. Once wild, the 
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thorobred was freed from the guiding influ- 
ence of selective breeding for only a few 
points, such as speed and size, and the nat- 
ural selecting was along other lines, such 
as resistance to winter conditions on the 
open range. So the thorobred Arabian be- 
came the Arizona runt, hardly worth a cart- 
ridge and his hide. 

Now, there is nothing on earth to prevent 
the human from doing the same thing. 
Many races have already done so, and have 
disappeared from the earth. The Roman 
tried the “melting-pot” idea, and was melt- 
ed in his own pot. The melting pot and 
crucible are fine poetic terms, but I would 
call attention to the waste basket and gar- 
bage barrel. He disappeared in the mixed 
mass he brought together and tried to di- 
gest. He met the same fate as any other 
animal that tries to swallow too much. The 
Greek has also departed hence, and has left 
no forwarding address. Because of the war 
we will of course not discuss the various 
European races of today. But some are on 
the upgrade and some are on the down- 
grade. That does not concern us, however, 
except our weak sisters who are always 
worrying about the brotherhood of man. A 
negro proposing to their daughter cures 
them, however, and we can pass them over 
as only a temporary nuisance, even tho at 
present they actually have the command of 
affairs here in America. Outside war con- 
ditions will eventually straighten out all 
that, however, and once more put the iron- 
handed men at the head of things. The 
enervating leadership of the vocalizing 
idealists is about done in this country. 

Personally they are the most pleasant, 
lovable men in the community, but they are 
as impractical as a lot of new-hatched gos- 
lings in Death Valley. They would plant 
the wheat fields of hard necessity with 
ethical pansies and tube roses, and their 
place in life is to give to airy nothings a 
local habitation and a name—but they are 
the worst possible teachers and leaders. 

America today is a battleship in a fog of 
uncertainty with a blind poet in the conning 
tower, and with enthusiastic children play- 
ing with the machinery. Children and poets 
are fine, but they do not belong on a battle- 
ship, and the idealists with their bouquets 
of ethics have no place in the seats of the 
mighty. The leadership of children unfits 
a man for the leadership of men; nor is the 
bookworm in the closet any better qualified. 

Books without travel breed the book- 
worm; travel without books makes the 
tramp; the two together, travel correcting 
books, and books enlightening travel, give 
information; the lack of both insures igno- 
rance. Books alone result in the “educated 
idiot,” the merely academic, while unread 
travel produces the “wise guy”; neither one 
better than the other, and both useless and 
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usually harmful apart, like the two blades 
of a pair of scissors. And, curiously 
enough, each looks down on the other, the 
tramp and the bookworm. If the tramp is 
too hard, the closet student is too soft; both 
are impractical extremes, both are out of 
touch with the balancing affairs of the 
everyday, bread-and-butter world. 

“The professional mind is fundamentally 
unfit for executive positions, for leader- 
ship, yet today the official places in 
America are filled by thinkers and dream- 
ers instead of by men of action. The pro- 
fessional men, such as lawyers, preachers, 
doctors, teachers, artists, musicians and 
writers, all have their work and their 
place in the world, but it is not theirs to 
direct and to command. They can think 
but they cannot lead. 

Their part is to originate; they are the 
inventors, and are by nature unfit to lead 
other men. They are the architects of the 
world, not the builders. Leadership is a 
gift of the Gods, as totally apart from all 
other mental qualities as is a genius for 
music, words or machinery. The architect 
is himself a poor builder; it takes a dream- 
less contractor who can handle men to 
make the thinker’s dream come true. The 
thinker cannot do it himself. 

As Frederick the Great once said: “If 
I wanted to ruin the nation I would turn 
it over to the professors.” And Frederick 
was one of the greatest leaders of all 
time, and did more to encourage learning 
than any other ruler of his age. He knew. 

That I, myself, belong both by nature 
and circumstance to this professional, non- 
executive kind of men, as do mest of my 
best friends, in no way detracts from the 
cold truth of what is written here. How it 
affects them or me is of no consequence. 
I am writing facts, not flattery. 

Today in America we are just beginning 
to reap the follies planted during the past 
few generations by the rhetorical idealists, 
by the monkey-fingered reformers and by 
the grabbing and grubbing moneyites. One 
military order, issued outside the United 
States, can have more weight, with its in- 
stant effect, than all the sob stuff with 
which the weak sisters have deluged this 
country for years. Laws on paper are 
worthless compared to marks in the ground 
made with iron, A very dignified old gentle- 
man, flustered and highly scandalized— 
“Bless my soul!”—reads the riot act and 
quotes the law, but a cop with a club clears 
the street. And if he can’t, then turn loose 
the machine guns. It was thus that after 
eight years of theory an undersized lieuten- 
ant of artillery won the mastery of Europe 
in a week and changed the course of the 
history of the world, one Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 
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The essence of a republic is that the ma- 
jority rule. The most intelligent are neces- 
sarily always in the minority. Thus a re- 
public, if it were possible, would always be 
ruled by the more ignorant majority, but 
such a thing never has occurred in nature. 
The government is what governs; it is not 
a pretty plan on paper, and democracy is 
mob rule: it is a dream of sublimated an- 
archy, hopeless, unwarranted and impos- 
sible. 

And the Americans, if théy are to be men 
and women among the people of the earth, 
must set aside these undermining, core- 
gnawing elements that have had the public 
ear for so many years. Turn these men out 
of doors if they want to botanize. They can 
pick flowers, but they cannot cut wood and 
break stone. They chase butterflies with 
a silken net, but they cannot single-handed 
spear a shark nor tackle a bear with a gun. 

Today America stands before the other 
nations unarmed and unmanned—a loose, 
uncertain mass worshiping money, and run 
by women. In America today are more 
murders, more divorces, more accidents, 
more slums and more little children work- 
ing than in any other white nation in the 
world. And these people. live in the rich- 
est, best watered, most mineralized land on 
earth. What is the reason? 

I would give three reasons: First, the 
lack of birth control, keeping alive the un- 
fit, and immigration, Unless the unfit are 
weeded out the race breeds down, and what 
is the use of doubling the food supply if one 
doubles the number of mouths? The result 
on the individual is the same. Second, that 
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a republic is an undesirable and impossible 
form of government, the comparative ig- 
norant majority blindly trying to lead the 
more intelligent minority. Education can- 
not alter this condition, for while education 
may raise the people as a whole it raises 
the intelligent minority faster than it can 
the duller majority. Third—and herein, to 
my mind, is focused the whole thing—in 
becoming feminine America has become ef- 
feminate. 

If we are to surviye as a people we Amer- 
icans must have more boxing and less base- 
ball, more leather and less lace, more drill- 
ing and less dancing, more artillery and 
less alimony, more Men and fewer Miss 
Nancys. <A long peace tends to breed a 
neuter sex, and the day of Mamma’s darling, 
the six-foot suckling with a lisp and a vision, 
is about done—or the American is done. 
He, she, or it is the product of the chinless 
husband and the iron-jawed suffragette, her- 
maphroditic hybrid of a sheep and a wasp— 
a neuter from two neuters. It is time we 
stopped the breed. 

A nation’s history is carved by the weap- 
ons of its enemies, and this soft Thing, a 
sissy, a Mamma’s boy, cannot stand against 
the heavy-handed men of virile, non-effemi- 
nate nations. A soft word turneth away 
wrath, but not invasion, and when one is 
shot thru one cheek he cannot turn the 
other cheek, for the bullet has broken his 
neck. Yes, in becoming feminized a man, 
a family or a nation becomes effeminate. 
It were well if the American regained his 
manhood. 


Outdoor Life. 


Outdoors with God, 


And with the creatures of his hand; 


Beneath the sky, 


Unfettered in a mountain land. 


A plot of ground, 


The soil to till for fresh, green food; 


A cabin rough 


To shelter ’gainst the weather’s mood— 
An outdoor life. 


The peaks above, 

The thick, deep forest all about; 
The cafion’s walls 

To echo back your laugh or shout: 
The rushing stream, 

The quiet pools for dainty fish, 
The feathered tribe 

To furnish music as you wish— 

In outdoor life. 


When winter comes, 

The cabin walls all hung with skins; 
The burning logs, 

A few selected heaping bins; 
By day the hunt, 

The traps well set, and then by night 
To pack the pelts 

To market in the distant town— 

My outdoor life. 


RALPH ELLISON REID. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. 


He will gladly answer any 


questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to the cause 
of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted 








Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 243—An Oregon Invitation. 


Editor Angling Department:—Should you 
ever tuke a notion to make a trip into the 
Oregon country I want you to come to Bend 








“'MOST AS BIG AS ME.” CONTRIBUTED 


and we will show you such fishing as you 
never imagined, I know that this is putting 
it pretty strong, but we can deliver the 
goods. In and near Bend we have some of 
the best, if not the very best, trout and 
dolly fishing to be found in the country. 
Trusting that I may have the pleasure of 
fishing with you some day, I close.—S. G. 
D., Lafayette, Ore. 

I am always grateful to the boys for their 
invitations to visit their fishing grounds. It 
warms one as does the flames of the leap- 
ing campfire. I am going to accept every 
one of the “invites,” trusting that the day 
will come when I can live up to my promise 
You remember the parable of the unjust ste- 
ward, tound, I believe, in the Bible, how he 
provided for the future? So I am trying to 
provide a welcome for a dreamed-of day. 
Ah, dreams, they are the stuff from which 
hope is made. Again thank you.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 244—Salmon Club of Oregon. 


Editor Angling Department:—Thinking 
that you might be interested in fishing con- 
ditions here and in our salmon club, I am 
sending you our 1916 booklet.—Sec., Port- 
land, Ore. 

We are always glad to hear from fishing 
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clubs und the good work being done by 
them. You are to be congratulated on your 
fishing and the wise manner in which you 
are preserving it.—O. W. S. 

Follows a bit of news from the booklet: 

“Salmon fishing in the Willamette River 
usually begins with the first clear water in 
the spring. Fish have been taken on the 
spoon as early as March 1, but if we havea 
year of heavy rains and high water, there 
may be no spoon fishing before the middle 
of April. 

“Even with favorable water conditions, not 
many salmon are taken before April 10, as 
the main run of fish reach the Willamette 
about that date. From then until the end of 
May the fish come in by the hundreds, and 
the light-tackle anglers enjoy fishing of the 
highesc order. 

“Three methods of taking salmon have 
been developed by the Willamette River 
anglers: stiil fishing, where the spoon is 
held in fixed position so that it spins near 
the bottom; trolling in the eddies and deep 
water near shore; and casting in the cross 
currents below the falls at Oregon City. 

“The best hours for spoon fishing are from 
6 to 9 in the morning and from 4 to 7 in the 
evening. Salmon become restless as the 
light gains strength. It is during these hours 
that the best catches are made.” 


Letter No. 245—Squawfish Inimical to Dolly 
Varden? 


Editor Angling Department:—I live on the 
shores of a lake which is overstocked with 
squawiish. The lake was stocked with Dolly 
Varden some five years ago, but there are 
no. signs of them now. Do you think the 
trout were overcome by the squawfish? Do 
you think squawfish could overcome black 
bass?—J. H. A., Sagle, Idaho. 

I doubt very much if squawfish (Ptycho- 
cheilus Oregonensis) are inimical to trout. 
unless the former are greatly in the majority 
and food scarce, Any game fish, so-called, 
is more or less given to feeding upon smal! 
fry. As the species you mention inhabit the 
same water in a large portion of the West. 
I shouid not think the disappearance of the 
“Dolly Varden” owing to the squaws. A 
Dolly Varden is capable of taking care of 
itself under average conditions. You do 
not. state whether adult fish or fry were 
planted; if the latter, the squawfish might 
easily overcome them, Suppose you plant 
a few adult Dolly Vardens. As to bass— 
well, if your water is adapted to trout I 
would give the former a good try-out before 
planting the latter. Bass, like Dolly Var- 
dens, can take care of themselves, tho I 
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would plant adults, if possible. However, I 
am not in favor of planting a possible trout 
water with black bass, good as the latter 
are, until absolutely certain that trout will 
not thrive. 


I referred your question to U. S. Fish 
Commission and append their reply: 

“You are advised that since every carni- 
vorous fish is more or less inimical to other 
fishes, there is no doubt but that the squaw- 
fish would be to some extent inimical to 
trout, and vice versa. However, the squaw- 
fish, trout and char naturally inhabit the 
same waters; therefore, other conditions be- 
ing favorable, it would not seem illogical to 
stock squawfish waters with the other spe- 
cies. If only waters free from inimical spe- 
cies should be stocked with trout there 
would be few streams or lakes in which the 
trout might be introduced. In making plants 
many conditions must be taken into consid- 
eration; particularly should care be taken 
to insure that the plant of young fish does 
not serve merely as a feast for those al- 
ready in the waters.” 

From this quotation, which was received 
after the above reply was written, it would 
seem that my contention that adult fish 
should be planted in such a water as you 
have in mind, is well founded. Obviously, 
to introduce fry into a water alive with full- 
grown, hungry fish, unless more pleasant 
and desired food is abundant, would be sim- 
ply to “serve a feast for those already in 
the water.”—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 246—Why Some Trout’s Flesh Is 
Red. 


Editor Angling Department:—I was on 2 
fishing trip a few days ago and noticed that 
some cf the fish taken were possessed of 
deep red meat, while others were white. 
They were all cut-throats; there could be 
no doubt of that. Why the difference?— 
S. M., Drain, Ore. 

You have propounded a constantly re- 
occurring question. There seems to be an 
ingrained conviction that the color of a 
fish’s flesh is governed by its species. In 
the market, any Great Lake’s trout with 
red flesh is denominated a “salmon,” tho 
the fact of the matter is, it is in no wise 
removed from the white-fleshed individual. 
Also, when an angler takes a red-fleshed 
brook trout of the Eastern variety, he 
thinks he has an aristocratic aristocrat. It 
is no uncommon thing to hear it said that 
the red-fleshed fish is richer in taste. After 
all, the color of the trout’s flesh depends 
upon its physical condition, perhaps to a 
certain extent upon its food. One scientist 
maintains that the red-fleshed fish is a wee 
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bit off color—is sick, in fact. I wonder 
what those people will say to that who 
claim that the red-fleshed trout is the more 
toothsome? Look the matter up for your- 
self in the publications of the United States 
Fish Commission.—O, W. S. 


Letter No. 247—How Large Should These 
Bass Be? 


Editor Angling Department:—This sum- 
mer I plan to visit a small lake in Mich- 
igan; it is about 800 feet long by 300 wide, 
marged upon two sides with brush and 
weeds. Should such a lake furnish a mod- 
erate supply of bass, the limit in size being, 
say, six pounds? The water is not much 
fished, probably two persons a week visit- 
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natural food is exhausted and the inhabi 
tants turn cannibals, eating their own off- 
spring, a few large fish resulting. You 
speak of six-pound bass as tho they were 
moderate sized. Now, I should consider a 
fish of that weight a large one. If you carn 
take two-pound bass from your lake in any 
numbers, I should advise you to be content. 
—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 248—Where Fish Swarm, 


Editor Angling Department:—I am en 
closing a couple of photographs which ap- 
pear to me somewhat remarkable, Both 
were iaken in British Columbia quite re- 
cently and show trout. The pool is on Pow- 
ell River, and the other shows Loon Lake 





DO YOU SEE THE FISH IN THE WATER?” 


ing it. Judging from what I have heard, 
there have been some good ones taken from 
this lake.—P. J., Evanston, Ill. 


Naturally,, your question is difficult of an- 
swer; chere are so many elements entering 
into the problem. As to how large the fish 
will run will depend wholly upon the 
‘amount of natural food in the water and 
not upon the size of the lake. A small lake 
is likely to produce small fish because of 
the consequent paucity of food. Sometimes 
the following occurs in a small body of 
water: At first the fish thrive, then the 





COMPTS. W. A. B., BEND, ORE. 


Falls, British Columbia, I think the fishing 
in Powell River and on the Risen Lakes is 
undoubtedly the best in the world. I send 
these pictures to you because Outdoor Lif 
is paying more attention to the West than 
any magazine published in the country.— 
W. A. B., Bend, Ore. 


I have examined the photos sent with 
much interest, especially the one showing 
the school of fish in the water. I am afraid 
that it will not reproduce well, however, as 
it seems quite dull. Such a photo makes 
one’s reel fingers itch with impatience. 
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“ONE UP AND TWO TO RISE.” COMPTS. W 
A. B., BEND, ORE. 


Just to cast a fly out over those swarming 
—that is the word, “swarming’—fish would 
be a pleasure—a sort of piscatorial para- 
dise, You fellows of the West are always 
making me dissatisfied with my condition. 
But come again with your pictures; I can 
stand it—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 249—A Standardless Reel. 


Editor Angling Department:—Like many 
men who fish only occasionally, I manage 
to manufacture a few back-lashes. Now, the 
many cross-bars are a pesky nuisance when 
it comes to untangling the line. Is there 
a reel with less than the regular number of 
cross-bars?—-W. B. H., Milwaukee, Wis. 

There is, or was, a reel in the market 
which should just meet your desires—the 
“Stockford,” at one time made by the Stock- 
ford Reel Co., South Bend, Ind. I do not 
know that the firm still exists; neither do 
I know that the reel is manufactured at 
present. It is provided with but one bar, 
at the back, aside from the two base bars 
attached to the reel-plate. It is a solid 
well-constructed winch. I do not know that 
it met with much favor, tho there is ne 
reason why it should not have been popular. 
If you do not succeed in getting trace of 


the reel, perhaps the publication of this let- 


ter will elicit some information. See ar- 
ticle, “Some Odd Casting Reels,’ in this is 
sue.—O. W. S. 


The Book of Modern Tackle. 


Waterloo or Austerlitz. 


In Two Parts. 


Part 2. 


Containing Some Advice Regarding Landing Tools and How to Use Them, Not to Mention 
Finishing the Battle. 


By. O. W. Smith. 


To the point where the bass gives up the 
struggle, whether the angler fishes from 
the bank or a boat, wades or rides, the bat- 
tle must be conducted in essentially the 
same manner. Now that the fish lies inert 
and exhausted, there is 
a wide divergence in the 
style of landing net re- 
quired. The fisherman 
who wades will not em- 
ploy the same sort of 
net that the man who 
casts from a boat will find most convenient. 
Indeed, the latter’s tool is almost awkward 
for the former’s purpose. Furthermore, 





VARIETY IN 
LANDING 
NETS AND 
TOOLS 








there is variety in nets also. Just run thru 
the advertising pages of almost any outdoor 
magazine and note the offerings. If you de- 
sire something besides a net, then there are 
pinchers, automatic gaffs, hand grippers 
and such like galore. Surely your individ- 
ual needs and whims may be satisfied. We 
do not expect to mention all nets; that 
would be impossible; simply give you a 
rough idea of what style should be em- 
ployed for a given method of angling, leav- 
ing the selecting of the particular net to 
the angler. In concluding, we will talk 
briefly of gaffs, for they must have a place 
in every bass angler’s outfit. The reason 
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therefore will hereinafter appear, as the 
lawyers say. 

The net for the man who wades must 
possess a short handle, and all bass nets 
should be wide of hoop as compared with 
those employed in trout fishing, I am not 
particular as to the shape of the hoop; you 
may use the “square- 
ender” if you think it 
more convenient; but 
whatever shape you se- 
lect be sure that the 
hoop is sufficiently strong in the throat and 
the net itself well made. I like the square 
bottom net, but after all, that is not a mat- 
ter of supreme importance. I am totally out 
of conceit with the net provided with a rub- 
ber sling, the memory of several welts and 
bumps serving to emphasize my dislike. | 
have never found the sling net where 1 
wanted it, tho maybe it has been because 
I have used the wrong kind. I desire a 
good iolding hand net—one with a rigid 
frame, convenient and get-at-able. There 
are various folding nets, built for trout fish- 
erman, compact enough to go into an ordi- 
nary tackle box, tho they take some time 
to set up. Some of these trout nets are 
arranged to hook on the coat of the angler 
and if the hoop is large enough, the net bag 
deep enough, they will do nicely for the 
bass fisherman whe wades. Our fishermar 
is in the water knee deep or deeper; a long 
handle is a decided disadvantage; he must 
have none of it. As to whether or not the 
net hoop itself should fold, all depends of 
course upon the needs of the individual an- 
gler; simply the folding frame is a great 
convenience in transporting and packing; 
it must be set up when in use. 


A number of automatic gaffs and hand 
nippers have come into existence, many of 
which have lived a short life. I remember 
well a certain automatic gaff. When set 
with jaws wide open, all the angler had to 
do was touch the fish: 
the jaws closed auto- 
matically and the fish 
was impaled. I used the 
contrivance but once upon a black bass, and 
I was satisfied. The nippers closed upon 
my capture, transfixing it from both sides, 
instantly killing the fish. I never used that 
gaff for bass again. Recently a ne~ nipper 
has appeared upon the market which seems 
to have some points of excellence, It will 
hold the fish securely; but, after all, I much 
doubt that it will take the place of the old 
regulation landing net. 


The requirements of the boat fisherman 
are somewhat different from those of the 
wader: his net should be possessed of a 
comparatively long handle, tho I can see no 
need for the four-foot length sometimes 
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used. A thirty-inch han- 
dle is long enough in al! 
conscience, more. con- 
venient and I think gen- 
erally satisfactory. Of course, with the ex- 
ceedingly long handles it is possible to 
reach well out from the boat, but I rather 
play the fish until I can bring him close up 
to the boat or do anything with him I 
please. The fun of the game is in playing 
the fish and not in netting. I would gladly 
eliminate the latter if possible. I never slip 
the landing net under a goodly bass that I 
do not feel sorry for my prize; he puts up 


BOAT NET 























2—A folding 
(a). 


i—Hand nipper for landing bass 


net—net and hoop packs into handle 


such a gallant fight that the angler pos- 
sessed of an atom of sporting blood must 
needs respect him. 

The net for the bank fisherman will de- 
pend upon the individual angler. There is 
no question but that the long-handled net 
is most convenient when it comes to actu- 
ally netting the fish, tho it must needs be 
carried in the hand as 
one makes his way along 
the bank, and the way a 
net will cling to brush is 
enough to provoke a saint. The angler must 
determine for himself whether or not he 
will put up with the inconvenience of carry- 
ing for the advantage of landing the fish. 
I have carried a net for two days without 
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hooking a fish worth while, When carrying it 
was anything but a means of grace; leaving 
it in camp upon the third day, only to take 
a large fish which it was next to impossible 














2—A little invention which holds the jaws of 
the pike apart while the angler hunts the hook. 


to land. The folding net, if not two much 
folded, has the value of portability. A net 
that folds too much takes too long to set 
up, and the chances are it will not be set 
up when you need it. I know of one net 
that is always folded out of the way, and 
a single motion will bring it 
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has a bit of fight left in him, he can 
dash out of the net, You have him at a 
manifest disadvantage when you turn him 
into the net as Nature planned that he 
should swim, It seems a little matter, but 
like many little matters, it is of tremendous 
importance, Perhaps it would not be out of 
place to say once more that the fish should 
be thoroly exhausted before an attempt is 
made to use the net; a modicum of strength 
at the last moment is often the angler’s 
undoing. Never be in a hurry to use land- 
ing tools. Why not enjoy the game to the 
limit, anyway? Unless you are fishing for 
something to eat simply there is no need 
for hurry; you certainly are not trying to 
catch more bass than John Smith; you are 
too good a sportsman for that unethical pro- 
ceeding, I am sure, 

There are times when we will find our- 
selves sans net, sans gaff, sans everything: 
what then? Well, play your fish until he is 
weary, then play him until he is exhausted. 
then play him some more. When you are 
sure there is not an 
ounce of fight left in his 
muscular body, bring 
him close up to the boat 
reach down carefully, slip your fingers in 
his gills and lift him gently into the boat 
It can be done; the trict is not at all diffi- 
cult, Strange as it may seem, once you 
have your fingers in Bronzeback’s gills 
he loses all power of flopping, or seems to. 
This is a good point to remember when you 
have a badly hooked fish: simply hold him 
up by the under side of the gills and dis- 
entangle the hooks, 

I can not write of netting fish without 
adding a word regarding that which should 
follow the net if you expect to use the fish 
for food, and that is, kill it at once. Do 
not leave your capture to die a lingering 
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to the front ready to greet 
the weary fish. 


So much for the types of 
nets. Now about using them. 
Whatever net you use there 
is just one proper way to 
net a fish, and 
that is head first. 
Nearly all the 
photographs one 
sees discloses the 
angler pulling the net up 
over the tail of a fish as he 
would draw a boot on his 
foot. All wrong. Let your 
bass turn and go into the net. 
Never draw the net over the 
fish, especially tail first. 
Stands to reason that the net 
will catch on the raised fins 
of the fish; furthermore, if he 
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1—Folding net for the man who wades. 
boat fisherman. 
on coat. No, 
3—Gaff hook fitting handle of No. 2 in place of net. 





2—Folding net for 
No. 1 folds in middle “X” and attaches to button 


folds at “a’ and “b” and the handle detaches. 
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death, flopping its life 
slowly away upon the 
dry floor of your boat, 
or perishing on a string 
thrown over the side. A 
live box is of course a convenience unless 
your fish is badly hurt by the hook, or the 
box is overcrowded. Be kind to your fish 
and the flesh will be much better for food. 
You would not think of eating strangled 
animal flesh, would you, and a fish dying 
out of its natural element dies practically 
the same death that a land animal does 
when it suffocates. A quick thrust down 
thru the back of the neck with a sharp 
knife will do for any bass quickly. Let the 
fish bleed; you will find the flesh more 
firm and sweet when you place it in the pan. 
Kill him quick unless you are going to lib- 
erate him; if so, do it at once. 

Some wise guy has said that it is the un- 
expected that always happens. Now, I do 
not know what happened to him that he 
said it, but if a bass angler, I can imagine— 
he hooked a big pike. Always the bass 
caster runs a chance of hooking one of 
those fresh-water wolves, and he should 
have his plans of battle made and drawn 
up beforehand. When you purchase a land- 
ing net buy one with a separate head and 
gaff hook that fits the 
net handle, and see to it 
that that hook is in your 
tackle box; then when 
that big pike comes along 
your companion can 
quickly disengage the net head and substi- 
tute the convenient gaff. Always, then, you 
have a dependable and convenient gaff as 
well as net, with but one handle. That un- 
expected pike deserves a bit of attention, 
for you will not want him to escape. A pis- 
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tol is a convenient tool, lacking which a 
good thick club may be made to serve right 
well. A single whack between the wicked 
eyes will effectually quiet him so that you 
can get him into the boat and sever the 
spine. Be sure that he is wearied before 
you attempt to strike, lest you find that 
you strike your line—a disastrous and ag- 
gravating thing to do. 

As an illustration of the unexpected pike, 
let me narrate an experience. I was shore 
casting on a certain noted Wisconsin 
stream, all by my lonesome, Three nice 
bass had come to my net, and I was about 
returning to camp, when 
a whim possessed me 
to make one more cast 
in the direction of a 
weed bed, some thirty 
yards distant. Now, just 
because I paid little attention to the cast it 
was a perfect one, and a monstrous pike 
took my lure, a Chippewa underwater. 
What e fight it was! Time and again that 
monster had all but a few yards stripped 
from my reel, and I was praying that he 
might break loose and escape. He was well 
hooked. A number of times I had him 
reeled up to within striking distance, but 
always he had strength enough for another 
run. Just as I had about despaired of ever 
conquering he gave up, tho I spent another 
ten minutes making him swim after he was 
ready to rest. Finally I brought him to my 
feet—I was out in the water waist deep, by 
the way—slipped my hand into his gills, my 
fingers being cruelly lacerated by his awful 
teeth, and dragged him inconsequentially on 
shore. Exhausted, I sat down and admired 
That night three of our neighbors, as wel! 
as ourselves, dined upon baked pike. Land- 
ing fish is not wholly a matter of tools. 
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Some Odd Casting Reels and Special Attachments. 
By O. W. Smith. 


We have already referred to freak reels. 
a great many of which were still-born or 
lived but a short life. After all, the an- 
gling fraternity is somewhat conservative: 
it will not stand for a too-radical innova- 
tion. A change must come gradually if it 
is to be adopted. There may be good points 
about a freak reel, but because it is a freak 
it will stand little show of even a fair try- 
out. I do not care for a reel too different. 
Naturally, in showing these reels in my col- 
lection I will refrain from commenting upon 
their merits to any great extent, and from 
criticism entirely, leaving the reader to de- 
termine in his own mind as to their respec- 
tive value. 

The gyratory reel was brought to my 


home by the traveling representative of a 
certain hardware house, a “special” he was 
then pushing. We tried it out on the street, 
to the great amusement of a crowd which 
soon gathered, and they 
were not all fishermen. 
either, The illustration 
gives a good idea of the 
reel, its rather odd name 
referring to the eccen- 
tric action of the spool, wobbling from left 
to right like the lodge goat with each revo- 
lution, laying the line from end to end of 
the spool. The lever, shown in the illustra- 
tion, frees the spool from the crank-shaft, 
so it is a free spool. It will be noticed that 
it is built in the handle of the rod—is a 
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part of the rod. The crank is of a peculiar 
shape. All in all, I consider it one of the 
strangest creations ever produced for wind- 
ing a line or casting. It certainly would 
handle a line in a manner to surprise the 
doubting Thomases who saw it perform, but 














THE GYRATORY REEL. 
One of the strangest reels ever 
the anglers of America. 


introduced to 


aman would need to be possessed of more 
than a little courage to take the arrange- 
ment out in company on a bass lake, 
Another odd bass reel which came into 
my possession a few years ago was the 
“Kenward Special,’ tho there is nothing 
radically strange about it, save the arrange- 
ment for thumbing. It is somewhat like the 
well-known single ac- 
tions —“Experts’—which 
are so popular’ with 
trout fly-fishermen, only 
much larger, being 
something like seven 
inches in diameter, a single revolution of 
the spool retrieving nearly two feet of line 
The handle is simply two knobs fastened di- 
rectly to the reel-head. At the base of the 
reel a concave surface is provided for the 
thumb, the idea being to facilitate thumb- 
ing. Tho I tried out the reel somewhat at 
length, I never succeeded in getting the 
hang of it, the side weight always tipping 
the rod over, in spite of my best efforts. 
I have always been sorry that I let those 
two reels get out of my collection, and 
would be very glad indeed to replace them 
One sometimes sees listed—I have never 
happened to see them in actual use—reels 
built in the rod handle. The innovation 
seems too great for the average fisherman, 
tho one can easily discover certain advan- 
tages that such an ar- 
rangement would have, 
tho it would also have 
several disadvantages 
/ The spooling of the line 
properly might be something of a problem, 
while, if not of the take-down style, a bad 
back-lash would be quite difficult of solu- 
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tion. Upon the other hand, the weight of 
the reel is in the center and the rod will 
not turn in the hand, Parenthetically, I 
have often thought that without the off-set 
handle, same attached directly to reel-plate 
as in single-action reels, one would have a 
perfect winch for trout bait-fishing along 
brushy creeks, nothing to catch in the 
brush. One could even drag the rod after 
him without fear of entanglements. 

Some two or three years ago I received 
the sample of reel reproduced in the photo- 
graph herewith, which is a truly surprising 
bit of machinery. Made of German silver, 
put together in a workmanlike manner, it 
is a reel apparently built 
for a lifetime. The in- 
ventive genius who pro- 
duced the “Thumbezy” 
must have sat up nights 
thinking out the various things his winch 
will accomplish. Just to enumerate; the 
metal thumb stall thumbs the reel, the 
thumb is not worn by contact with the line 
and by pressing down to the lowest possible 
point, the spool is automatically freed from 
the winding gear and becomes free, so for 
casting it is a free-spool. To wind in the 
operator but presses in on the handle 
which immediately hitches up the spool 
with the gear; slide on the click on the 
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rear plate, and advance the thumb stall 
notch by notch—six of them—you increase 
the tension with each; at the seventh your 
click is thrown off, the spool becomes free 














KENWARD’S SPECIAL BASS REEL. 


I have always been sorry that I allowed this 
and the fore-going reel to get out of my collection. 


once more. Remove the two thumb screws 
at either end, taking the place of oil cups, 
and the reel falls apart. I do not know 
that I have thought of all the special feat- 
ures possessed by this winch—the sample 
is before me as I write—but I certainly 
have mentioned enough to convince you 
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that it is “different,” all right. The Thumb- 
ezy should not be classed amid the freaks, 
tho, for it is a practical reel. 

















SOME ODD REELS. 


Upper—‘‘The Stockford is not a radical innova- 
tion, and in no-wise a freak.”’ Lower—‘The in- 
ventive genius who produced the “‘Thumezy’ must 
have sat up nights thinking out the various things 
his reel will accomplish.”’ 


The Stockford reel is not a radical inno- 
vation and in no wise a freak, tho it does 
appear rather odd. The gear is enclosed in 
a small gear box attached to the outside of 
the head-plate, small, inconspicuous and 
light. The striking and 
original feature of the 
reel is the lack of pil- 
lars. The ordinary reel 
has three above the reel- 
plate; the Stockford has 
but one, and that low down in the rear. The 
spool being open, in case of even a superla- 
tively bad back-lash, it would not be neces 
sary to take the reel apart; the operator 
can get at the line with ease. Do not imag: 
ine that because of few pillars the frame 
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is weak and wabbly; it is unusually firm 
and rigid. 

To continue discussing the various pat- 
terns which from time to time come from 
original makers would be a pleasure, but 
we have mentioned a sufficient number to 
prove that there is a reel for the lover of 
the unusual, and wide-awake inventors are 
wracking thvir brains to produce something 
new. Any day, perhaps, some angling’ tool- 
wise Walton will produce a casting ree] that 














A—Finger-hook and hand-grasp attachment. B— 


The ‘governor’ handle drag. C—Built-in reel. 


will revolutionize bait-casting. Who knows? 
However, I am free to admit that I am a 
conservative of the conservatives; I do not 
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ask my reel to do too much; I desire to do 
some of the work myself. Just the same, 
there is no greater treat in store for the 
lover of bass tackle than to stand before 
a well-filled reel cabinet, displaying the va 
rious orthodox and heterodox winches that 
have been produced. Undoubtedly many of 
them wspell tragedy for some inventor. 
Various attachments have been produced 
of more or less merit, two or three of 
which should be mentioned in this connec- 
tion, because of not a little value to the 
bait-caster. The angler who has trouble 
with hand-cramp will 
find the finger-hook and 
hand-grasp attachment a 
veritable boon, for it 
will obviate his trouble 
to a great extent; fur- 
thermore, it clamps the 
reel firmly to the rod 
and is a splendid finger-hook; but it is as 
a hand-grasp that it will appeal most strong 
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DOUBLE CRANK-HANDLE. 


“It is said that reels fitted with this handle 
rzn with great smoothness.”’ 


ly. Made of German silver, satin finished. 
it does not detract from the appearance of 
the rod. 

Various handle-drags or brakes have been 
produced, easily among the best being the 
Meisselbach people’s “Governor.” Produced 
originally in large size for salt-water reels 
its utility in bass fishing was speedily rec- 
ognized, and it was built 
for regular casting reels 
It is made of German sil- 
ver with hard rubber 
handle, 2 7-16 in. long, its 
presence on a reel in 
place of the regular han- 
dle hardly being noticeable. It is essen- 
tially a crank, but made in three parts, fit 
ted to slip or revolve upon one another, 
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and clamped together by adjusting screws 
which produced the desired tension. The 
angler simply adjusts the screws so that the 
drag will release the line before the break- 
ing point is reached; all he does then is to 
hold the handle, secure in:the fact that his 
capture can not injure his tackle. I have 
found it of great value in trolling. As was 
intimated above, the regular handle is re- 
moved, the ‘“‘Governor’”’ taking its place as 
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a crank. In ordering, care should be taken 
to give the size of the stem holes correctly, 
or the drag will not work. Other drags of 
the sort examined by me are very similar, 
so we let this represent the class. 

It will be noticed that some of the reels 
illustrated in this chapter have double 
crank handles attached, and I deem the at- 
tachment of sufficient importance to give 
it mention here. At first thought the an- 
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gler might suppose it 
would be ungainly and 
awkward, and it does so 
impress him when first 
attached, but after a few 
hours’ casting he will 
find himself depending upon it in an un- 
usual manner. While the stock argument 
given for the device is that the absolutely 
equal air resistance and centrifugal tension 
of the two arms gives great smoothness 
when the reel is in action, I have found the 
double handle easier to grasp. My first 
one came with a new reel ordered, tho I 
had not specified a double handle. Disgust- 
ed, I was on the point of returning, when 
my bump of angling curiosity got in its 
work and I waited to try out. (Is there a 
more pregnant word in the angler’s vocab- 
ulary than the verb to try out?) That orig- 
inal double handle is still attached to the 
reel with which it came. 

So we have traced the evolution of the 
casting reel from the first Kentucky double 
multiplier down to the modern highly spe 
cialized winch that can do everything but 
“spit on the bait.” Surely the angler would 
be foolish indeed who would try to use 
them all, and he would have to command a 
considerable bank account. My collection 
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is in no wise complete, but it represents 
several hundred dollars, and had it not been 
for the thoughtfulness and consideration of 
various makers it would have been in no 
wise as complete as it is. After all, when 
it comes to actual fishing—and we are fish- 
erman, after all—a $3 reel will bring as 
many doughty bass to net as will a $60 ar- 
tistic winch. The joy of fine tackle is 
largely the joy of possession. I have one 
or two reels, purchased by me at consider- 
able sacrifice, worth—well, never mind how 
much—which I expect to will to my angling 
daughter when I die, having no son. I can 
see no reason why those fine winches may 
not be handed on down from generaton to 
generation of tackle lovers, and there is the 
secret of service and durability—loving 
tackle. I offer my experience and knowl- 
edge of tackle to the readers of Outdoor 
Life. i shall be glad to advise with you as 
to which particular reel to select, but do 
not for a single .moment think that your 
enjoyment and success on lake or stream 
will depend wholly upon the reel selected 
Remember, in the final analysis, it is you 
that counts. 

(Note.—In the next issue of the magazine 
there will be a worth while paper upon the 
care of the reel.—O. W. S.) 





The Man Who 


The line’s thrown out—the reel unwinds— 
The hook sinks out of sight. 
The sea has tish of many kinds, 
But few of them wiil bite. 
The anglers angle, anxious-eyed;: 
They wait, and wait, and wait, 
But there is one who’s satisfied— 
The man who sells the bait. 


Sells the Bait. 


Some noses skinned—some sinkers lost— 
Some fingers bruised and torn— 

Are items of the daily cost 
To those who have been shorn; 

But there is one who'll always claim 
The fishing has been great; 

He’s learned to play a winning game— 
The man who sells the bait. 


When humans catch a handsome mess 
Their words range far and free; 

To all who’ll listen they’ll confess 
Their wild, unholy glee; 

And there is one whose brimming cup 
All men must contemplate; 

He calmly casts his balance up— 
The man whe ;ells the bait. 


BELLE WILLEY GUE. 




















Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 


mitted, 


after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 
such information from the game department channels, 


It is not our intention to divert 
but rather to solicit such infor- 


mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 





More About the Federal Migratory Bird Law. 


In the April number of this magazine it 
will be remembered that I had an article 
in regard to the federal migratory bird law, 
in which article I sought to show that it was 
not entirely favorable in the eyes, especial- 
ly, of certain groups of Middle West sports- 
men, individuals, leagues and associations 
who have now for a matter of a year and a 
half carried on a bitter fight against this 
law, desiring above all things that it be 
wiped off the slate; that it be proven un- 
constitutional, as they deem it, and that 
they be allowed to shoot ducks during a 
spring season when the waterfowl are com- 
ing north in their migration. At the time 
I wrote that article I had intended to follow 
it up with a series of other articles along 
these lines, of conservation and protection, 
but circumstances intervening I was pre- 
vented from handing them over to the ed- 
itor for open print. I am at this date, how- 
ever (August 7, 1916), again taking up the 
cudgel and shall valiantly do my best to 
say something interesting about conditions 
that exist in the game field, and I shall par- 
ticularly dwell upon the bird law, its bene- 
ficences, et cetera. It is not amazing that 
the average sportsmen of this country are 
unaware of the meaning of the federal law, 
and they are not at all in understanding of 
the reason why the Middle Westerners are 
conducting their aggressive campaign for 
the partial, if not whole, obliteration of this 
measure. I shall therefore speak along 
these iines very clearly and thus seek to 
enlighten those of the readers who have not 
been thoroly informed. I would ask such 
readers who care to follow this to kindly 
take the April number of Outdoor Life in 
hand and read again my article which care- 
fully covered the situation. One may then 
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continue from that article to this, picking 
up the threads, so to speak. 

This question is one of the most vital 
ones that exist in this country today. This 
is so important in fact that every sports- 
man, every outdoor man, should be conver- 
sant with it. It is of such growing propor- 
tions ihat the election of senators and con- 
gressmen may depend on one’s views in 
regard to the federal migratory bird law 
In point of fact that view has openly been 
expressed, as it was in the hearing before 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
of the United States Senate, May 22, 1916, 
when Senator Wadsworth of New York 
said: ‘It has been a great, big issue in 
the State of New York this spring—duck 
shooting on Long Island Sound and Great 
South Bay. It has controlled the elections 
in the State Assembly for senators and has 
even been carried into the elections of con- 
gressmen as to what shall be done with the 
spring duck shooting there. They stop on 
their way up the coast going north. It is 
an enormous problem. We do not allow 
them [the waterfowl] to be shot in the 
spring. For several years we have not per- 
mitted a bird, dead or alive, to be in the 
possession of anybody in the spring.” 

The opponents of the federal migratory 
bird law especially pin their faith upon the 
belief that it is unconstitutional, in the fact 
that four judges have declared it so, Sen- 
ator Reed at the hearing in Washington 
commented that: 

“Somebody down in Arkansas got arrested 
and proceeded to test the law, and Judge 
Triber, United States district judge, in a 
very exhaustive and a very lawyer-like opin. 
ion held that the law was absolutely un 
constitutional; that there was not a leg for 
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it to stand on; that the property of all game 
was in the states and that the Government 
therefore could not assume the power to 
control the killing of it any more than they 
could control any other property of a cit- 
izen within a state, and that there was no 
power vested in Congress under the inter- 
state commerce act, because it is absurd 
to say that a bird flying from one state to 
another was engaged in interstate com- 
merce, I desire to file with the committee 
Judge Pollock’s opinion. Judge Pollock is 
the United States judge for Kansas. He 
has held squarely that this law is unconsti 
tutional and his opinion is unanswerable. 
It is unanswerable in its logic.’’ Senator 
Reed also cited other judges who had 
deemed the law unconstitutional. 

Working, therefore, upon the belief that 
the law could not hold water, the Middle 
Westerners, headed by Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri sought to cripple the federal bird law 
for all time by seeking to cut out the appro- 
priation clause in the Government docu- 
ment--—which appropriation clause has to do 
with the allowance of $50,000 a year “for 
all necessary expenses for enforcing the 
provisions of the act approved March 4, 
1913, relating to the protection of migratory 
game ond insectivorous birds, and for co- 
operation with local authorities in the pro- 
tection of migratory birds and for necessary 
investigations connected therewith.” If this 
clause, the granting of $50,000 a year for 
the practical help in enforcing the law, could 
be struck out by a majority vote of the sen- 
ators a valuable point would be gained—of 
how much importance to those so concerned 
in killing the law can be gathered by a lit- 
tle thought. On Monday; the 10th day of 
July, 1916, the proposition was again taken 
up on the floor of the United States Senate, 
and after a great deal of discussion pro and 
con, the vote was taken. Senator Reed’s 
amendment was rejected by a conclusive 
vote of fifty-two against eight. The appro- 
priation clause was therefore retained. 

Senator Reed, in common with the Middle 
Westerners, whose sentiment he voices, be- 
lieves that, the law being unconstitutional, 
this money should not be paid out. Senator 
Reed said at the hearing in May: ‘There 
was never conferred upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and never delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government, any right or authority 
over game; the title to game is invested in 
the state in trust for the people of the 
state, and that the state, and the state 
alone, can regulate the matter of the killing 
and the shooting, or doing anything what- 
soever to the migratory birds. Now there 
is the judicial situation, and Congress in 
the fact of that is asked to appropriate $50.- 
000 to enforce this bill, a bill that I charge 
is being enforced in accordance with the 
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dictates of a crowd of gentlemen known as 
an “advisory board” to the Agricultural De- 
partment, created without authority of law, 
and that it is a manifest piece of imposition 
and outrage.” 

Senator Reed chose to show that during 
the time the federal bird law has been in 
operation $100,000 have been expended, and 
during both the hearing and on the floor of 
the Senate he wanted to know what had 
been done with that money. In that two 
years he said there had been thirty-eight 
cases reported to the Department of Justice 
in 1914; two cases were pending at the close 
of the preceding year; a total of $55 in 
fines was assessed. Reed remarked: “That 
is the enforcement during two years of the 
time this law was in effect—seven pleas of 
guilty and fines set aside in six of them; 
and $50,000, and then another $50,000 ex- 
pended for this magnificent result.” In the 
governmental report Reed read that: “Since 
the law went into effect 470 alleged viola- 
tions have been reported by district inspec- 
tors and federal wardens, but in many cases 
the evidence was too meager to justify pros 
ecution.’”’” Upon this Senator Reed made 
this remarkable comment, as follows: 

“On any day when the ducks are flying a 
blind man can guide himself from lake to 
lake and swamp to swamp by the drum beat 
of the guns, if I can mix a metaphor in 
that way. The evidence was not sufficient. 
There were 470,000 violations of this law 
that year.” Senator Reed had previously 
mentioned that: “I have seen that law vio- 
lated chirty-eight times in a minute, or, at 
least, in five minutes. It has been violated 
not thirty-eight times in 1914—if it be a law 
at all, which it is not—but it has been vio- 
lated 38,000 times any day when the shoot 
ing was good in any state in this country.” 
Senator Reed had harped over how many 
times this law had been violated, before—it 
was his pet peeve, and just how strong it 
was in the beginning is seen in the record 
of the hearing in May, when the senator 
was cross-examining Dr. Nelson of the Bio 
logical Survey. Said Reed: 

“Why have you not brought prosecutions 
in the western district of Missouri, where I 
have tried to get you to bring prosecutions 
and where there are numerous citizens who 
are ready to try it out? Why have you done 
this habitually all over the United States? 
You know there have probably been a mil- 
lion—and I state it moderately—violations 
of this law; that you can go out anywhere, 
where there is duck shooting, and can hear 
the guns almost like the beat of a drum in 
the closed season, and yet you have refused 
in an entire state to file a single charge. 
Now, is it your view that, regardless of 
whether there is a law or not, that you want 
this money; that you want to spend it to 
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protect bird life whether you have a right 
to it or not.” 

Mr. Nelson remarked that: “We consider 
there is a right. I think that is the usual 
situation in regard to United States laws; 
they are considered to be in force until they 
are declared to be unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court. The state- 
ment that the Department of Agriculture has 
not been making any effort to enforce the 
migratory bird law appears to be based on 
a misconception. The enforcement of a law 
does not consist solely of prosecutions in 
court, and the department has been vigor 
ously engaged in pushing other methods of 
enforcement. The department has repeat 
edly issued notices thruout the country that 
the law is to be enforced, and that anyone 
violating it lays himself liable to prosecu- 
tion in the federal courts at any time within 
three years of the commission of the of 
fense. Sixteen inspectors have been ac- 
tively engaged in securing evidence of vio- 
lations and in conducting an educational 
campaign in their districts, warning the 
public of the danger it runs of prosecution 
for violations of the law and giving infor 
mation of the desirability of the conserva- 
tion of our wild fowl. The department al- 
ready has hundreds of cases on file ready 
for prosecution should the law be declared 
unconstitutional. Thru the wide advertise. 
ment by the Department of Agriculture of 
the federal migratory bird law and its pur- 
poses, the spirit and intent of the law have 
been quite generally observed and evidence 
collected by the department conclusively 
demonstrates a very material increase in 
the game birds of the country. Thousands 
of sportsmen and others interested, who at 
first were opposed to the federal law, have 
seen such marked benefits from it that they 
have become its strong supporters. 

The contention that the unconstitutionality 
of the migratory bird law has been defi- 
nitely settled by adverse decisions in the 
United States District Courts by Judge 
Triber of Arkansas, Judge Pollock of Kan.- 
sas, Judge Lewis of Colorado and a judge 
of a state court in Maine is absolutely un- 
warranted. The law became effective Octo- 
ber ist of 1913. During the first year of 
its operation seventeen, and during the sec- 
ond year three, cases were tried in the Dis- 
trict Courts of Oregon, California, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Michigan and 
Arkansas, which all resulted in convictions 
Among these was the case against Albert 
M. Shaw, in the district of South Dakota in 
which the demurrer interposed in behalf of 
the defendant, attacking the constitutional- 
ity of the law, was overruled by Judge El- 
liot, and a fine of $100 was imposed about 
April 18, 1914. Twenty cases are now pend- 
ing in the courts in various parts of the 


country and thirty-three additional cases 
have been brought to the attention of the 
Department of Justice. Further, that the 
unconstitutionality of the law is far from 
being settled is evidenced by the fact that 
the Department of Justice supported the 
law before the Supreme Court hearing, and 
at the same time briefs, supporting the law 
were submitted by three other lawyers of 
high reputation. The fact that the Supreme 
Court, after hearing the case and deliberat 
ing upon it for some months, again returned 
it to the docket for rehearing is apparent 
proof that the Supreme Court is far from 
being convinced of the unconstitutionality 
of the law; otherwise the case would have 
been already decided. It may be added that, 
except among those strongly prejudiced 
against this law, there is a growing belief 
in its constitutionality.”’ 

Boiling things down, the Middle Western- 
ers want a spring shooting season. They 
wish to shoot the upward winging water- 
fowl in the spring. In line with this be it 
said that they want a privilege accorded 
and granted them (as a group), that none of 
the other states are asking for, and have 
not asked for and will not ask for. Are we 
ever to believe that a matter of three states 
—Arkansas, Missouri and Illinois—are to 
be given spring shooting? The removal of 
spring shooting was a nation-wide and im- 
mediately necessary proposition; it was uni- 
versal in its reach. Do you think that this 
great body of American sportsmen else- 
where are going to stand for any such a 
thing as this allowing the Middle Western- 
ers liberties in this line without allowing 
the same all over the country. I think not. 
In further line with the above what did the 
Biological Survey do about it. They sought 
to do ithe best they could under the circum- 
stances, and as Dr. Nelson said at the hear- 
ing before the committee: 

“We have endeavored to figure out how 
we could comply with the desires of the 
Middle West and at the same time carry 
out the object of the migratory bird law. 
which is to save our wildfowl from exter- 
mination. It seemed to me that they had 
a certain amount of justice in their claim 
for later shooting than the first regulations 
gave in late winter and spring on account 
of certain climatic conditions there, but not 
at all to the amount they claim. They are 
asking an entirely unreasonable amount of 
privilege. . . . My proposition, and one that 
the Biological Survey offered to the Middle 
West would give them the full shooting pe- 
riod allowed under the regulations, includ- 
ing a month in the spring, from the 10th of 
February to the 10th of March.” 

Now, did the Middle Westerners accept 
this lenient extension of their shooting sea- 
son into the mouth of March? They most 
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emphatically and dictatingly did not! They 
€ame out with the aristocratic announce- 
ment that they wanted till the 31st of 
March or nothing at all! Since the Middle 
Westerners would accept no compromise all 
attempts to accede, at least partially to 
their demands, was given up. 

Continued Dr. Nelson, the acting chief of 
the Biological Survey: 

“The Biological Survey thought it was 
useless to continue its proposition for the 
month of late winter and early spring 
shooting and decided it best to leave the 
regulations just as they were, because, ap- 
parently, by the proposed change we could 
not succeed in satisfying the people of the 
Middle West and getting only the continued 
attacks from that section, would certainly 
bring upon the bureau the attacks of other 
people who were opposed to any spring 
shooting whatever. There is a very great 
number of sportsmen—among the best 
sportsmen in the country—who are bitterly 
opposed to any spring shooting. They say 
the birds have been shot out until there 
should be absolutely no spring shooting. 

. This suggestion to grant a month in 
late winter and spring was originally my 
idea, I contended for it against consider- 
able opposition from various sources. It 
was my suggestion, and I am willing to 
take the whole onus, but considering the 
fact that the people of the Middle West ab- 
solutely rejected what we were trying to do 
for them, it appeared at first like cramming 
a thing down their throats that they did not 
want. We have tried to avoid the appear- 
ance of being arbitrary and forcing on peo- 
ple what they absolutely would not have 
when it could be avoided and the safety of 
the birds assured.” 

Senator Reed stated that: “Do you not 
know that it is a fact that nine times out 
of ten, taking the seasons as they come, 
you will go into the State of Missouri and 
you will find that in places where you pre- 
scribe seasons in the spring of the year in 
the State of Missouri, during that period 
every lake and every pond is frozen over 
solid—do you not know that is true in nine 
cases out of ten?” 

Dr. Nelson: “No, sir; my understanding 
is that from the 10th of February to the 
10th of March you will get, in Southern Mis- 
souri, pretty nearly an entire month of 
shooting and in the greater part of Missouri 
you will get from two weeks to ten days of 
shooting. I am relying on Mr. McAdams, 
from St. Louis, a member of the advisory 
board, who I understood made that state- 
ment at a meeting in New York.” 

Senator Reed: ‘And I say that Mr. Mc- 
Adams, if he made that statement, does not 
know about it. There is a point in Missouri 
that really belongs in Arkansas or Tennes- 
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see. I mean it belongs there in the sense 
that it belongs down between Arkansas and* 
Kentucky, down in that section south. 
where, what you state might, or might not, 
be true. But I say to you that as to the 
great body of the State of Missouri, nine 
years out of ten every pond is frozen to the 
bottom, and every lake is frozen over with 
ice at the period I am speaking of, Mr. Mc- 
Adams or anybody else to the contrary not- 
withstanding, for I have lived there thirty 
years, and I know, and I hunt ducks.” 

Dr. Nelson: “That depends upon the sea- 
son of course. I have letters with regard to 
this matter from Illinois in which they say 
that the proposed season will be all right for 
the southern half of Illinois, but not for the 
northern half.” 

In closing this article I wish to say that 
the Northern sportsmen are as one body’ 
against the proposition of spring shooting. 
Reports from everywhere I have taken in 
the northern sections (Minnesota) prove 
conclusively that the federal law has been 
so beneficial that its life should be individ- 
ually «and collectively sustained and fur- 
thered by all who care a whit about the 
preservation of our game birds, waterfowl 
and our insectivorous birds. In sections of 
the Northern states reports come that the 
birds, the waterfowl, have increased to the 
extent of 50 per cent, and all are agreed 
that the federal migratory bird law {which 
squashed spring shooting) is the underlying 
cause of it. In the event that spring shoot- 
ing be allowed Middle Westerners, I wish to 
say that the Northerners as a whole will 
contest it. No time, money, legal wit, etc., 
will be spared. We know that the federal 
law is the keynote to the problem, and 
spring shooting must absolutely remain 
dead or the Northern opposition will arise 
as a wall in active protestation. The grant- 
ing of a spring shooting season to the Mid 
dle Westerners has aroused comment and 
protests. A well-known attorney of Menom- 
inee, Mich., representing Northern sports- 
men in his state, has written to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

“IT have spent my entire life in this local- 
ity and am well acquainted with the condi- 
tions, besides hearing them from other hunt- 
ers. Our local sportsmen have respected 
the federal law, having seen the havoc 
wrought by spring shooting, and welcomed 
it as a law which would treat all alike and 
increase our wildfowl. I have never heard 
of a prosecution here under the federal law, 
and know that our hunters do not respect 
it from fear of prosecution. It is my predic- 
tion that if this law, in which our sportsmen 
have placed their faith, should violate that 
faith by granting this special privilege to 
the states south of us, that the enforcement 
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f that law would be impossible and that ali 
he good effects which we hoped for from 
the Weeks-McLean bill will vanish in one 
wild orgie of spring shooting next year. In 
this regard I am confident that should these 
proposed changes be made it will be fol- 
lowed by a state law disregarding the fed 
eral law, and granting us a spring season to 
correspond with that granted to the other 
states and that the enforcement of the fed- 
eral law here, without the assistance of the 
state authorities, would be impossible.” 
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As yet no attention has been paid to the 
extra season allowed in the proposed 
changes in the regulations, which has been 
done for the benefit of the Middle West- 
erners, No attention has been paid it for 
the reason that the belief is that this will 
never be granted. The day when spring 
shooting goes actively back on the books in 
the Middle West, that day the storm of 
Northern protest will begin! 

Minnesota, ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN, 


Wild Life Conservation in Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania, at the time of the arrival 
of the first white settlers, was what might 
be termed a veritable hunters’ paradise. 
Game in Central and South-Central Africa 
was not more numerous or more diversified. 
William Penn was particularly impressed 
by the animal wealth of the province. He 
foresaw a cheap food supply from the game 
animals and birds, as well as fishes. Many 
of his letters to England were filled with 
accounts of the wild game and fur-bearing 
animals. At that time all kinds of animals 
existed side by side, and in what might be 
termed in perfect harmony. True enough, 
the Indians hunted considerably, but they 
never killed more than they absolutely 
needed, and were careful to keep alive a 
hearthy breeding stock of all species. They 
never killed for sport or for the wanton 
love of killing, so characteristic of the white 
settlers in all new countries. Nature, in 
producing all the creatures of land and 
water that existed in Pennsylvania, was 
careful to maintain a perfect balance where- 
by all might live and thrive. 

Of so-called game animals, noblest of all 
was the moose. One of the last of these 
gigantic animals, which, by the way, were 
the largest members of the deer family that 
ever lived, larger than even the extinct 
Irish elk, was killed after crossing the 
Juaniata near the present town of McVey- 
town, about 1790. Another was killed on 
Moose Run, near Bellefonte, about the same 
year. The Moose-hanne, or Moose Stream, 
in Centre County, where the giant brutes 
came to bathe in the warm months, is now 
called the Moshannon. Captain John Lo- 
gan, Blair County’s Indian chief, the oldest 
son of Shikellemus, and for whom the his- 
toric Logan House at Altoona and Logan 
Run in Huntingdon County are named, 
killed a moose at Chickalacamoose (Clear- 
field) about 1778, and hung its huge palm- 
ated antlers above his cabin door. Chick- 
alacamoose means “the meeting place of the 
moose.” 

Elk were numerous in all parts of Penn- 
sylvania until comparatively recent times. 


The last elk in Mifflin County was killed in 
Treaster Valley by Caleb Mitchell, in 1847. 
A stray elk was killed in Decker Valley, 
Centre County, in 1877, by Captain John D. 
Decker, a hunter who is still living. This 
elk had been driven south by forest fires 
in McKean and Potter Counties, Another 
elk, also a refugee from the north, was 
killed by John Engle, in 1878, in the Black 
Gap, Clinton County, not so many miles 
from here (Huntington) “as the crow flies.” 
John Engle is still living, a venerable old 
man. The first settlers called elks “horses,” 
as when they shed their horns they closely 
resembled our equine friends. Elk hunting 
is alluded to by Bishop Spangenberg and 
other early chroniclers as “horse hunting.” 
Horse Valley in Perry County and Horse 
Valley in Franklin County attest to the 
presence of these superb animals in this 
section, altho Elk creeks, Elk mountains, 
Elk valleys and elk mills are innumerable 
thruout the commonwealth. The elk did not 
enjoy the protection of game laws, conse- 
quently they followed their congeners, the 
moose, into extinction. 

Scores of Buffalo creeks, Buffalo runs, 
Buffalo valleys, Buffalo mountains and so 
on perpetuate the existence of the bison in 
Central Pennsylvania, Jacob Weikert, the 
founder of Weikert, Union County, drove 
the last buffalo out of Buffalo Valley, in 
the direction of Lewistown, in 1803. The 
last herd of bison in Pennsylvania, over 
three hundred head, were “crusted” in the 
deep snow and slaughtered to the last ani- 
mal by pioneers who found them at this dis- 
advantage in the “Sink” in the White Moun- 
tains between Snyder and Union Counties, 
in December, 1799. Colonel John Kelly of 
Union County, one of, the heroes of the 
Battle of Princeton, killed a buffalo when 
on his way to mill in January, 1801. The 
spot where the monster fell has ever since 
been known as Buffalo Cross-Roads, In the 
depths of the forest, on Buffalo Path Run, 
a tributary of White Deer Creek, the hoof- 
prints of “the vanished millions” can still 
be seen, and are pointed out to interested 
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parties by J. W. Zimmerman, the famous 
guide and hunter of Zimmerman’s, Clinton 
County, Until thirty years ago a hemlock 
tree stood by the path that showed where 
it had been rubbed by the mighty beasts as 
they passed it on their spring and fall 
migrations. These buffaloes, before the ad- 
vent of the white men, wintered in Georgia 
and summered along Lake Erie. Hence the 
name Buffalo, or Buffalo City. They mi- 
grated by a well-defined path, north and 
south, that even a century’s storms cannot 
obliterate. They had a “wallow” in Wharton 
Township, Potter County, which is notice- 
able to this day. A famous buffalo “lick” 
was located near Bellefonte. Our old 
friends, the Oneida Indians, killed many 
buffaloes in the Aughwick Valley, not so 
far from here. 

Reckless, wasteful, wanton hunting by 
the white men wiped out the moose, the elk, 
the bison. The same spirit, coupled with 
the foolish elimination of the mis-called 
predatory animals, is reducing the number 
of deer in our commonwealth. Already one 
variety, the largest or northern type, the 
stag with the big racks of antlers which 
adorn many of our old-fashioned homes, is 
completely extinct. All we have today in 
Pennsylvania is the smaller, or southern 
variety of the Virginia deer, and the Mich- 
igan deer brought in from the west by our 
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energetic state game protector, Dr. J. H. 
Kalbfus. 

Of game birds, the wild turkey was the 
largest and most interesting. If it had been 
given a ten-year closed season instead of 
two years, it might have been saved from 
extinction in Pennsylvania. It lost all it 
gained, and more, by the awful slaughter 
meted out on it last fall, and by the forest 
fires which burned over 240,000 acres of its 
favored nesting territory a year ago last 
spring. In consideration of these fires the 
closed season should have been extended. 

The wild pigeons, whose flights in the 
memory of our older citizens darkened the 
sun, are no more. Molested for years in 
their nesting grounds, they produced no 
young that escaped the hunters, the old 
birds died off in time, the race became ex- 
tinct. Yet at one time they were so num- 
erous in New Lancaster, Mifflin County, 
that they were slaughtered by the thous- 
ands to fertilize gardens and feed to the 
hogs. A noble game bird was the heath- 
cock, slightly larger than our ruffed grouse. 
It enjoyed no protection by law, and the 
last in Pennsylvania were killed in the 
northeastern counties, about the time of the 
Civil War. They lingered on in the New 
Jersey pine barrens until about 1870. 


Pa, HENRY W. SHOEMAKER. 


A Grizzly Attack in Yellowstone National Park. 


The following telegraphic report appeared 


in a Denver newspaper on August 16, last: 


GIANT GRIZZLY BEAR BATTLES TWO GUIDES IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
Ned Frost and Ed Jones, Torn and Bleeding, Fight Until Roars of Beast Bring Tourists to Rescue. 


Cody, Wyo., Aug. 16.—Ned Frost, Yellow- 
stone Park guide and noted hunter, and Ed- 
ward Jones, a cook, were badly injured Mon- 
day night near the Lake Hotel in Yellow- 
stone Park, in a one-sided battle with an im- 
mense grizzly bear. They were brought to 
Cody last night in a serious condition, but 
are expected to recover. 

Frost was conducting a tourist pack train 
thru the park, Jones being the outfit’s cook. 
Because of park regulations the party trav- 
eled without arms. Monday night Jones dis- 
cevered a female bear raiding the camp grub 
outfit. Bears, protected in the park, roam 
unmolested, and ordinarily are not vicious. 
Se Jones did not hesitate to attempt to drive 
the animal away. Resenting his interference 
the bear charged, hurled him twenty feet 
with a blow from its paw and was mauling 
his back when his yells brought Frost to the 
scene. Unarmed but undismayed, Frost un- 
hesitatingly went into battle, attacking the 
enraged beast with the first weapon he could 
seize, a frying pan. 

The bear turned upon Frost and an une- 
qual battle with the advantage all on the side 
of the grizzly ensued. A sweep of the bear’s 
claws tore Frost’s leg open from the hip to 
the knee, but he fought on, floundering away 
from the grizzly’s lungesand belaboring her 
with whatever he could lay hands on. 

Jones, almost disabled, rejoined the fray, 
and the two men between them succeeded in 
confusing the bear so it wasted its efforts in 
attempting to maul both at the same time. 


The noise of the battle brought tourists run- 
ning to the camp, and the bear fled. 

Frost and Jones were taken to the hotel, 
where an army surgeon dressed their wounds. 
Tuesday they were removed to the Frost and 
Richards ranch, twenty miles west of Cody, 
and last evening were brought to town, 

The condition of both is serious; that of 
Jones particularly. The flesh of his back was 
cut to ribbons from shoulders to thighs by 
the bear’s claws, and he lost ‘much blood. 
Frost’s leg was laid open to the bone, and he 
may be permanently crippled. 

Frost is one of the best known of the park 
guides. He discovered Ned Frost cave, on 
the road to the park, which never has been 
explored, and which is believed to be larger 
than Mammoth cave in Kentucky. 


Immediately after reading the above we 


wrote to Mr. Frost, with whom we have 
hunted big game in Wyoming on three dif- 
ferent occasions, and received a personal 
letter, which, although not intended for 
publication, we hope Mr. Frost will not ob- 
ject to our using, for the general interest 
and scientific value it will be to our 
readers: 
“The Ranch, Aug. 24, 1916. 

“My Dear McGuire: Your very nice let- 

ter just received five minutes ago, and as 
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this is my first day out of bed and I am 
trying to do some writing I will drop you 
a few lines, which I hope will reach you 
before you go for your sheep hunt. And 
right here let me wish you great luck and 
that you get a seventeen-inch ram, You 
are sure going into a SHEEP COUNTRY 
THERE. 

“As to the bear scrap, I really feel that 
both ‘Jonesy’ and I are lucky to be alive 
today. It was a very large, old grizzly that 
mixed it with us, I think likely an old male, 
and I don’t recall ever seeing a bear that 
looked bigger. We were asleep and knew 
nothing of his approach until he grabbed 
‘Jonesy’ and shook him out of bed and hit 
him with his paw and knocked him down. 
‘Jonesy’s’ yells awoke ‘Shorty’ and me and 
as I roused up in bed I grabbed the first 
thing I could, which happened to be my 
pillow, and threw it at the bear. Ag it 
struck right in front of him J think it saved 
‘Jonesy’ from pretty near certain death, but 
the old devil got me located then, and came 
for me. I had presence of mind to pull my 
bedding over me and double up my arms 
and legs so he couldn’t get at my body 
very well, and that is all that saved me, I 
think. He shook me like a rat, rearing on 
his hind feet, for three or four times, and 
this is what tore my flesh so about the 
knees, and this, too, right thru an eighteen- 
ounce tarp, six thicknesses of blankets, and 
a wool comforter. There were seven places 
cut to the bone and the main artery ex- 
posed for three inches along the side of 
the left knee; but I was just lucky to escape 
having the knee joint opened and don’t 
believe I shall have a stiff leg. 

“There was an automobile party camped 
about a mile from us and they came and 
took us to the Lake Hotel, where two good 
Eastern doctors were working on us within 
an hour after the encounter. There were 
twenty-eight stitches and a couple of drains 
put in my leg, and ‘Jonesy’ had nearly 
that many, I guess, put in the muscles of 
his back and shoulder where the bear haa 
grabbed him (also thru his bedding) and 
shook him out of his bed. I think it was 
lucky he left ‘Jonesy’ for me just as he 
got him out of bed, and I also believe with- 
out doubt he would have killed me instantly 
on getting me out of bed, only that he 
shook me seven feet and under some young 
jack-pines and failed to see me go; for he 
stayed with my bed and tore it all to pieces 
before he left, while I made my get-away 
behind the thick young jack-pines. 
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“This is the first time I have ever heard 
of any bear attacking anyone wholly un- 
provoked, and our experience only goes to 
show that you can never tell what a grizzly 
will do. 

“Wyoming. “NED W. FROST.” 


When we referred in our preface to Mr. 
Frost’s letter to the scientific value of his 
interesting account we do not believe that 
we put it too strongly, for this experience, 
the first of the kind either Mr. Frost or we 
have ever known to happen in the United 
States, will write a new chapter in the his- 
tory of the bear of this country. It is true 
that we have all read of thrilling (?) en- 
counters with bears in the daily press, some 
of them alleged to be unprovoked, but when 
run down they have invariably been found 
to be pure fabrications or else written by 
ambitious young reporters with imagina- 
tions excessively fertile. We have also been 
told of such unprovoked encounters, but 
when questioned about their authenticity we 
have been told that old Bill Smith was the 
man, but that Bill died some years ago, and 
the only other man who could verify the en- 
counter had lately removed to Timbuctoo, 
South Africa, or some other equally inacces.- 
sible place—etc., ete, ad libitum, ad 
nauseum. 

Of course the big brown bears of Alaska 
are excluded from above references, be- 
cause there seem to have been some very 
well authenticated instances of these bears 
attacking without provocation, especially 
when met at close quarters. 

Therefore the above letter, written by one 
of the greatest hunters and guides in this 
country, whose veracity and honor we 
would guarantee as strongly as our bank ac- 
count, is really a contribution to science, 
altho Mr. Frost and his friend have paid 
very dearly for the honor of making the 
contribution. If Mr. Frost were able to 
meet his foe with a high-powered gun, we 
have no doubt that he would be willing to 
stage the experience over again, provided 
the bear was first seen at a distance suf- 
ficient to allow him to place two or three 
shots in his anatomy before reaching him. 

The experience of these men will teach 
us all while hunting dangerous game to be 
prepared for the unexpected, and also even 
the unheard-of acts of these animals. It 
will also, we hope, cause the Yellowstone 
National Park officials to put into effect 
some new plan that will better safeguard 
the lives of guides and travelers in that 
place. 


New Alaska Game Regulations. 


The following amendments to the game 
laws of Alaska relating to the protection of 
moose, caribou, sheep and mountain goats 


have been issued by C. F. Martin, acting 
secretary of agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 
Regulation 1. Open Season for Deer. The 


























killing of deer in Southeastern Alaska is 
hereby limited to deer having horns not 
less than three inches long, and the season 
for killing such deer in Southeastern Alaska 
is limited to the period from August 15 to 
October 31, both dates inclusive. 

Regulation 2. Limits. The number of 
deer killed by any one person during the 
open season in Southeastern Alaska is here- 
by limited to three. 


Regulation 3. Sale. The sale of deer car- 


casses in Southeastern Alaska is hereby 
prohibited until August 1, 1918. 
Regulation 4. Does and Fawns. The kill- 


ing of female deer and fawns in Southeast- 
ern Alaska is hereby prohibited until Au- 


gust 1, 1918. 
Regulation 5. Killing Deer on Certain 
Islands. The killing of deer on Kadiak 


Island and Long: Island, and the killing of 
deer on the following islands in Southeast- 
ern Alaska: Duke Island, near Dixon Inlet; 
Gravina Island, near Ketchikan; Kruzof 
Island, west of Sitka: San Juan and Sue- 
mez Island, near Klawak; and Zarembo 
Island, near Wrangell, is hereby prohibited 
until August 1, 1918. 

Regulation 6. Killing Moose in Southeast- 
ern Alaska. The killing of moose in South- 
eastern Alaska east or south of Lynn Canal, 
is hereby prohibited until August 1, 1918. 


We have received a communication from 
Montana under date of August 22, stating 
that two more arrests have been made in 
the Yellowstone Park border game slaugh- 
ter cases. This makes the eighth arrest 


since the Game Department got after the 
killers of elk for their teeth. Four of those 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Following is an ab- 
stract of the game laws and regulations of 
Ontario issue July 15, 1916, by the deputy 
minister of game and fisheries. There are 
several revisions in the game laws this year, 
principally in connection with the non-resi- 
dent license fee for hunters, which has been 
reduced from $50 to $25. You will also no- 
tice that the open season for moose, rein- 
deer or caribou north of the C. P. R. from 
Mattawa to the Manitoba boundary and that 
part of the province lying to the south of 
the C. P. R. from the city of Port Arthur to 
the Manitoba boundary has been changed, 
and is now from the ist of November to 
the 30th of November, both days inclusive. 

Non-resident hunter’s license has been re- 
duced from $50 to $25. 

The division of territories known as North- 
ern and Southern, mentioned in paragraph 
dealing with ducks and other waterfowl, has 
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Montana Game Butchers Rounded Up. 


Ontario Game Laws. 
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Regulation 7. Mountain Goats, The kill- 
ing of mountain goat in Southeastern Alas- 
ka and on the Kenai Peninsula is hereby 
prohibited until August 1, 1918. 

Regulation §. Kenai Peninsula. The kill- 
ing of caribou on the Kenai Peninsula is 
hereby prohibited until August 1, 1918. 

The killing of mountain sheep in the east- 
ern part of the Kenai Peninsula, east of 
longitude 150° (the location of which is indi- 
cated approximately by a north and south 
line passing thru the Stalter place on the 
Kenai River), is hereby prohibited until Au- 
gust 1, 1918. 

The shipment of carcasses of moose and 
sheep for sale from Seward or other points 
on the Kenai Peninsula is hereby prohibited, 
and no carcasses of said animals shall be 
accepted for shipment to other points in 
Alaska unless accompanied by affidavit of 
the owner that they were not purchased and 
are not intended for sale. 

The regulations of March 24, 1914, July 
14, 1914, and June 30, 1915, for the protec- 
tion of game in Alaska, are hereby revoked, 
effective August 1, 1915. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and official seal this 24th day of 
July, 1916. 


arrests plead guilty and paid heavy fines. 
One has been bound over to the District 
Court and three are now awaiting prelim- 
inary hearings, It seems that all the leaders 
of the gang have been rounded up now by 
the officers and the slaughter has been ef- 
fectively stopped. 











been discontinued, and same regulations 
now apply to all parts of the province. This 
division of territory is also referred to in 
other paragraphs under “Hunting Regula- 
tions.” 

The open season for moose, reindeer and 
caribou in that section of Ontario lying 
north of the C. P. R. from Mattawa to the 
Manitoba boundary and that section lying 
south of the C. P. R. from Port Arthur to 
Manitoba boundary has been changed from 
October 16 to November 15 to November 1 
to November 30. 

Woodcock—Open season from October 15 
to November 15. 

Quail—Open season November 1 to No- 
vember 15. No person shall take or kill 
more than six quail in one day or twenty- 
five for the season. (Will in all likelihood 
be closed by order-in-council.) 
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Wild Turkeys—Open season November 1 
to November 15. 

Black and Grey Squirrels—Open season 
November 1 to November 15. 

Grouse—Close season until October 15, 
1918. 

Prairie Fowl—Close season until October 
15, 1918. 

Partridge—Close season until October 15, 
1918. 
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Ducks and Other Waterfowl—Open sea- 
son September 1 to December 31. 
Capercailzie—Close season until 1920. 
Hare may be taken at any time between 
October 15 and November 15 by any means 
and between December 23 and January 2 
following, and hare may be taken at any 
other time by any other means than shoot- 
ing. HERBERT VANDERHOOF. 
Illinois. 


Running Bears With Dogs. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read your 
valuable magazine regularly for years and 
always with a great deal of pleasure, and 
the many articles in regard to the bear 
question have been especially interesting to 
me, for I consider the bear by far the more 
intelligent of any of our game animals and 
the most abused by a great many so-called 
real sportsmen, and more especially by 
guides. I consider that legislation is many 
years behind on the bear question, because 
for many years most of the game states 
have prohibited the running of deer, elk 
and such game with dogs; but they still 
allow the use of them on bears. 

To hunt bears without dogs is the great- 
est game in the world and will sure be 
enjoyed by any true sportsman, altho he 
may hunt this way for years without ever 
having a bear pelt to decorate his den, for 
a bear sure has a wonderful way of moving 
without being seen or heard. But I can’t 
figure where the sport would come in to 
start a pack of hounds after him, run him 
down and then shoot him while up in a 
tree. To illustrate, there is an article in 
an Eastern sportsman’s magazine for May, 
1916, advertising a Western guide and his 
bunch of hounds, that is a disgrace for any 
magazine to publish. And I notice that 
Outdoor Life also carries a paid advertise- 
ment of this same guide and his famous 
bunch of bear dogs. And still you claim to 
stand for Mr. Bear. The article referred 
to saysin part: ‘~ — has made scarcely 
a single hunting trip during the past fifteen 
years that he or some member of his party 
had not killed at least one bear and as high 
as eight. During these fifteen years he and 
different parties he has had out have killed 
about eighty bears. One of the important 
reasons for his success in hunting bears is 
his fine kennel of hounds. Once his pack 
strikes the scent of a bear it’s ‘all off’ with 
him. They immediately tree the bear and 
keep him there until the hunting party 
comes and kills him.” Fine sport, isn’t it? 

In another place the author writes: “The 
second day we started after the bear we 
had killed the day before, when my lead 
dog, Cleo, took the trail of a very large 


, American continent. 


black bear. I then turned the entire pack 
loose, and in less than one hour they had 
him up a tree. ... ” I guess he fell out 
and was killed, for he goes on to say he 
weighed 460 pounds dressed. 

In another place, in speaking of a big 
silvertip, he says: “When brought to bay 
he showed fight and was kept busy looking 
after the hounds, for every time he turned 
around there was about 400 pounds of dogs 
hanging onto him. We soon arrived upon 
the scene and killed the big fellow. That 
was the most enjoyable day ofall!” It sure 
must have been! And you carry this man’s 
advertisement, as a true sport, while, in 
fact, such things are simply murder of the 
greatest game animal we have on the North 
It seems to me as tho 
you are very inconsistent, for is no 
worse than many others whose advertise- 
ments you carry and who induce people to 
hire them and their hounds because they 
don’t care how they get a bear, just so they 
get one. If they could shoot one in a cage 
it would be just the same. 

I say legislate against dogs, and the bear 
will surely take care of himself. E. T. Mer- 
rell has a good letter in your May magazine 
and the right idea. Dogs are sure worse 
than traps, and if you refuse to publish 
“ads.” of bear hounds it will also help some. 
I love to hunt, and I sure love a bear; in 
some ways he is more than human. Please 


be consistent. E. A. WOODMAN. 
Kansas. 


Note.—There are many conflicting and 
opposite views among true sportsmen with 
regard to hunting bears with dogs. We have 
killed bears with dogs, and we have killed 
them without. For instance, two grizzlies 
that we have killed, one with and one with- 
out dogs, may be mentioned as examples. 
Altho the last grizzly we killed—and a big 
one—was without the assistance of dogs, 
and altho .we had some hard and tedious 
times in getting him, yet the grizzly that 
we secured with dogs gave us a harder run 
and a longer chase than the other—in fact, 
it was almost like murder to kill the bear 
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without the dogs, as compared to killing 
the one with the dogs. We are not men- 
tioning these instances in praise of the 
method of hunting with dogs, but to show 
that there are really two sides to this ques- 
tion. We killed a big grizzly eight years 
ago last spring in Wyoming with the assist- 
ance of dogs. We ran this grizzly single- 
handed for several miles, occupying the 
space of two hours. Sometimes we would 
get sight of the bear at two or three hun- 
dred yards distance, and then he would be 
out of sight for possibly half an hour. This 
grizzly had some show for his life, because 
there are more grizzlies that escape the 
dogs by getting away from them than there 
are caught and killed by the dogs. The bear 
that we killed without dogs came up over 
a saddle of the mountain in Wyoming, just 
before dusk. We were still-hunting him, 
and as a squirrel had barked a little before 
to warn us of his approach, we were waiting 
for him even before he emerged out of the 
timber on the ridge, eighty-seven steps 
ahead of us, and our gun was to our shoul- 
der awaiting him, When he stopped and 
stood looking at us, giving us ample time 


. 
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and opportunity to take careful aim and 
shoot, it was more like murder to kill this 
bear than it was to kill the one that we had 
followed with dogs six or seven years pre- 
viously; and yet with this simile of the two 
incidents before us, we naturally lean to 
eliminating the dog proposition from the 
hunting of bears, but all this cannot be done 
at once, We must first get a season placed 
on our statute books during which bears 
may not be killed. We must eliminate the 
trap also, which is unsportsmanlike, and so 
recognized by everyone. This will be a 
starter, and later other desirable features 
can be added. While we feel as our corre- 
spondent does regarding the running of 
bears with dogs, yet we recognize the fact 
that a large number of our big-game sports- 
men hunt with dogs, including our worthy 
ex-President. As is known to those who 
have hunted bears by both methods, you 
can get just as hard a chase and work just 
as hard by hunting bears with dogs as you 
can by still-hunting them. We appreciate 
the remarks Mr. Woodman has made, be- 
cause they are the sentiments of a sports- 
man.—Editor. 


Statement of the Federal Advisory Committee of the Migratory Bird Law. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—New York, August 
21.—The members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Department of Agriculture on the 
migratory bird law, in view of the fact that 
new regulations setting forth closed seasons 
on migratory waterfowl and birds were to- 
day made public, issued a statement as fol- 
lows: 

To the People of the United States: 

The Advisory Committee appointed by the 
secretary of agriculture, Hon. D. F. Houston, 
to cooperate with the Bureau of Biological 
Survey in fixing the regulations for closed 
seasons on migratory birds, as authorized 
bv the federal migratory bird law, desires to 
state to the people of the country that after 
the most exhaustive investigation and the 
most careful consideration of every point 
raised, the regulations as promulgated were 
unanimously recommended by the members 
of this committee. We realize the utter im- 
possibility of even attempting to satisfy all 
that desire to shoot migratory birds. 

In recommending the regulations we were 
controlled by the following considerations: 

First—A most earnest desire to save from 
certain depletion and threatened annihila- 
tion the valuable waterfowl, game and in- 
sectivorous birds which migrate across the 
United States twice each year. 

Second—To accord the hunters in the va- 
rious states as nearly as possible an equal 
opportunity of taking migratory waterfow! 
and nomadic game birds, 


Third—To open the seasons during which 
these birds can be legally killed in those 
months when under normal weather and 
food conditions the largest number of migra 
tory waterfowl and birds sojourn in any par- 
ticular state. 

Fourth—To absolutely eliminate spring 
shooting, when migratory waterfowl and 
birds on the northward migration are jour- 
neying towards their breeding grounds, thus 
impelled by the resistless force of nature, to 
mate, nest and reproduce their species. 

Fifth—To recognize unusual and extraor- 
dinary conditions existing in a few of the 
states, without effecting the equity or vested 
rights of the people of the whole country in 
the migratory wild life. 

Sixth—To submit reasonable, practical, 
fair and just regulations that should invite 
the support of all true conservationists. 

Seventh—To guarantee not only to the 
present generation a reasonable supply of 
migratory wild life, but to so protect it that 
it will multiplv and be handed to future gen- 
erations as their proper and rightful her- 
itage. 

The imperative necessity for the enact- 
ment of the federal migratory bird law is 
palpable to every thoughtful and discerning 
mind. 

Migratory wild life does not even recog: 
nize national, to say nothing of state, lines. 


' The variability of the statutes of the states 


protecting these migrants, the lack of uni- 
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formity in these laws, the rapacity with 
which the nomadic birds are slaughtered by 
voracious annihilators of wild life in many 
of the states to the detriment of the people 
at large, compelled the conclusion of Con- 
gress that the exigencies of the situation de- 
manded federal regulations that would, in 
reality, save the migratory waterfowl and 
birds from extermination. 

The people of no country have been so 
abundantiy blessed with valuable natural re- 
sources as ours. 

The American people are notoriously a 
nation of wasters. Only by reason of the 
fact that their natural resources are fast 
disappearing have they been induced to ex- 
tend even a modicum of conservation to 
these fast-vanishing assets. 

Conservation does not mean preventing 
the use of our natural resources as a miser 
would hoard his gold, but means the wise 
and careful use of our national heritage, 
taking therefrom only a sufficient quantity 
to supply our needs, with the full realization 
that we are trustees for future generations, 

We are convinced that under the opera- 
tion of this law shooting will improve each 
year. 

The need of the hour has heretofore ap- 
peared to be uppermost in the minds of the 
people. They have drawn recklessly on their 
natural inheritance with scarcely a thought 
of the future. It is a notable fact that in 
our rapacity for slaughter many of the most 
valuable species of game and birds that for- 
merly abounded in this country have been 
annihilated. 

The wild, or passenger, pigeon, that for- 
merly swarmed over Eastern North America 
in countless millions has become extinct. 
The American bison, found on the great 
plains of the West, was slaughtered by hide- 
hunters to the point of extermination: the 
great auk, the Eskimo curiew, the Labrador 
duck, the Carolina parrakeet have been ex- 
terminated. There are many other valuable 
North American birds that are candidates 
for extinction, including the whooping 


Game 


Dr, W. A. Day, in writing from Madeline, 
Cal, says: “There is good fishing and hunt- 
ing near here. Deer are plentiful in season 
and there is plenty of ducks, geese, quail, 
sage hens and doves; but there should be 
more protection for the game during closed 
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crane, trumpeter swan, American flamingo, 
roseate spoonbill, scarlet ibis, long-billed 
curlew, upland plover, Hudsonian godwit, 
red-breasted sandpiper, golden plover, do- 
witcher, willet, pectoral sandpiper, black- 
capped petrel, American egret, snowy 
egret, wood duck, band-tailed pigeon, heath 
hen, sage grouse, white-tailed kite, prairie 
sharptail, pinnated grouse and woodcock. 

Future eventuations can only be judged 
by those that have gone before, hence the 
enactment and the enforcement of a com- 
prehensive system of federal conservation of 
migratory wild life was made necessary if 
this valuable asset was to be retained 
among the resources of the United States. 

Aside from aesthetic consideration, birds 
and game constitute a valuable article of 
food, From a recreational standpoint, this 
resource is of the greatest value to our 
people. 

We feel that the failure of any American 
citizen to accord the federal migratory bird 
law his most active support is due either to 
lack of information or selfishness. 

We therefore urge and request all patri- 
otic citizens to exert their influence to the 
utmost to the end that the incalculable 
benefits contemplated by this law, and most 
specifically accruing to the people under 
the regulations just promulgated, be given 
their moral support, that the enlightened 
conscience of the people may be quickened 
to a full observance and vigilant enforce- 
ment of this wise and progressive conserva- 
tion measure. 

John B. Burnham, New York, chairman; 
Hon. Edward G. Bradford, Jr., Delaware; 
Hon. F. W. Chambers, Utah; W. L. Finley, 
Oregon; Dr. E. H. Forbush, Massachusetts; 
Dr. George B. Grinnell, New York; Dr. Will- 
iam T,. Hornaday, New York; Clark Mc- 
Adams, Missouri; Marshall McLean, New 
York; Clinton M. Odell, Minnesota; T. Gil- 
bert Pearson, New York; Hon. Ernest 
Schaeffle, California; Hon. George Shiras, 
3d, Michigan; Hon. John H. Wallace, Jr., 
Alabama. 


Note. 


season in this section. There is no local 
game warden, the nearest one being at Su- 
sanville, and sage hens and other small 
game are killed all the year around.” (A 
good tip here for the California Game Com- 
mission.—Ed.) 

















The Vanishing Race. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The writer, an 
Easterner with Western kindred and West- 
ern longings, and a long-time reader of Out- 
door Life, wants to shake hands across the 
plains with Chauncey Thomas, anent his 
“White Indian” article in the May number, 
for he belongs to the same tribe, with the 
same apprehensions as to the country’s fu- 
ture, the same bewilderment as to what has 
become of “his people,” of the old stock and 
what is to be the fate of their children in a 
land that is becoming “foreignized” by the 
minute. 

The fading out of the old American stock 
and the waxing fat of the breeds that are 
taking its place is not a pleasant thing to 
think of by one old enough to compare the 
“then” with the “now,” one who knew the 
glories of the old days, when an Empire of 
Freedom was being formed by men, real 
men, and sees it being turned into a land of 
license instead of freedom, of hate between 
classes instead of brotherly competition, of 
envy, malice and selfishness on every side 
instead of “share and share alike.” There’s 
room enough, work enough and wealth 
enough for all in this land of limitless op- 
portunity. The denizens of the slums of the 
world that now overwhelm us won’t see it 
that way. The thorobred strain is sought 
in all breeds but the human—horses, dogs, 
cattle, even pigs and chickens. But this glo- 
rious republic and its whole future is com- 
mitted to the proposition that the greater 
the mongrelism the greater the democracy, 
and to be consistent, the lower down the 
scale the purer. It has never worked out 
right in practice, however alluring the the- 
ory. We are fed on the tradition that the 
Roman and Grecian republics and all the 
famous forerunners of our form of govern- 
ment found their nemesis in luxury, in de- 
cadence and softness bred by enervating, 
pampering prosperity. Wrong. That played 
an insignificant part. It was the mob, al- 
ways the mob, often miscalled “the people,” 
who abused their Heaven-sent freedom and 
by a chain of assassinations, slaughter of 
their best people, lawlessness and greed, 
ending in anarchy and dissolution of the 
nation. Will history repeat its melancholy 
lines in our case? We have the makings 
already on our shores. 

Why is the old-time American passing? 
His energy, first nobly employed in con- 


quering a continent, is falling a victim to 
the hordes that in his generosity he offered 
asylum, In the throng (at least of late 
years) have been swarms of human vipers, 
but he took them all in with the idea that 
this vast land needed labor, would be the 
greater for it; that its institutions would 
make them grow up to their opportunities, 
their very souls would expand under the 
folds of the Stars and Stripes, and they 
would become noble citizens, that genius 
would be evolved from our free soil. Has it 
worked out that way? Not so that you can 
notice it. There have been shining excep- 
tions. Some of our finest citizens are of for- 
eign birth or recent extraction, but, alas! 
how few in comparison with the great mass, 
More and more the American has had to 
efface himself. He must net offend his 
newly-imported “fellow citizen” and be very, 
very patient with hordes who are not citi- 
zens at all and never mean to be. He must 
do thus and so or the —————— vote will be 
aroused. “Don’t do that or the ———— vote 
will be up in arms.” Do everything that 
the ———— demagogues say or that vote is 
lost: speak softly (but let them roar against 
us, curse us and the flag in the “social 
centers,” “peace forums,” etc., that we fur- 
nish to them rent free, because that’s “free 
speech’”)—but the native American, whose 
fathers smashed a way thru the wilderness, 
cut his way thru hostile tribes, battered 
down opposing forests, rocks and mountains 
to make an empire for his children and chil- 
dren’s children—his and their vote has be- 
come “the silent vote’ that nobody con- 
siders as of any particular account. He has 
effaced himself so completely he can never 
“come back.” There is no tyrant greater 
than democracy itself when it’s headed 
wrong. The pioneer always gets the worst 
of it when he relinquishes the reins. 

If we all spoke the same tongue, all had 
pretty much the same ideas and could get 
together, as in the old days, and thrash out 
problems with good old “horse” sense, calm 
judgment and a sense of humor to fall back 
on in a crisis, there might be hope; but can 
we “unify” when each clan—and they are 
legion now in this country—speaks a differ- 
ent tongue, has a different viewpoint, indl- 
vidual hates and feuds that even find their 
way to the statute books to “put one over” 
on some other group or class, and all led 
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by brawling agitators and sleek demagogues, 
those familiar evil spirits of all democra- 
cies? The end will be chaos unless one of 
the miracles come along. 

Interwoven in the fibres of his being of 
every real American boy are cherished tradi- 
tions of the gaunt sentinels of liberty that 
dot his country’s pages, grim riflemen and 
hallowed heroes whose fame stands out like 
beacon lights, sacred fires that the boy of 
the soil keeps burning in his breast. From 
Paul Revere to Daniel Boone; from Davy 
Crockett to the last of them all, good old 
“Bill” Cody, Jim Bridger, “Wild Bill’ Hick- 
ock, Sam Houston, Crook, Custer, Sheridan 
and their prototypes. The Alamo, Little 
Big Horn, Wounded Knee and countless oth- 
ers are hallowed names and sacred places 
to him. What would these names mean to 
the newcomer from Syria, Bohemia, Italy, 
Poland, Russia or Hungary? Nothing. Some 
writer says that along about five years from 
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now war is likely to break over this land 
of ours and that then will come the test. 
The love for a gun, the joy of powder 
smoke and the aforesaid traditions he cher- 
ishes will prompt the real American boy to 
jump to the front. What will the sputtering 
“hyphenates” do then? “Dust” out of dan- 
ger probably and let the native stock defend 
the flag the best it can. Heaven help our 
American boys then! They will be scarcer 
than ever when it’s over, and it will be 
“softer” than ever for the shirkers. High 
time some real, deep patriotism was spread 
around in this land. Will the nation take 
some action in time?—something on the 
lines of the Swiss or Australian system that 
not only prepares but makes a patriot of 
every citizen—or will we muddle along, 
doing nothing but talk, until the storm 
breaks, and then! Well, the good Lord only 
knows what then. GEO. M. POTTER. 
New York. 


An Old-Timer Writes of Death Valley. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With much inter- 
est I read the article in Outdoor Life en- 
titled, “The Original Desert Water Sign 
Man,” regarding Death Valley, and wish to 








The author when he was city marshal of 
Rhyolite, Nev. 


remark here that he must be very old, as 
I have seen water signs there which have 
all the marks of having been placed at least 
at the time Coleman made the Twenty-Mule 
Borax Team famous, and ten years ago the 
borax plants were ruins and the tanks rusted 
beyond repair. 

In regard to a man carrying a two-gallon 
canteen, I have helped hunt for two men 
who thought they could get along on two 
quarts of tea with lemon juice. One was 
found and buried and the other never found. 
Water is not used to quench the thirst 


alone. To my way of thinking, water acts 
mechanically to keep the skin moist thru 
the pores like a water jar or bag. The water, 
evaporating on the surface, keeps the water 
in the bag or the blood in the body cool. 
I think that anyone who gives advice to 
start out with a two-quart water supply Is 
almost criminal. I have used four gallons 
a day for days at a time. 

I was advised by an old borax prospector, 
who had been in the valley over twenty 
years, “to always carry your canteen on 
you; don’t trust it on the burro,” and heeded 
it and have given it to others, and it is still 
good advice. I am sending a photograph 
taken ten years ago, near Emigrant Springs, 
with a two-gallon canteen attached. 

“The Original’ speaks of Imyo County 
instead of Inyo; Krane Wonder instead of 
Keane Wonder mine; of a prospector using 
a single jack or drill, and I wonder what 
a miner would do with a hammer without 
a drill; of the Stovepipe Wells, or Emigrant 
Springs, whereas Stovepipe Wells are 
about 115 feet below sea level and Emigrant 
Springs is about twenty-four miles away, at 
about 4,000 feet elevation—two miles from 
the Skidoo mine. He also says that no good 
water could exist in such a country. Stove- 
pipe Wells produces good water; Triangle 
Springs, at sea level; Surveyor’s Wells, 
sixty feet below; and Ruiz Well still lower; 
also Furnace Creek that supplies water, 
with its hundreds of thousands of gallons 
daily, to the large “Borax” Smith ranch 
which raises figs and some other fruits, 
melons and garden vegetables for the many 
employés and prospectors, and tons and tons 
of hay for their own large herd of stock 
and burros of the prospectors, 
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Taken at Rhyolite, which is about twelve 
twenty-five miles from Stovepipe Wells. 
main street of the town. 


He speaks of the hundreds of working 
mines around the Valley. I know the Skidoo, 
the Keane Wonder and the Harrisburg gold 
mines and the Lila C. borax mine, but have 
missed the others that make up the hun- 
dreds. 

He says that the roads are wiped out by 
the wind. Except in a few places, the wind 
has tlown the sand away and left small 
stones on the surface, and wagon roads will 
last for many years except where they are 
in the path of a cloudburst. Across the 
valley at Stovepipe Well, it is called “the 
Devil’s Playground,” and there the wagon 
tracks may be covered in a few hours, but 
a stage has run many months between Rhyo- 
lite and Skidoo across this place. 

There have been hundreds of men who 
worked the sink summer and winter. One 
man located a homestead at Stovepipe Well 
end stayed over a year. Yes, it gets hot in 
the valley, and when the boom was on about 
ten years ago, it was estimated that thirty- 
eight persons perished in and around the 
valley in one vear and mostlv for want of 
water. Have known many men who have 
summered and wintered in the valley, but 
never heard of it being any worse than any- 
where else in regard to sickness. 

In the sink of the valley there is no vege- 
tation, but on the sides there are various 
kinds of bushes, cacti and weeds and a very 
little grass, and the burros will eat what is 
called “sweet sage.” but if they do not have 
a little hay or barley they will not stay 
around unless tied. 

I wonder where “The Original” makes 
any connection between the grass in the 
Mojave Desert and Death Valley. If he will 
happen around in August or September, 
after a cloudburst in the nearby mountains, 
he can see lakes a mile in width for several 
days and not always where wanted. 


The 


1906. 
Valley 


AUGUST, 
the Death 


VALLEY, 


miles from slope, or about 


view shows Golden street, at that time the 
- 


I have the greatest admiration for the 
surveyors who made the United States 
maps, which I have found to be a great help 
and also accurate, and I also admire many 











THE AUTHOR ON THE TRAIL. 


Taken in Emigrant Springs Cafion; Mr. Wash- 
burn carrying a two-gallon canteen. 


of the writings of Mr. Thomas, to the extent 
that I have one of them in my desk which 
I often read to help make a better man of 
myself. 

How do I know of these things of Death 
Valley country? I have crossed Death Val- 
ley scores of times; lived in it weeks at a 
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time, both summer and winter! have had 
claims near Steneger’s ranch at the north 
end; at the south end, about twenty miles 
from Roch’s Station, on the Salt Lake Rail- 
road, was bitten by a tarantula on the fin- 
ger; located part of the Emigrant Springs 
townsite; and also claims adjoining the Ski- 
doo mine; was deputy sheriff of Nye County, 
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Nevada, and city marshal of Rhyolite for 
a while. 

A kangaroo rat will go for weeks without 
water, but does not have much else to com- 
mend him. 

I could write pages of that which I have 
seen and know of Death Valley and do not 
claim it as “my own,” either. 

California. FRANK S. WASHBURN. 


Preserving Deer Heads in the Hills. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you kindly 
answer thru your query column these two 
old questions: What is the best treatment 
for snake bites, and the best way to remove 
and preserve deer horns while in the field 
to make them suitable for mounting. 

California, C. A. MORSE. 


Answer.—There are many technical ar- 
ticles on how to preserve deer horns while 
in the field, but after all has been said, 
there is only one simple way to take care 
of them right. Be very careful in skinning 
out the head, especially around the eyes and 
mouth and nose. Preserve all of the eye- 
lids with the skin, and be careful not to cut 
any of the cuticle around the eyelids or the 
mouth. A deer “hood” should be cut, be- 
ginning between the shoulders, running for- 
ward along the top of the neck up to within 
about three inches of the horns. From this 
point cut the scalp directly to each horn. 
That is about all the scalp cutting you will 
have to do. Be sure and cut off the “hood” 
near enough to the shoulders so that it will 
not be short and skimpy, like a great many 
deer heads are. A nice, long neck, and even 
part of the shoulders of a deer head add 
much to its attractiveness. When you have 
removed the scalp from the head and neck, 


go over it carefully, fleshing off all superflu- 
ous fat, as this is what will cause more trou- 
ble in decaying than anything else. Also 
trim off all meat from the skull. Lastly, if 
you can conveniently carry your head with- 
out sawing it between the horns (whether a 
deer head or an elk head), be sure and do 
it, as a sawed head is, to our mind, always 
a blemish, especially a large and beautiful 
head. 

Regarding a snake-bite remedy, will say 
the best thing to do upon being bitten is to 
cut the wound in cross fashion immediately 
upon being bitten, so as to allow free exit 
of the blood. Then ligature the member 
above the wound and stop the passage of 
blood into the body. This ligature can be 
released about once ever couple of minutes 
(increasing the space each half hour), so as 
to allow the blood to circulate, for, if this 
Was not done, the limb or member would be- 
come dead. Keep this up for several hours, 
or until the poison that is left in the body 
is greatly absorbed in the system. It is the 
sudden absorption of this poison which sick- 
ens the patient—the same as taking a pint 
of whisky at once would kill a man; but if 
he absorbs it into his system at intervals he 
will live. Cauterizing the wound after the 
blood has flowed freely for a while is a good 
idea also.—Editor. 


Cooking and Other Camp Kinks. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In Chauncey Thom- 
as’ article, “Hip Jewelry” (July, 1916), he 
mentions a substitute for gun oil. After an 
involuntary wetting of both myself and my 
gun I have used alcohol from the medicine 
chest to clean and lubricate the gun, It 
seems to do the work. I suppose that there 
are other things that would have done bet- 
ter, but alcohol was the only thing handy. 

By the way, my medicine chest consists 
of a box of salve (my own make) for burns, 
cuts, etc., a small bottle of alcohol for 
sprains, a roll of bandage and a box of Cas- 
carettes. An old sheet or any similar kind 
of cloth torn into strips makes a good 
bandage. 

Except that we both agree that coffee 
should not boil, my method of making it is 


almost the opposite of “El Comancho’s,” I 
put about an inch of cold water in the bot- 
tom of the pot and add as much coffee as I 
think is needed (about one tablespoonful per 
person) and bring to a boil and add, say, a 
cup or a cup and one-half of water per per- 
son. The water may be either hot or cold. 
Then bring to a boil a second time, settle it 
and set aside till it is needed. “El Coman- 
cho’s” system may be better than mine; I 
am going to try it on my next trip, but I 
know that the pot is invariably emptied 
when I make the coffee. 

On one trip, having gone off without a 
Dutch oven, I made all the bread in a frying 
pan, as “El Comancho” suggests. It was 
usually pretty good, but I noticed that if it 
was slightly burnt in places the burnt could 
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be scraped off without injuring the flavor 
of the rest of it. I have heard of one party 
baking their bread with three five-pound 
lard pails, telescoped together. They put 
coals and hot ashes in the first, and in the 
third pails, and the dough in the middle 
pail. I also read of one man being caught 
out without either a Dutch oven, the lard 
pails or a frying pan with a cover, who 
made his bread into round balls and fried 
them like doughnuts in lots of grease. When 
it was done he peeled off the outside layer 
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and had a substitute almost as good as the 
original. 

As I figure it, the idea is to apply heat 
to all sides of the bread at once without 
getting so much on at a time that it will 
burn the outside and leave the inside raw. 

I have cooked the rear legs of a cotton- 
tail rabbit over an open fire, on a sharpened 
stick, and by peeling off the outside layer 
of burnt meat got at the inside meat, which 
tasted very much like chicken. 

California. ALBERT L. LAMB. 


A Home-Made Holster. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I do not see much 
about making holsters in Outdoor Life, so 
I will endeavor to explain the making of a 
good, fool-proof holster for a large frame 
.92-caliber, 5-in, barrel revolver. 

First get about two square feet of black 
or tan leather, preferably bridle leather, as 
it is good and stiff. Dampen it slightly to 
make it pliable and spread it flat on a board, 
tacking the corners down. 

Now mark out a pattern on the leather 
with white chalk. I drew my pattern on 
paper first, cutting it out and tracing around 
it. The pattern marked on.the leather 
should look like the lower diagram pub- 
lished herewith, minus all the dimension 
lines and letters: 

Cut out the pattern with a sharp knife, 
and don’t be afraid of getting it too large, 
as it can be easily trimmed off after being 
sewed. Bend on dotted line A and carry C 
under to D. Sew the edges of C and D to- 
gether; now bend on dotted line B (first 
cutting out flap F, being sure not to cut too 
close to edge of leather). Then carry E 
up and pass down thru flap F, placing a 
rivet thru the end of E and the holster back; 
making quick gunplay easier. 

Now, as to sewing the leather, the best 
way is to get a lock stitch awl, and it may 


be done easily and quickly, but the method 
I used was surer. The upper diagram in 
accompanying drawing shows lock stitch, 
hand-sewed, with two needles and wax 
thread. 

Punch the holes in the leather first, then 
pull needle A thru leather in direction indi- 
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cated by arrow: pull needle B thru same 

hole in opposite direction, pulling both 

needles tight, and start on next stitch in 

same manner. GEO. M. SYLVESTER, JR. 
Massachusetts. 


Advice on Waterproofed Tents. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read a great 
deal about “making tents waterproof,’ and 
find that there are a great number of ways 
and opinions expressed, but all of them are 
more or less troublesome and do not give as 
entire satisfaction as could be desired. 

Here is a way that I have tried and feel 
sure that the many other brothers who have 
tried it find it more satisfactory than any 
of the methods given for making tents 
waterproof: Instead of wasting a lot of 
time trying to waterproof a tent by soaking 
it in a series of solutions that take much 
work and time to make, why not buy a tent 
that will shed the water just as it comes 
from the factory? 


I had a tent for three years that was 
made of 10-oz, double-fill duck. From the 
beginning it leaked when there was a severe 
shower, and if anything touched the roof 
while it was raining only moderately it was 
sure to bring a stream of water on my 
head. This soon got to be anything but fun 
—to wake up in the night and find the rain 
streaming in on my face—so I sold the tent 
and purchased another from C. J. Hoigard 
of Minneapolis, Minn., made from 10-oz. 
army duck. I was surprised to learn that 
this tent cost only a little more than the 
other one which I sold. 

I have used the latter tent for two sea- 
sons continuously and in as bad rainstorms 
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as I have ever seen, but it hasn’t leaked a 
drop at any time nor will it leak when any- 
thing touches it during a shower. 

I omitted to say that I bought a fly for 
the old tent, but it still leaked. I oiled the 
fly, with no better results. So you can see 
all the expense that I went to to secure a 
tent that would shed water, and then didn’t 
get it. 

I am sure that any sensible-minded per- 
son will agree that the few extra dollars 
are well spent when they supply a tent that 


Tips to Lovers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After reading your 
valuable book for several years I thought I 
would send in something of value to your 
readers. I’m not much on long speeches, 
but I know some of these suggestions will 
come in handy to all hunters and trappers. 


First: When a snake bites you, cut the 
place. Don’t wash, but put on Arm & Ham- 
mer soda; keep this up, and if you have 


whisky drink one small glass and no more 
for one hour, If a doctor is handy see him. 

No. 2—Make a strong solution of three 
tablespoons A. & H. soda in a quart of warm 
water; carry this for bites of flies and bugs. 
This is also very good for a tooth wash. 

No. 3—To make boots as near as possible 
waterproof, take a 10-cent can common old- 
style axle grease. Put some in a small can; 
let it melt, but do not let it get too hot. 
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really sheds water and provides a tent that 
is really comfortable during a rain. When 
I added up the expense of the two tents I 
found that the first one cost over one dollar 
more than the second, without counting the 
work. 

Why not buy a good tent in the first place 
and not be troubled with trying to make 
your tent waterproof? I have tried both 
and found that the best way, in my opinion, 
is to put out a little more money in the 
first place and have less bother afterward. 

Minnesota. GEO. W. NUNN. 


of the Open. 


Don’t do this in the house, for it has an 
odor. Make a dauber out of a rag and cover 
your boots all over; let cool and they are 
then ready. Don’t use beeswax, as it causes 
foot disease by closing up the pores. 

No. 4—To fix a shovel so snow will not 
stick to it, put the shovel near the fire till 
very hot, rub with mutton tallow, let cool, 
and it will last for three days; then repeat. 

No, 5—For toothache: cut a small slice 
of garlic and lay along the side of the tooth 
that hurts or is swollen up, and nine out of 
ten times it will cure it. 

No. 6—To make a holster fit your six- 
shooter, soak it in warm water good fifteen 
minutes: grease your six-shooter and shove 
it in good; hang both in the shade and when 
dry it’s ready. B. REICHERT. 

California. 


A Method for Pulling Porcupine Quills From Dogs. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your June issue 
I read an account of a valuable bear dog 
losing his life thru being “quilled” by a 
porcupine. I have used hunting dogs for 
twenty years in as bad a porcupine country 
here in Pennsylvania as is probably to be 
found in the United States. I have often 
killed four or five in one night while out 
‘coon hunting, and they were killed by one 
dog in particular, as he never could learn 
to leave them alone, and I have never lost 
a dog by “porky” quills yet. 

I have never seen published in any maga- 
zine the remedy I use, so thinking I may 
benefit some brother sportsmen, I will give 
it. It is nothing more than common baking 
soda doused right onto the quills, which 
causes them to turn black and kills the life 
in the wickers. Then you can easily pull 


them out with the fingers, as they will al- ° 


most fall out. Wet the quills wherever the 
soda does not lie on them. 

This Airedale of mine I purchased from a 
Mr. Chestnutt in Canyon Ferry, Mont., four 
years ago, and he will kill every porky he 
sees or happens to run onto. I always carry 
baking soda along and put it on right away, 
and as soon as they turn black pull them 
out easily. 

I hunt bears every fall here in Pennsyl- 
vania and have not missed getting my bear 
for three falls. I killed a bear last fall, 
which weighed 225 pounds, with one shot, 
using Newton’s protected soft-point, 150-gr. 
bullet in .303, loading with 30 grs. Du Pont 
No. 21, which gives me a muzzle velocity 
of around 2.500 feet per second. It is more 


accurate and a better killer than the regu- 
lar .303 ammunition. 
Pennsylvania. 


B. J. DAVIS. 
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Trajectory. 


By Charlies Newton. 


The trajectory of a rifle bullet is the 
path which it describes thru the air in its 
flight from the muzzle of the gun to the 
point of rest. This trajectory is always 
curving downward and is formed by the 
joint action of two. forces to which the 
bullet is subject, viz.: The forward move- 
ment due to the impulse received from the 
powder gases and tending to carry the bul- 
let in a line which is a prolongation of the 
bore of the rifle; and the other the action 
of gravity which is constantly tending to 
draw the bullet downward away from this 
line to the center of the earth. Therefore 
the curve resulting from the simultaneous 
operation of these two causes is dependent 
upon the measure of the action of the two 
forces. 

The attraction of gravity is a constant 
and its influence always the same, A solid 
body dropped in a vacuum falls in round 
numbers 16 ft. the first second, 48 ft. the 
next second, 80 ft. the third second and con- 
tinues to increase in velocity downward at 
the rate of 32 ft. for each additional second 
of its fall. 

The velocity with which the bullet leaves 
the muzzle of the rifle and its ability to 
retain that velocity during its travel thru 
the atmosphere vary with different cart- 
ridges and different bullets, so this element 
is always a variable and it is this variation 
which gives rise to the difference in trajec- 
tories. 

The fall of the bullet being always the 
same distance during the same period of 
time, it naturally follows that the farther 
the bullet can be thrown within a given 
time the flatter will be its curve described 
during that time, consequently the flatter 
its trajectory. 

The line of sight from the pupil of the 
eye thru the sights to the target is always, 
in the absence of refraction, which need not 
here be considered, an absolutely straight 
line, and the object to be attained is to 
cause the bullet to intersect this line at the 
particular instant it reaches the target. The 
bullet cannot be made to follow the sight 
line, since the path of the bullet is curved 





and the line is straight, but the trajectory 
of the bullet may be made to intersect the 
line at any desired point, thus giving thé 
same effect, provided the range be known, 
as tho the bullet actually followed the line 
of sight. When the range is not known and 
it is therefore impossible to so adjust the 
curve of the trajectory to the line of sight 
with certainty, difficulty arises and the er- 
ror in estimating the proper amount of ele- 
vation of the sight to bring the intersection 
of the lines of trajectory and sight at the 
right point means a miss. 

Naturally, the flatter or more nearly 
straight the curve of the trajectory be made 
the less the necessity of allowing for the 
range, and the greater the certainty of hav- 
ing the path of the bullet in the immediate 
vicinity of the sight line at the desired spot. 

As above mentioned, the greater the veloc- 
ity of the bullet over the range the less time 
it has in which to fall and the longer the 
distance at which the cartridge can be suc- 
cessfully fired without change of sights. 
This involves the time elapsing during the 
passage of the bullet over the entire range, 
not merely over a part of the range, since 
the dropping of the bullet is not impeded 
during its entire flight. 

To obtain the smallest possible time of 
flight over any range we must have not 
only high velocity at the muzzle, but the 
bullet must retain as much as possible of 
that velocity during its flight, It is of little 
use to impart a very high velocity at the 
muzzle if this velocity is speedily to be ab- 
sorbed in overcoming air resistance, This 
is well illustrated by comparing the ballis- 
tic figures of the .30 Newton cartridge when 
loaded with the 150-gr. and 172-gr. bullets. 
With the 150-gr. bullet, at 3,208 ft. sec., the 
time of flight up to 500 yards is less than 
that of the 172-gr. bullet at 3,000 ft. sec., 
but when we extend the range to 1,000 yards 
the 150-gr. bullet has lost so much of its 
velocity thru the greater air resistance at 
first encountered and the lack of weight 
with which to overcome that air resistance 
that at 1,000 yards we find the actual time 
of flight of the 172-gr. bullet is less and the 
385 
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trajectory consequently flatter. Therefore 
to obtain a flat trajectory we must have not 
only a high muzzle velocity but a bullet 
which will readily overcome air resistance. 
In other words, a bullet of good length and 
consequent weight and with a sharp point. 

As illustrative of the difference in trajec- 
tory, due to differences in muzzle velocity, 
form and weight of bullets, we refer to the 
above drawing which shows the trajectories 
of our leading cartridges with the trajectory 
height exaggerated ten times, that the dif- 
ference in the curve may be more accu- 
rately noted. The curve A represents the 
trajectory of the Newton cartridges and the 
Ross .280 over a range of 1,000 yards, at 
which their trajectory height is approxi- 
mately 81% ft. The line B shows the tra- 
jectory of the United States army Spring- 
field cartridge with 150-gr. bullet, having a 
trajectory height of 14% ft. This is due 
both to the lower muzzle velocity and its 
shorter bullet which loses velocity more 
rapidly than do those of the Newton and 
Ross class. 

The curve C shows the trajectory of the 
.250-3000 Savage cartridge, which starts at 
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above the line of sight in traversing the 
range. 

The highest point of the trajectory is 
not at mid-range, as the trajectory curve is 
not the arc of a circle, but is parabolic, it 
becoming more sharp the farther the bullet 
has traveled, the longer the time elapsed 
and consequently the increased rate of fall. 
These elements are combined with the loss 
of velocity of the bullet, owing to air re- 
sistance, as the range increases, and it re- 
quires more and more time to pass over 
each 100 yards of range. The highest point 
of trajectory of the Springfield service bul- 
let, shooting at 1,000 yards, is 580 yards 
from the muzzle. This point varies accord- 
ing to the ballistics of the different bullets. 
For instance, the .250 Savage would have 
the trajectory very flat over the first half 
of the range and with a more pronounced 
downward curve over the latter portion, the 
crest of the trajectory being at a greater 
distance from the muzzle than in case of 
the service rifle. The bullets in class A 
being heavy and sharp pointed lose less in 
velocity, consequently the crest of the tra- 
jectory is nearer the muzzle of the rifle 
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Trajectory Curves. 


the terrific muzzle velocity of 3,000 ft. per 
second, but, owing to its more rapid loss of 
velocity, its time of flight over the first 500 
yards is almost as long as that of the 
Springfield service cartridge, and at 1,000 
yards it is decidedly longer, thus giving a 
higher 1,000-yard trajectory. The trajectory 
of this cartridge over the first 300 yards is 
pronouncedly flatter than that of the 
Springfield cartridge, but this advantage is 
lost thru its lack of carrying power, and its 
trajectory height at 1,000 yards is over three 
feet higher than that of the service rifle. 

The line D represents the trajectory of 
the Krag, .303 British, 8mm. and other mili- 
tary cartridges of the 2,000 ft. sec, class. 
They have a long, heavy bullet, but with a 
blunt point, and thus encounter far. more 
air resistance than does a sharp-pointed bul- 
let, and the result is a trajectory height 
26 8-10 ft. at 1,000 yards. The curve E rep- 
resents the trajectory of the .45-70 Spring: 
field cartridge, formerly in use by the 
United States army. It has a heavy bullet, 


but with blunt point and lower muzzle ve- 
locity, and as a result it curves 57% ft. 


than in case of the service cartridge. It is 
impracticable on a drawing of this size to 
show the different crests of trajectory, but 
for calculation in ordinary game shooting it 
is sufficient as a rule to assume the crest 
of the trajectory to be about mid-range. 
The above trajectory figures are based 
upon the actual curve of the bullet from the 
muzzle of the rifle to the bullet hole in the 
target. In dealing with them we must re- 
member that the axis of the bore does not 
coincide with the line of sight at the muzzle, 
as the sights are placed above the center of 
the bore. The line of sight is normally 
from 1 to 1% in. above the center of the 
muzzle and even more in case telescope 
sights be used. Therefore the bullet actual- 
ly leaves the muzzle that much below the 
line of sight, and in shooting at a range of 
a few feet with a normally sighted rifle the 
bullet would strike low. To compensate for 
this and bring the bullet up into the line, of 
sight, that it may strike where the sights 
point, the axis of the bore (which for the 
purposes of this discussion we will assume 
to be the initial direction of the bullet), is 
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inclined upward toward the line of sight so 
the two lines converge as the bullet travels 
forward, the bullet drawing up to and cross- 
ing the line of sight, making a curve above 
it, then dropping downward and again cross- 
ing the line of sight at the target, in case 
the rifle be correctly sighted. Thus we find 
the bullet first traveling below the line of 
sight, then above this line and again be. 
low it. 

In game shooting we do not indulge in 
nail-driving feats, therefore a reasonable va- 
riance between the trajectory of the bullet 
and the line of sight is permissible, this 
varying according to the character of game 
hunted. For shooting heads off grouse. 
snakes, etc., at short range with an ordi- 
nary hunting rifle we are very prone to 
shoot under, as the bullet has not had time 
to rise up into the line of sight before reach- 
ing the mark. Therefore for this work our 
rifle must be sighted higher than for ordi- 
nary game shooting or we must hold over 
to allow for the bullet not yet having 
reached the line of sight. In most game 
shooting a variation of an inch from the line 
of sight before the bullet reaches it is per- 
missible and likewise, also depending upon 
the game to be shot, it may rise two inches 
above the line of sight without causing a 
miss. Therefore for shooting game such as 
deer we may allow the bullet to rise two 
inches above the line of sight. When we 
have so adjusted our sights that the bullet 
will at no point in its trajectory rise more 
than two inches above the sight line, we 
have our rifles sighted at what is prac- 
tically its point blank, and it will be suffi- 
ciently accurate for any range from the 
muzzle to sufficient distance beyond where 
the bullet passes the sight line in its de- 
scent to permit it to fall two inches below 
that sight line. With the Newton and Ross 
cartridges the trajectory at 200 yards is 


Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your October, 
1915, number is an appeal from Ralph Win- 
gert for contributions concerning the use of 
the sling on the rifle for hunting and target 
work. As to its use on the hunting rifle, I 
cannot say anything, never getting any 
chance to use one; but for target work, of 
which I have had now some eleven years’ 
experience, there is not the slightest doubt 
that it is an enormous help to putting on 
a good score. It is true that I have seen 
men make consistently good shooting with- 
out a sling, but that was on a miniature 
range alongside a high railway bank, which 
afforded complete shelter from cross winds. 
With a heavy military rifle on the open 
range with a stiff 3 or 9 o’clock wind blow- 
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approximately two inches, therefore we may 
treat the trajectory as beginning at the 
point where the bullet passes the sight line 
on its upward curve, and which is usually 
from 75 to 100 ft., and our point blank 
would thus extend from the muzzle to about 
250 yards away, and within this distance no 
allowance for range is necessary. 

Shooting up or down steep hillsides at 
long ranges is frequently confusing to the 
hunter. This is due to the principle known 
as the rigidity of the trajectory. The tra- 
jectory is said to be rigid in that the deflec- 
tion of the bullet, however the rifle may be 
pointed. is always straight down, as this is 
the direction in which the pull of gravity 
acts. Assuming the range be such that the 
bullet is one second in flight, if we fire hori- 
aontally the bullet will have dropped 16 ft. 
below the line of departure. If, however, 
we have fired upward at an angle of 45 
degrees the bullet instead of falling at 
right angles to the line of flight, falls at an 
angle of 45 degrees to it: therefore instead 
of being 16 ft. away from the line of sight is 
but about half that distance, and the rifle 
apparently carries up far better. The same 
is true of shooting down hill and the true 
measure of the drop of the bullet is a range 
equal to the length of a straight line drawn 
horizontally from the muzzle of the rifle to 
a point either exactly over or exactly under 
the target. This should always be borne in 
mind when making long shots up and down 
hill. 

In extreme long-range shooting a very 
close estimate of the range is necessary, as 
the bullet is descending at a very sharp 
angle. A bullet from the United States 
army rifle fired at a range of 1,500 yards is 
traveling at an angle of over 3% degrees 
below the horizontal as it passes the tar- 
get. This course carries it downward one 
foot for every twenty-five feet of forward 
movement. 


Slings. 


ing, the making of a good score without the 
help of the sling is for most men a sheer 
impossibility. I know because I have tried, 
and seen other men try, and fail to keep a 
rifle steady in a strong breeze blowing 
across the range. On one such occasion I 
was acting as volunteer instructor to some 
men of the first Australian expeditionary 
force in some of their musketry training. 
There was a very strong right wind blow- 
ing, needing at least eight feet of allowance 
at 500 yards, the distance the men were 
shooting at. I put all the men I was in- 
structing into the sling with excellent 
results. 

Another advantage of the use of the sling 
is that, to quote the words of L. R. Tippins 























Fig. 1—Single arm sling attached to magazine and middle 


around left arm. 
Fig. 2—Single 
around left upper arm. 


Fig. 3—Double arm sling attached to toe and middle swivels. 


right arm, loop B around left arm. 
Fig. 4 
left arm. 





in “Modern Rifle Shooting,” “It enables a 
man to hold the rifle firmly and make good 
shooting when he is almost at his last gasp 
from hunger and fatigue and excitement, 
and would be wholly unable to make good 
shooting without it.” In another place he 
says a poor, tired, hungry devil, hardly able 
to drag along, can shoot and shoot well 
with the help of the sling when otherwise 
he would be quite unable to. 

The sling is allowed in competitions at 
Bisley in England and in all prize meetings 
held by the various state rifle associations 
of Australia. The result is that every rifle- 
man of any experience uses it. 

There are two ways in which the sling is 
used here—the single-arm, in which it is 
attached to the magazine swivel, passes 
round the left upper arm and then is at- 
tached either to the middle or piling swivel, 
as shown in Fig. 1; or is passed around the 
top of the barrel and then attached to the 
front swivel, as shown in Fig. 2. Not many 


arm sling attached to magazine and front swivels, 


Single arm sling attached to fore end by both ends. 
Most suitable for .22 and other light rifles. 


swivels, loop A _ passing 


loop A _ passing 
Loop A passes around 


Loop passes over upper 


men use the single-arm sling, but some of 
the best of them do. namely, Comber, who 
won the King’s at Bisley in 1905, and Phil 
Fargher, one of the most experienced shots 
in Australia, and honorable secretary of the 
Victorian Rifle Association. The great mass 
of riflemen here prefer the double-arm sling, 
which I believe is not allowed at Bisley. 
In this method, shown on Fig. 3, the sling 
passes from the swivel near the toe of the 
butt around the right upper arm, across and 
round the left upper arm and then is fast- 
ened to the piling swivel. It is claimed that 
the rifle can be held firmer by the double 
than by the single-arm method, but it can- 
not be called a practical method, as it 
cramps and ties the shooter’s arms up, has 
to be readjusted for every shot and would 
be quite unsuitable for rapid-fire skirmish 
work in active service. Personally, I think 
it should be forbidden and only the single- 
arm way allowed, but the immense majority 
of riflemen here wouldn’t agree with me at 














all, and there would be big trouble if such a 
rule were put in force here, 

There is yet another way of attaching a 
sling, but which is more suited to light, 
small-caliber rifles than to the heavy mili- 
tary ones. It is shown in Fig. 4, and con- 
sists of a loop with both ends attached to 
the same part of the barrel or fore end 
and the bend of the loop passed round the 
left upper arm. It is, in fact, another varia- 
tion of the single-arm method. I have often 
made good shooting with a .22-caliber rifle 
using the sling this way. On one occasion 
I improvised a sling from a large silk scarf 
tied together at two opposite corners. The 
broad part was passed round my left arm 
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and the part near the knot was passed over 
the barrel in front of the rear sight, which 
kept it from slipping backwards, In the 
prone position and using this sling on a .22 
Stevens’ Favorite I made four 3-in., twenty- 
shot groups at 100 yards one afternoon. 
As regards the use of the sling for hunt- 
ing, I have had no practical experience, so 
can say nothing about it, but should think 
that attached as shown in Figs. 1 or 4 it 
should be a great help in taking a steady 
aim. But I think that now I had better 
stand aside and let someone who has used 
the sling in the hunting field give his expe- 
rience. HENRY WALTER FRY. 
Australia. 


Accuracy of the ’06 Cartridge. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Several months ago 
an article appearel in your valuable maga- 
zine on reloading the ’06 cartridge with re- 


e aw" 





A 5-shot group, actual size, at 55 paces. 


duced loads, This article, written by Mr. 
Herrick, was very instructive from every 
point, and I would like to see more of such 
along the same line. I have done quite a 


self and have found some very accurate 


short-range loads. 


Am enclosing you a five-shot group shot 
at fifty-five paces (and long ones at that) 
—fifty-five because there was a large rock 
at that distance to use as a rest. The hole 
in the bottom of target was made by a .22 
shot by my brother before I could stop him, 
he not knowing I was shooting for group. 
I used 14 grs. of Du Pont No. 75 (Marksman) 
and the 100-gr, .393 Savage M. C. Miniature 
bullet, swaged down to .309, and shot in my 
sporter with Lyman No. 48 rear sight; ele- 
vation, 2° 1”. Have made a 47 at 300 yards 
with this load on a still day and can stay in 
the 5 ring at 200 yards with a rest. Have 
never found a more accurate load for short 
range in any large shell. 

Mr. Herrick says he is opposed to using 
a little charge of powder in this large shell 
and leaving it loose, but I have no fault to 
find so far from that trouble. However, my 
experience has not been as great as Mr. 
Herrick’s, and I do not want anyone to 
think this a contradiction of his valuable 


little experimenting with this cartridge my- advice. E. A. McGOLDRICK. 
Washington. 
r e: 45 Colt Underloaded. = 


Chauncey Thomas:—I am sending under 
separate cover the results of a test I made. 
Having seen in Outdoor Life, from time to 
time, questions regarding the auxiliary cart- 
ridge, I decided to try one test for penetra- 
tion. The rifle used is a Winchester carbine 
.25-35, using the Marble-Brayton auxiliary 
cartridge with the Colt .25 auto. shell. The 
distance from the muzzle of the rifle to the 
block of pitch pine was about three feet. 
This shows good penetration for this cart- 
ridge. I tested also to see if the Colt .25 
bullet would fit the rifle and found that it 
would nearly drop thru the barrel, but when 


fired the base is upset enough to take the 
rifles pretty well. 

One other test shows what a .32 Colt Po- 
lice Positive using the .32 long Colt, black 
powder, will do. This does not show such 
a penetration as the .25, probably due to the 
difference in barrel length. The shells used 
in the .32 were Peters, and every shell splits 
when fired, the metal being so thin. 

The other two tests show what a differ- 
ence there is between the .45 smokeless and 
one of the old .45s, black powder, like we 
used to get, but can’t get now, the distance 
from barrel to block being about three feet, 
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(1)—Penetration with grain in pine 1% 
inches; smokeless powder, factory load, .45 
S. A. Colt, 5%-inch barrel, distance 3 feet. 
Soft lead bullet not deformed. 

(2)—Penetration with grain in pine 2% 
inches; black powder factory load; .45 Colt 
S. A., 5%-inch barrel; distance 3 feet. Soft 
lead bullet not deformed. 

(3)—Penetration with grain in pine 213 
inches; .25 Colt automatic pistol cartridge. 
jacketed bullet, factory load, shot from Mar- 
ble auxiliary chamber from Winchester .25- 
85 carbine; distance 3 feet. 

(4)—Penetration with grain in pine 1% 
inches; .82 long, black powder faetory load, 
from Colt .32 Police Positive, 4-inch barrel, 
revolver. Distance 3 feet. 


as in all the tests. I have shot coyotes and 
porcupines in almost any part of the body, 
and the smokeless load in the .45 always 
drives the ball clear thru and into the dirt 
on the opposite side. I shot a 2-year-old 
steer twice in the head, and both balls were 
found in the skin of the opposite side, shoot- 
ing from the left side and about six feet 
away. Both balls went thru bone most of 
the way. Considering what this smokeless 
load will do and noting the difference be- 
tween the two tests, there’s no wonder the 


Indians wanted cannon to shoot the cow- 
boys with. I have used all three powders— 
black, Lesmok and smokeless—and have 
come to the conclusion that, even tho black 
is pretty dirty, it is far superior in shooting 
qualities to either of the other two. With 
me smokeless and Lesmok shoot anywhere 
—high, low or to the side—while black is 
consistent. 

Your advice to E. P. in the May number 
is no doubt good, but I believe a man will 
be a better game shot by learning with a 
.45 than he will with a .22. Suppose you 
were going to shoot a rabbit; with a .22 you 
could hit it any place and not spoil. much 
meat, but with a .45 you would have to shoot 
it in the head or not have any meat fit to 
use, By using the .22 a man will get care- 
less and will shoot at the rabbit, while with 
the .45 he will have to shoot at the rabbit’s 
head, and consequently will train himself to 
shoot at the smaller mark. A man who can 
hit a small mark at a given distance is con- 
sidered a better shot than the one who can 
hit only a large mark at the same range. 

Nevada, G. F. BATEMAN. 


Postscript by Chauncey Thomas. 


The above letter and photographs speak 
for themselves concerning the underloading 
of the .45 Colt cartridges, and especially of 
the weakness of the smokeless loads. I can 
show a .45 bullet from my .45 Colt S. A. with 
3-in. barrel, fired straight downward into 
what I judge is basswood that failed to pene- 
trate a 1-in. board, and the base of the bullet 
is just below the edge of the bullet hole. A 
.45 Colt bullet is roughly % of 1 in. long, 
so one may calculate the penetrations for 
himself in the above photographs and in 
my experiments, not shown here, but writ- 
ten up about two years ago in this mag- 
azine. 

The fact is that the .45 Colt cartridge is 
today underloaded till it does not rank any: 
where near the top in power among revolver 
cartridges, which place it held for years. 
Today it is being underloaded and sold on 
its reputation. I for one shall buy no more 
factory .45 Colt, neither in smokeless, semi- 
smokeless or black of any make, but if I 
want the advertised results from the old 
smokewagon I will hereafter be compelled 
to load my own cartridges. I am tired of 
catalog figures: I want results. 

Today the .44 S, & W. Special, the .44-40 
Winchester, the .45 automatic, the .44 Rus- 
sian and even the .38-40 Winchester all ex- 
ceed the factory-loaded .45 Colt in power. 
The .45 Colt, if properly loaded, gives more 
power than any of the above cartridges, but 
also more recoil, so I fancy that the cart- 
ridge companies, to keep up the sale of the 
.45 Colt have deliberately underloaded it to 
keep down the recoil, as the average pisto! 




















shot cannot shoot the full .45 Colt load and 
get satisfactory results. It bucks too much 
for dainty hands and delicate ears. 

So today I am advising those who ask me 
about revolvers to buy the S. A. Colt .44-40 
or the S. & W. .44 Special if they want to 
use factory ammunition. The .45 Colt is 
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gone, like other things of the Old West. 
Will they penetrate six to eight inches 
across the grain in this same pine and bat- 
ter 260 grains of lead into a shapeless slug? 
Would the cartridges photographed above 
kill a buffalo? The .45 Colt used to do so 
in the early days on the frontier. > ae 


Regarding Derringers. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am certain that 
every community in our country has a per- 
centage of men who, like myself, desire to 
carry a reliable and effective firearm all of 
the, time—and I do not include the criminal 
class either. The desire to be armed comes 
wholly from a wish for protection and re- 
quires something different from the tools of 
aggression. The aggressor or one looking 
for trouble may arm himself with almost 
anything, for he knows just where and when 
he will act, while for defense one must be 
ready at all times, which means a weapon 
of sufficient portability to be carried at all 
times without display or discomfort and still 
be distinctly “at hand” when wanted. 

The defense arm must be safe, free from 
possibility of accidental discharge and de- 
signed to be instantly availabie. It need not 
be multi-shooting, but must use a heavy, ef- 
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The Remington-Elliott type. Drawing re- 
duced one-half. 


fective cartridge, for the men I have in mind 
who will carry this type of arm are in dan- 
ger only from footpads or stray dogs, rarely 
from gangs of either men or animals, and 
one effective shot will serve as well as a, 
dozen. 

The manufacturers have given us the 
choice from (a) many patterns of excellent 
revolvers of varying calibers, all of which 
I eliminate as of excess weight and con- 
spicuousness or, if small enough to avoid 
these faults, they “lack the punch”; (b) sev- 
eral patterns of automatic pocket arms, all 
of which are subject to the above-mentioned 
objections, to which may be added either 
danger of accidental discharge or a com- 
plicated movement to operate a “safety” de- 
vice; (c) several single or multi-shot arms 


of the so-called Derringer type, all (or near- 
ly all) of which are now off the market. 
These last had the advantage of extreme 
portability and were usually of large caliber, 
but were mostly handicapped by an action 
difficult to function on account of the small 
compass, necessitating a stiff spring and 
small thumb grip, while the sweep of the 
exposed hammer usually interfered with a 
natural grasp of the piece. 

Of these Derringers which I consider the 
best type of defense weapon for the average 
man of whom I am writing, the one most 
appealing to me was the Remington-Elliott. 
These were made with four or five cham- 
bered barrels, but never, to my knowledge, 
in larger than .32 caliber; too light in my 
opinion, but from them I have frankly taken 
the idea of the accompanying sketch which 
shows my ideal of a weapon for defense. 

The sketch is not drawn to scale, but is 
approximately full size and is intended only 
to show the extreme simplicity of the action 
and its perfect safety. The hammer would 
be rebounding, not reaching the primer ex- 
cept at the moment of discharge. The main- 
spring is not in compression except as the 
arm is cocked in the act of firing. The 
cocking-bar attached to the ring trigger 
forms the sear and is lifted from engage- 
ment with the hammer at the point of full 
compression of the mainspring. A very light 
secondary spring would be required to hold 
the cocking bar in contact with the hammer 
and to keep the ring trigger in place against 
the frame until it was desired to discharge 
the piece, when a movement of the trigger 
forward would engage the cocking bar with 
the hammer and the pulling of the trigger 
would compress the mainspring as the ham- 
mer was raised until, after the full move- 
ment of the hammer the cocking bar re- 
leases itself and the piece is fired. The 
leverage of the forward portion of the ham- 
mer and the ring trigger would give an easy 
trigger pull and one without too wide a 
sweep. If it is not desired to fire the arm 
after the forward motion of the trigger has 
been made, the cocking bar may easily be 
raised from engagement with the hammer 
and the trigger closed without firing. 

I would chamber the piece for the «41 
short Colt D. A., with 14 grs. of powder and 
160 of lead and would probably USE the 
long cartridge of the same name and 21 grs. 
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of powder and 200 of lead. One of my old 
.41 rim-fire Derringers with a 214-in. barrel 
is now. being used by a friend with .38 long 
R, F. cartridges, and said friend says “she’s 
a bear.” 

The weapon I have outlined would easily 
be made with a reciprocating firing pin and 
two barrels, superposed, without adding ap- 
preciably to the bulk of the arm and an ad- 
vantage of greater weight to minimize the 
recoil. I do not hope that any manufacturer 
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will begin the making of arms of this type, 
but I really believe that some chap with a 
small shop could make good money by man- 
ufacturing such a pistol in limited numbers, 
using the best of workmanship and mate- 
rials. I know that I would willingly pay the 
price of the best automatic for one of them 
and probably take two, while each of the 
four friends to whom I have outlined the 
gun express a like willingness. 
California. G. L. CHESTER. 


Work of Two of the .22s. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
have as many as possible point out the ob- 





Ten shots, actual size, by E. A. Hatton, 60 ft., 
Marlin, 28-in. barrel. 


jections to my stock of guns, as I desire to 
improve them. I have a New Springfield, 
.22 Savage H. P. and a .22-28 Marlin, Model 


1897. With the latter I am able to make 
eight-inch groups at 200 yards, using Pet- 
ers semi-smokeless cartridges, and enclosed 
you will find score cards made at sixty feet. 
If there is a better .22 made I would like 
to locate it; that is, not a single-shot. As 
to the .22 S. H. P., I killed one deer at 560 
steps last fall and got three out of this one 
bunch, However, it took four shots to get 
the range and kill the deer at 560 steps. 1 
do not think the .30-30 in a class with the 
.22 S. H. P., but their range is around 300 
yards; after that the bullet “flutters” too 
much according to the wind. My best score 
with the Springfield at 300 is around 46 at 
the eight-inch target. Rifle shooting should 
be encouraged, as we will need it before 
long. E. A. HATTON. 
Texas. 


Hitting a 10-inch Plate at 1,000 Yards. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Lately an article 
appeared in regard to the above with Spring- 
field rifle. There seems to be doubt as to 
its possibility. Ths writer believes it can be 
done and bases belief on personal experience 
in the use of .22-caliber. Rifle used, a No. 
47 Stevens, 28-in., Stevens-Pope barrel, set 
trigger, Style A-5 Winchester telescope; no 
cross-hairs, but with a fine needle-point in- 
stead, with which “6 o’clock” aim may be 
had under a “bull” 144 in. in diameter at 
twenty-five yards. Our practice is to use a 
white card for target, shoot a .22 hole and 
use this hole as bull’s-eye. The idea is to 
shoot into the .22 bullet hole at twenty-five 
yards. Certainly this cannot be done every 
shot, but is done frequently, 


A 10-in. dinner plate at 1,000 yards would 
show in the Winchester ’scope the same size 
as the 44-in. bull at twenty-five yards. With 
perfect weather conditions as to wind and 
light, rifle and ammunition correct, trigger 
pull light as possible and “the man behind 
the gun” familiar with the use of Winchester 
’scope as above described, there should be 
no great difficulty in attaining the desired 
hit. Of course it would be a more difficult 
shot to hit the 10-in. bull at 1,000 yards with 
the Springfield than to get into the .22 hole 
at twenty-five yards with the .22 L. R. cart- 
ridge, on account of the heavier recoil, noise, 
etc., and of course such shooting would have 
to be done prone position, but surely the 
hitting would be possible. 33: .: R. 

Missouri. 


A Reloading Stunt. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As a good many 
of your readers no doubt reload their own 
cartridges, I.am submitting an idea which 
might prove of interest to some of them; 
that is, those who use the Ideal powder 
measure in charging their shells. 


One occasionally reads in articles on re- 
loading cartridges of the care one should 
use in keeping the quantity of powder in 
the hopper about the same by pouring more 
from canister into it occasionally so as to 
keep the pressure of powder in the hopper 
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on the charge cylinder as uniform as pos- 
sible, whether or not the variation of the 
amount of powder in the hopper will cause 
any great variation in the amount of pow- 
der thrown by the charge cylinder, I 
couldn’t say, as I never attempted to test 
it out that way, but it is very probable that 
it will—at least, one would think so. 

At any rate, I eliminate any chances of 
such conditions existing by the following 
“stunt”: I took the screw cap from the 
powder canister and drilled a hole thru the 
top of it and inserted a piece of thin brass 
tubing (tin will do as well) about 5-16 in. 
diameter, 214 in. long, and ran a little solder 
around it, so as to fasten together securely, 
which looks like the spout of an oil can 
when completed, only it is straight and does 
not taper. 

As all the 8 and 16-0z. canisters seem to 
have the same sort of screw cap, in regard 
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to diameter and thread, at least all I have 
used have, and all one has to do is remove 
the original cap and replace it with the 
spout, as I shall call it. 

When ready to charge shells I screw on 
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the spout and invert the canister with the 
spout inserted into the hopper of the meas- 
ure, letting the canister rest on top of meas- 
ure; just so much powder will run out, as 
when the level of the powder in the hopper 
reaches the end of the spout it will cease 
flowing, but just as soon as a sufficient 
quantity has been removed by charging 
shells to cause the level to sink in the 
hopper, the spout will commence flowing 
again and will continue until the original 
level is reached. 

Any chance of the spout becoming choked 
up is eliminated by the jar of the “flapper” 
on the Ideal measure or “knocker,” which 
is supposed to be lifted and dropped against 
the measure to shake any powder out of the 
drop tube that might have accidentally 
stuck there. 

One does not have to watch the amount 
of powder in the hopper, as it will remain 
the same at all times until the quantity in 
canister becomes too small to fill the hopper 
up to the end of spout. 

Using a tube of 24% in. in length will 
leave about 1% in. of powder in the hopper. 
A shorter or longer spout will probably 
work just as well and one of larger diam- 
eter will do as well. I used 5-16 in. because 
I happened to have a piece of that size. A 
longer or shorter spout will merely alter the 
height of powder in the hopper; the longer 
the tube the less powder, and vice versa. 

If one is inclined to be careless and is 
fearful of knocking the canister off the top 
of measure, a large rubber band passed 
around the top of canister and under the 
measure where it clamps on the table or 
bench will hold same securely; but I have 
not experienced any trouble in this way as 
yet. One is inclined to be careful about 
spilling powder at the existing scale of 
prices just now. A. M. SCHNETZLER. 

Ohio. 


Again the Muzzle-Loader. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Two recent articles 
have appeared in Outdoor Life concerning 
muzzle-loading rifles. I do not doubt that 
Brother Newton actually had the experi- 
ences which he recounts, or that Brother 
Henderson found the statements which he 
makes in various excellent authorities; but 
the inferences which will naturally be 
drawn from the two articles are mostly 
false. 

Brother Newton found a group of moun- 
taineers who couldn’t shoot. It is quite 
true, as alleged by Brother Henderson, that 
good smooth-bores well handled would do 
better. If I myself had not had similar ex- 
periences, not only among the Ozarks of 
Missouri and Arkansas, but among woods- 
men of Minnesota and Michigan, I might 





doubt him. The men who could really shoot 
wouldn’t think for a moment of shooting 
against a boy who by his own confession 
could do no better than Brother Newton at 
that time. Did Brother Newton ever hap- 
pen to see a ten-second runner who made a 
practice of competing against farm hands? 
There were probably a few good shots 
among the mountaineers when Brother 
Newton was beating the kids, but it is quite 
certain that he never met any of them. 
But Brother Henderson makes of the New- 
ton article a personal matter. He assumes 
rather than states that the “Kentucky rifle,” 
as he calls it, was exclusively used in the 
South, Quoting from what he no doubt be- 
lieves to be the best authorities, he makes 
numerous statements, and perhaps half of 
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his statements are true. The “Kentucky 
rifle’ was never more than a trade name. 
At least nine-tenths of them were made 
north of the boundary line of Kentucky. The 
fame of Boone and Kenton and the other 
Kentucky pioneers had covered the entire 
country. Very few people ever heard of a 
Kentucky rifle until they were made in fac- 
tories and sold largely by catalog, and the 
name helped to sell them. Catalog houses 
at Pittsburg and at Cincinnati distributed 
them in the South, and St. Louis was a 
great distributing point for the Southwest. 

In the later ’50s and ’60s every town in 
the country from Canada to Texas had a 
gunsmith. He could probably rifle a gun or 
cut out the rifling, and he could “fix” gun 
locks. As to making rifles he probably pro- 
fessed to do so, but he bought his barrels 
bored and finished and his lock work at 
least rough finished. He could buy in those 
days a round barrel for a little less than an 
octagon barrel and a steel barrel cost him 
a little more than iron, but most of the 
demand was for octagon wrought-iron bar- 
rels. It may be true, as some of the authort- 
ties state, that the octagon barrel was first 
made because it was possible to pound it 
into that shape with a hammer, but it has 
been more expensive than the round bar- 
rel for at least eighty years. The cheap 
single-barreled shotguns of the old time 
were all made with round barrels. Rifle 
barrels were made octagon simply because 
it was the fashion, If they were ever 
cheaper and easier to make than round 
barrels it was in a very limited territory 
and for a very limited time. 

Brother Henderson tells of the triumphs 
of the old rifles in war. As a matter of 
fact, they were used at Kings Mountain and 
to a limited extent at New Orleans, and 
were used also in all Indian wars after the 
time of the Revolution, and a few troops 
were armed with them in the Mexican war. 
I suppose that Brother Henderson knows 
that the muzzle-loading muskets used by 
both sides in the war between the states 
were all rifled, except a few on hand at the 
beginning of the contest, and I am greatly 
surprised that Brother Henderson does not 
know that practically every farmer’s son 
and woodsman in all the North was familiar 
with the muzzle-loading rifle. Except for 
the fact that more of the Northern troops 
came from the cities and from thickly set- 
tled territories, one army was as familiar 
with the use of the rifle as the other—and 
both crowds did pretty good shooting. 

The greatest misrepresenter concerning 
the old weapons who ever broke into liter- 
ature was James Fenimore Cooper, a New 
Yorker, and he located most of his imagt- 
nary exploits in New York and Canada and 
timed some of them twenty years before the 
Revolution. 
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The writer of this article was born on 
the frontier and learned to shoot with the 
muzzle-loading rifle. I have owned several 
of them, have hunted with them and have 
shot them hundreds of times in matches; 
have weighed them, measured them, 
dreamed about them and repaired them. At 
the same time I claim no personal knowl- 
edge except of the rifles used in the woods 
for deer and small-game shooting in the 
60s and early ’70s. 

It may be true that the average gun of 


_ those days was long and heavy and of small 


caliber. There were certainly a good many 
guns with barrels about thirty-six inches 
long and throwing round bullets about sev- 
enty to the pound. It is true also that a 
weight of eight to ten pounds was consid- 
ered moderate and that nearly all of these 
rifles had octagon barrels and set triggers 
and open sights. Scarcely two of them 
could be found with the same length or drop 
of stock. Not one in twenty of them had 
cheek pieces. The old-fashioned rifle butt 
piece was of about the shape now found on 
most small-caliber breech-loading rifles and 
did not in the least resemble the Swiss mon- 
strosity found sometimes on target rifles. 
I never saw a buckhorn sight until I saw one 
on a breech-loader. Straight bar rear sights 
were universal and a round sight not very 
different from the modern shotgun sight 
was most common in front. Elevating 
sights came in with factory-made breech- 
loaders. Nearly all the old rifles had patch 
boxes recessed into the stocks, in which 
were kept cut patches of the right size and 
thickness. A patch too thick or too thin or 
too large or small would destroy. accuracy. 
There was a tradition that some people 
used leather patches, but ordinary un- 
bleached cotton was most common. Too 
much grease on a patch would destroy some 
of the powder and a dry patch in a dry 
barrel was sometimes hard to drive home. 

Men sometimes set the bullet into the bar- 
rel and then cut off the patch, but it was 
a makeshift, and resulted in an uncertain 
shot. Cap boxes in the stock were common, 
but generally cap boxes and dry bullets 
were carried loose in the pocket. Double 
bullet moulds, casting round and long bul- 
lets were common, but the round bullet was 
in almost universal use. German silver was 
in common use for mountings and patch 
boxes and butt-plates, but there were silver- 
mounted and brass-mounted and even iron- 
mounted rifles. 

Powder horns were generally used with 
open chargers into which the powder was 
poured and from which it was again poured 
into the muzzle of the rifle. The test men- 


tioned by Brother Henderson—that is, pour- 
ing powder over a bullet until the powder 
covered the bullet—was sometimes men- 
tioned, but seldom used, There was, in fact, 

















the widest possible variation in charges. I 
have shot thirty muskrats in a day in the 
springtime with a rifle which shot a 52-gr. 
ball and a charge of 5 grs. of fine black 
powder. I prided myself greatly because I 
always cleaned my rifle after using it before 
setting it aside, but as to oleaning after 
every shot, I never heard of such a thing. 

My father had a rifle with 38-in. barrel, 
shooting 70 bullets to the pound. Years aft- 
erwards I weighed the bullets and measured 
the powder charge. The bullets weighed 104 
grs. and the powder charge was 34 ers. 
When this rifle was used for deer shooting 
the powder charge was doubled. At 100 
yards, paced off with long steps, I have put 
ten shots all into a 5-in. circle, using the 
regular charge. I never tested it at target 
with the deer charge, but it was certainly 
fairly accurate. This rifle was muzzle-heavy 
and weighed 12 lbs. One of my grand- 
fathers had a rifle made by E. Remington 
at Ilion, N. Y., about the time of the Mex- 
ican war. It had a 32-in. octagon steel bar- 
rel, a half length walnut stock, an almost 
flat brass butt-plate and brass patch box 
and mountings. It was of about .45 caliber, 
but I never had an opportunity to weigh its 
bullet. I found, however, the old powder 
horn with two chargers attached, years aft- 
erward, and weighed the charges. ‘The 
smaller charger held 10 grs, and the larger 
charger 65 grs. I never saw this rifle test- 
ed out under target conditions, but it was 
accurate, and in various informal matches 
grandfather defeated me more than half the 
time. He always used the larger powder 
charge in target shooting, and was a famous 
deer hunter in his day. I never weighed 
this rifle, but it was light. It certainly 
weighed less than seven pounds. 

My other grandfather brought an old flint- 
lock rifle from Kentucky in the early ’30s, 
and I saw it many years later. It had a 
36-in. barrel and weighed 8% lbs. Its bullet 
weighed 165 grs. and its caliber must have 
been between .45 and .50. I never saw it 
shot, but it was a fine silver-mounted 
weapon, with 14-in. stock and 3%-in, drop. 
If I recollect correctly my grandfather said 
he bought it at Owensboro of the gunsmith 
who made it. He called it a “deer gun” and 
wished he had a squirrel gun instead of it. 

One of my uncles had a rifle with 40-in. 


Further Light on the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to the ar- 
ticle “The Cap-and-Ball Revolver,” signed 
“D. W. K.” in Outdoor Life for August, I 
beg to say that I have a .44 Colt cap-and-ball 
revolver, Model 1851, with an eight-inch bar- 
rel, full nickelplated and weighing forty-two 
ounces, I use Colt pistol caps made by Eley 
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barrel, about .50 caliber, very heavy, weigh- 
ing 17 lbs. It had false muzzle and ball 
starter for use with long bullets and was 
fitted with globe and peep sights. Shooting 
from a rest I saw him put ten shots into a 
5-in. circle at 200 measured yards, and this 
was when he was old and badly out of prac- 
tice. The old long balls were not very much 
heavier than round balls. One of the old 
bullets weighed 270 gers. This rifle was 
rifled and put together about 1865 by a local 
gunsmith at St. Peters, Minn. The powder 
charge for this rifle was from sixty to eighty 
grains, and it was claimed that it was “dead 
accurate,” whatever that may mean, at a 
quarter of a mile. Not one time in a hun- 
dred was target shooting done with the old 
rifles at more than 100 yards. 

I myself owned a rifle which I will de- 
scribe because it was so different from what 
is usually described as an American muzzle- 
loader, It was of .50 caliber, carried a 200- 
gr. round ball, used 100 grs. of fine powder, 
had a half-length walnut stock, a shotgun 
butt-plate made of checkered steel, a brass- 
covered patch box and cap box inserted in 
the right-hand side of the stock, a very fine 
front-action lock, a knife blade front and 
flat bar rear sight and a 34-in. round, tapered 
steel Remington barrel. It weighed just 
over eight pounds. I wouldn’t mind using 
it now for deer shooting in the woods, ex- 
cept for the fact that I can no longer use 
efficiently an open sight. 

At 150 yards this rifle kept its shots very 
steadily inside of a 6-in. circle, and I never 
saw a rifle whig@p would drop a deer quicker 
—or spoil much more meat. 

The old rifles are gone, and most of those 
who shot them are gone, and of those who 
still live, few are literary men, and much of 
the supposed history of the American rifle 
has been written by novelists rather than 
historians. Our modern rifles of the type 
which Brother Newton makes are vastly 
superior in range, balance and rapidity of 
fire to the old guns. They are not superior 
in accuracy at close range or in effective 
hitting power on game of moderate size; 
and we who are no longer young and who 
long ago discarded the ancient weapons, dis- 
like to see them slandered, and sometimes 
against our better judgment rush into print 
to defend the weapons of our boyhood. 

Iowa. HAWKEYE. 


Cap-and-Ball Revolver. 


Bros. of London, England, and pressed 
waterproof cartridges. I have never had a 
misfire. 

“D. W. K.” had two chambers go off at 
once because his bullets did not fit tightly 
enough in the chambers, but the flash from 
the fired chamber (the one in line with the 
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barrel) passed around the loosely fitting 
bullets and exploded the other chambers. 
When Col. Sam Colt brought out his re- 
volver in 1836 he had this trouble, To over- 
come it, the bullets are made larger than 
the chambers and forced down by a power- 
ful lever underneath the barrel. The caps 
should be small enough to require being 


forced onto the nipples. I have never known 
of a cap to work loose. A properly loaded 
cap-and-ball revolver is waterproof. Where 
loose powder and bullets are used, 14 to 
1% drams of black powder is a full charge. 

I find my .44 cap-and-ball more accurate 
than my .41 Colt double-action. When I 
miss it is my fault, not the gun’s. 

N. -H, ALPHONSO F. RAYNES. 


Rolling Chauncey Thomas Over the Coals. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your May issue 
Chauncey Thomas infers that the “Old 
Man” has died, quit, passed out, turned the 
box. Well, C. T. is wrong, just as usual. It 
may be sympathy for a long-suffering life 
insurance company, or it may be just in- 


of the faculties and a few of the teeth that 
I was born with or have had thrust upon 
me, and one of the teeth is a “wisdom” 
molar and one of the remaining senses 
“horse sense,” so he stands a fat chance— 
about like a pair of deuces in a jack pot— 
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herent meanness trying to spite (?) the lady 
who darns (big, BIG “D”) my socks, or it 
might be an oversight of the One who gath- 
ers the good while young that retains me 
among those present, but I am still “top 
side” and perfectly able to sit up and take 
nourishment—and not out of a jug, as some 
eminent authorities are suspected of doing. 

You see times, with Chester, have not re- 
cently been so affluent (ee doesn’t write 
for a living) that he has felt justified in 
anteing in any experimental game such as 
“rapid fire” or “speed with (?) accuracy.” 
In fact, it is now rather a strain on his 
financial faculties to even listen to another 
man shoot a .22 short. Then, too, Chester 
has symptoms of reform, probably super- 
induced by contemplation of certain horrible 
examples and is beginning to occasionally 
tell the exact truth, even if not quite all of 
it, so Chester has been maintaining a pain- 
ful silence. 

After C. T. has accused me of being dead 
he felt safe, in the June number of the best 
outdoor magazine published, to again pester 
me, this time with a sort of a challenge, It 
seems that “even Chester” is not to be 
barred from his proposed competition, altho 
with characteristic caution he reserves for 
himself the weapon that one of his most 
sincere admirers prescribed a few years 
ago. That shows judgment and tractability. 
No, C. T., I didn’t say it. You said it your 
own self, and in print, in the dim, distant, 
but not forgotten past, “squirt.” I guess 
that I should feel flattered by the company 
that C. T. bunches me with, even tho he 
drags me in as an euphonious stop, but I’m 
just past 50 and still in possession of some 








Mr. Chester’s much-prized relic. 


to get Old Chester into any tin-can game of 
his dealing, hose or no hose, and him at the 
ear of our editor and with the last raise. 

If I thought that “our own philosopher” 
(no caps, please) was paid by the word as 
are some of his contemporaries (Kipling, 
T. R. and “sich”’) and not by the stick, I’m 
blamed if I wouldn’t ask our Legislature to 
give me one of those eleven-syllable Rus- 
sian or Hungarian surnames just to make 
him really earn some of his cartridge 
money. 

Just as the truth will prevail, so, given 
time,. even the best of us will slip up. 
“O. o. p.” has long avoided opening any- 
thing and sparred for the opportunity to 
back in and have the last say, but this 
month he forgot himself and boasted of his 
possession of the whole tip-top of Pike’s 
Peak. That’s all right, C. T.; content your- 
self with some little piffling trophy of that 
sort, but listen to Chester raise you; just 
chew on the fact that I’ve got the top of 

(Continued on Page 398) 


















Is There a Royal Road to Health? 


By WALTER WALGROVE 


MET a friend the other day, who two 

months ago had been discharged from the 

hospital after an operation, and during 
our conversation he happened to say: 

“For the first month after I left the hos- 
pital I never felt better in my life. My mind 
was as clear as a bell, I grasped things bet- 
ter than usual, and in all my life I never got 
up in the morning feeling as eager for the 
day’s problems nor as competent to cope 
with them. 

“Now, altho I feel well enough to say per- 
haps that I am in my usual health, I don’t 
experience that clearness of mind and sure- 
ness of judgment, and haven’t that virile 
enthusiasm that was mine a month ago.” 

“Did they give you any treatment at the 
hospital,” I asked, “that would account for 
your condition immediately following your 
discharge?” 

“They gave me no treatment whatever in 
the shape of medicine,” he replied —“the 
operation itself was about the only ‘treat- 
ment’ that I remember particularly.” 

“Didn’t they do anything before the opera- 
tion was performed?” 

“Not very much—they gave me a series 
of Internal Baths which they told me was to 
thoroly cleanse the Large Intestine.” 

“I see. And did they give you any of 
these Internal Baths while you were con- 
valescing?” 

“Yes; but only about once a week.” 

“Well, do you realize, my friend,” I asked, 
“that nearly one million Americans are now 
taking Internal Baths once a week, and are 
eager to testify that it keeps them always 
in the same happy condition that you were 
in during the first month after you left the 
hospital?” 

No, he hadn’t “realized that, or even 
dreamed it.” But I could wager if that 
were responsible he’d quickly get himself 
back to where he was and keep himself in 
that condition— 

And if there is “A Royal Road to Health,” 
this is it! 

Auto-Intoxication is very properly defined 
as “Self Intoxication, or poisoning by com- 
pounds produced internally by oneself.” 

The Medical Profession thoroly realize 
and agree that there is no more fruitful nor 
vicious source of Auto-Intoxication than 
accumulated waste in the Lower Intestine. 

Under our present mode of living we all 
have more or less of this accumulated waste, 
and the reasons that every particle of this 
be removed before an operation, are—first: 
bécause of its highly poisonous nature— 
second, with it removed the system works 
perfectly and gives the patient infinitely 
greater chances of recuperation and re- 
covery. 

Under normal conditions, the bowels act 





naturally, at least once a day. In this day 
of rush and hurry of perverted living of 
sedentary pursuits, we do not live normal 
lives. Hence, we must resort to outside 
agents. The one that is without harmful 
results is a full warm flushing, applied in 
the right way. Nature is gently aided by 
it, not forced to violent action. By the 
proper system, warm water can be intro- 
duced so that the colon, or large intestine, 
can be perfectly cleansed and always kept 
pure. There should be no violence in the 
process—flooding the intestines should be 
as harmless and beneficial as external bath- 
ing and it is vastly more important. 

Now, it would be obviously ridiculous to 
state that every person with an accumula- 
tion of waste must be ill; if that were true 
we would all be incapacitated. But it is 
true, and you yourself probably know that 
this condition, when only moderate, makes 
us dull, dispirited, and in every way about 
fifty per cent. efficient—when acute it 
brings on Billiousness, Indigestion and Fe- 
ver, and so weakens our powers of resist- 
ance that we are easy prey for the contrac- 
tion of any serious disease which may be 
prevalent. 

The clearest proof of the universality of 
this trouble is the fact that more drugs are 
used in the endeavor to correct it than for 
all other complaints combined— 

But drugs are habit-forming, and are only 
partly effective at best; and the only reason 
they are effective at all is because they are 
noxious to the system and cause it to make 
a supreme effort to throw them off—Every 
dose, therefore, is a jolt to Nature instead of 
an assistant. 

Note the opinions on 
most eminent physicians: 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
says: “All of our curative agents are poi- 
sons, and as a consequence, every dose 
diminishes the patient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M.D., of the same 
school, says: “All medicines which enter 
the circulation poison the blood in the same 
manner as do the poisons that produce 
disease.” 

How much better to remove the entire 
cause of the trouble with Nature’s own 
cleanser and purifier, Warm Water— That’s 
what they did and do in the hospitals when 
they want to remove all the waste— And 
if drugs were adequate for this purpose, 
they would be infinitely easier to give than 
the baths. Physicians are not looking for 
more work: they are seeking the highest 
possible efficiency, and have found it in 
the Internal Bath. Not that an Internal 
Bath is difficult to administer, but naturally 
it takes a little more time than it does to 
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swallow a pill— But it more than pays for 
the little additional time. 

This system already has over half a mil- 
lion enthusiastic users and advocates, who 
have found it the one effective and harm- 
less preventive of Auto-Intoxication, and a 
resulting means of consistently keeping 
them clear in brain, bright in spirits, en- 
thusiastic in their work, and most capable 
in its performance. 

The one great merit about this method, 
aside from the fact that it is so effectual 
is that no one can quarrel with it, because 
it is so simple and natural. It is, as it is 
called, nothing but a bath scientifically ap- 
plied. All physicians have for years com- 
monly recommended old-fashioned Internal 
Baths and the only distinction between 
them is that the newer method is infinitely 
more thoro, wherefore it would seem that 
one could hardly fail to recommend it with- 
out stultifying himself, could he? 

As a matter of fact, I know that many of 
the most enlightened and successful spe- 
cialists are constantly prescribing it to their 
patients. 

Internal Bathing should become a cult. 
Everybody should know and understand its 
great significance, its health-insuring value. 
An interesting treatise on the subject is to 
be found in Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell’s little 
book, “The What, the Why, the Way of 
Internal Bathing.” It is, without question, 
the best and most informing book on the 
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subject that has ever been placed within the 
reach of the lay reader. Internal Bathing, 
in that little book, is treated exhaustively 
and in a manner to awaken interest in this 
important subject. 

Twenty-five years ago Charles A. Tyrrell, 
M.D., of New York, was given up as a hope- 
less case by several physicians, but persist- 
ed in taking Internal Baths, because he cal- 
culated they could do him no harm, and 
would at least give his functions the best 
possible opportunity for asserting and 
strengthening themselves. 

He recovered, and his experience and in- 
dications at that time were such as to In- 
duce him to specialize on intestinal trou- 
bles and Internal Bathing. For twenty-five 
years he has been treating these troubles 
and perfecting the system of Internal Bath- 
ing. 

The results of these many years of re- 
search and practical experience are summed 
up in a little book which he has called “The 
What, the Why, the Way of Internal Bath- 
ing,” and which will be sent free for the 
asking if you will address Dr. Chas. A. 
Tyrrell, 134 W. 65th St., New York, and 
mention having read this in Outdoor Life. 

If you are interested to know just how 
and why nearly a million progressive Amer- 
icans have found and are now traveling the 
“Royal Road to Health,” it will be well 
worth your while and that of your family to 
write for this free book. 








Rolling Chauncey Thomas Over the Coals.—Continued from Page 396. 


the whole United States in my sole posses- 
sion, and I didn’t gather it, either. Years 
ago my good friend Sam Ellis brought me 
the very tip of Mount Whitney which rears 
its proud crest to an altitude overtopping 
any other peak within our boarders and 
which is within the borders of this (Tulare) 
County. I value the trophy very highly, but 
it was but poor consolation for the inability 
to accompany the donor on the trip, for time 
spent with him in the Sierras is of more 
worth than a whole cabinet of trophies, as 
is proven by the spirit shown in so thought- 
fully bearing in mind the absent friend. 

We (editorial) are not certain just why, 
after reading all of C. T.’s stuff in each issue 
of the magazine, we usually turn to the ad- 
vertisements, bu& we do. Maybe C. T. al- 
ways slurs us and we want the antidote of 
something written to please all; maybe, 
like Patton’s skunk, he’s “sich an amusin’ 
little cuss,” or maybe just because the ads 
are really interesting, but the ads finally get 
our attention—if not our coin. Well, the 


ad extolling the extreme simplicity of a cer- 
tain gun lock tempts us to take a leaf out 
of C. T.’s book and go the ad one better. 


I recently added to my collection of fire- 
arms an old single-shot percussion pistol 
entirely without marks to indicate the 
maker, It has an iron barrel 61% ins. long 
and 1 in. outside diameter, with bore about 
9/16 in., rifled deeply with 7 grooves. The 
barrel screws into a gun-metal frame only 
% in. thick (in line of barrel), of which 
frame the whole stock, except one remov- 
able side, is a part. This frame and stock 
is a very fine piece of brass casting, unfor- 
tunately broken before coming into my pos- 
session. The pistol is but 8 ins. in total 
length, the stock being nearly at right an- 
gles to the barrel. The nipple is in line 
with the bore and the sights very small and 
neat and 6 ins. apart. A belt hook is brazed 
to the right side of the barrel, indicating 
that a right-handed man would carry it in- 
side his waist band in front or outside a belt 
behind or hooked beneath the vest (or 
coat) under the left arm. The point in which 
this old resident—for it is undoubtedly of 
American manufacture—excels the adver- 
tised gun is the_lock, consisting as it does 
of a stiff mainspring and a combined ham- 
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mer and trigger. Time not permitting a 
photograph, I enclose a rough, full-size out- 
line drawing which will make plain the 
mechanism of this very interesting old relic. 
I only wish that I could identify the maker 
and his period. 
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I also have an American rifle (.44 flat R. 
F., Howard’s patent 1866, Whitney Arms 
Co., makers) with concealed hammer and 
spiral mainspring. There’s sure “nothing 
new under the sun.” G. L. CHESTER. 

California. 


The .22 Colt Six. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have often found 
it amusing as well as instructive going over 
the many articles in your Arms and Ammu- 
nition Department written by men who evi- 
dently ride the pocket gun as a hobby. On 
many occasions I have been constrained to 
smile audibly at some of the ideas set forth 
in relation to what some particular enthu- 
siast thinks would be the ideal shape or 
model for a handy and effective “six-gun.” 
I notice that many of the best posted, ap- 
parently, still stick to the revolver and 
swear by it, but cannot get a grip or trigger 
to suit them. Indeed, I seriously doubt that 
if they had the Colt or Smith & Wesson 
factory at their disposal they could make a 
revolver to suit their notions. Now I fully 
appreciate their position in this matter. I 
know exactly what the trouble is with 
them: It is the fallibility of human nature 
—the proneness of man not to be satisfied 
with what he has! This, while it is a fault 
in some respects is also a virtue, for it is 
what has made America the envy of the 
world in the line of inventive genius. Any- 
way, I think that if any of these gentlemen 
were deprived of the companionship of their 
beloved side arms for a month or two that 
they would be so glad to once more grip the 
handle of their old Colt, S. & W. or what- 
ever make they use, that they would forget 
all about its being awkward and ungainly! 

For my own use I prefer the .22 Colt tar- 
get revolver. I have used almost all of the 
automatics now in the market, but prefer 
the revolver to any of them for any and all 
purposes. The only use I find for this little 
gun of mine is for hunting and target prac- 
tice. I hope never to be called upon to use 


Revolvers and Pistols 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your issue of June 
you give an article on rapid-fire revolver 
shooting by Mr. Ad Topperwein that made 
me bless the destiny that guided my wan- 
dering steps to the only bookstall in this 
part of Great Britain that exposes your mag- 
agine for sale. 

In every country there are folk whose 
nature impels them to delight in pistols, 
and tho the mass of these are target shots, 
leisurely in their movements, reverend hold- 
ers of breath and portentous with gravity 
and all the hushed ceremonial of the butts, 





a revolver for aught else. I find this a 
most excellent little gun for the purpose 
that I use it. I use .22 long rifle cartridges 
and prefer “Lesmok” to the regular smoke- 
less ammunition. The gun itself is all but 
perfection, from my point of view, altho I 
can’t see for the life of me what the com- 
pany wanted to make it in double-action for, 
as it is too small to be of any practical value 
as a weapon of defense or offense. Of 
course I do not consider that the double- 
action feature detracts in any way from the 
usefulness of the gun as a hunting and tar- 
get piece, but consider it superfluous; 
that’s all. I also think that a gold and cop- 
ver allov front bead would be an advantage. 
Last August, during an open season of only 
one week I killed and bagged over twenty 
cottontail rabbits with this little gun. This 
I did in going to and from the Country Club. 
I did no regular hunting at all. Still, we 
had rabbit almost every day. 

The shape, length of barrel, weight and 
trigger pull I consider perfect. The ammu- 
nition item is trivial and for target practice 
and hunting small game this gun leaves lit- 
tle to be desired. 

I would urge of the shooter to pay more 
attention to familiarizing himself with the 
good qualities of his chosen arm and econ- 
omize in the matter of changes. Hold a 
firm grip on the handle; take a deep breath 
and gently—very gently—squeeze the trig- 
ger till the report assures him that the cart- 
ridge has exploded, or the small puff of 
smoke obliterates the mark, and better 
shooting and better satisfaction will be his 
reward, “REELFOOT.” 

California. 


in Peace and War. 


yet there has ever been a small energetic 
minority who worship the fetish of speed 
shooting and class the pistol as a weapon 
rather than an instrument. 

This school has recently been much re- 
inforced by the popularity of quick pistol 
play during the present war, and tho for 
the moment our little peace-time circles of 
shots are absorbed in the struggle and all 
competition meetings have been postponed, 
the slow and cautious methods of the range 
shot firing at his two-inch bullseye at twen- 
ty yards have been superseded by the ear- 
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nest endeavor of the young officer trying 
to get all his shots onto a twelve-inch square 
in the shortest possible time at the same 
range. 

The definition of a pistol is “a weapon 
for quick use in one hand at close quarters,” 
and manufacturers erring after strange gods, 
such as the needs of automatic machine 
tools and the demands of the target expert, 
have strayed mightily from the duelling 
days when one ordered a pair of pistols and 
selected stocks to suit one’s hand. Nowa- 
days stocks seem to be built to hold springs 
or cartridges or to suit a draughtman’s eye 
rather than a soldier’s hand. Revolvers and 
automatics are equal offenders and. the 
makers of the arms of all nations are evenly 
to blame. 

The service cartridge is the .455 cordite, 
and it occupies a position between the .44 
S. & W. Special and the .44 S. & W. Russian 
in general characteristics. The pistols that 
use it are the Colt New Service, the Smith 
& Wesson .44 solid frame specially bored 
for it, and the various types of Webley re- 
volver. The big Colt has a double action 
that is deplorable, for the big grip renders 
the arm unwieldy. The S. & W. is too light, 
as the narrow-shouldered grip tends to split 
the hand, and the Webley is perfectly ex- 
cellent in its double action, affording the 
choice between three kinds of grips for the 
same pistol and cartridge. 

So far as single-action work is concerned 
the three great makers have nothing be- 
tween them. Every shot has his favorite 
arm, but qua single-action shooting, the dif- 
ference in accuracy, force and general ex- 
cellence is nil. 

The double-action used for quick work is 
the best test for a soldier’s weapon, and 
there the Webley scores heavily over its 
contemporaries. 

The average man believes the .45 Colt 
automatic or the .455 Webley self-loading 
pistol (an automatic of similar type) to be 
harder shooting than revolvers of similar 
bore. This fallacy is of course exploded 
when the ballistics of the cartridges are 
looked into, but the idea that the big auto- 
matic is the speedier weapon still persists. 
Casual experiment by myself and other 
shots has confirmed my belief that the big 
revolver is a quicker weapon than the big 
automatic, because it comes back to the 
target so very much quicker and the recoil 
is a simpler motion than the jar and shifted 
balance of an automatic. 

In smaller calibres and lighter charges 
the objection to the automatic is much less 
and a sweeter trigger pull makes a vast 
difference, but as I am talking of the pistol 
as a weapon minor calibres cannot be ad- 
mitted to the discussion. 

The functioning of the heavy double-action 
Webley Target .455 seven and one-half or 


six-inch barrel has a long trigger pull, very 
smooth and even. I find that in my own 
case I utilize some part of the recoil in- 
stinctively, and that when the alignment of 
barrel and target is again secured the ham- 
mer is again ready to fall. In other words, 
I can function a loaded revolver quicker 
than I can click an empty one the same 
number of times and can usually make a 
gseven-inch group of six shots with the serv- 
ice revolver at ten yards in two seconds. 
My speediest card was six shots in one 
second, five hits on the card. I was using 
a .445 Target Webley and the score—the 
record at W. King’s range in Oxenden street, 
Haymarket, London—was made some years 
ago. 

The later model Webley, the .455 Webley- 
Scott target revolver, seven and one-half- 
inch barrel, is if anything a speedier model 
as it has a shorter trigger travel and ham- 
mer fall. I have only recently taken to it 
and have not yet got quite used to the grip 
for high-speed work, but I find it already 
an improvement for moderate speed double- 
action work at about one second a shot. 

I tried out a six and one-half-inch officer’s 
model Colt .38, using the long .380 greased 
bullet cartridge, and found the little weapon 
excellent, averaging on ten consecutive 
cards a group of seven and one-half inches in 
one and one-fifth seconds, 5.1 shots on. Tar- 
get the usual twelve-inch square at ten 
yards. But the excellence of the result was 
largely due to the light load and small grip 
of the weapon. 

In France the use of the Sevilliers wax 
bullet duelling under the auspices of the 
“Circle des Armes au Combat” has spread 
from the standard single shot duelling pis- 
tols to the revolver. Any weapon is allowed 
and is loaded with steel bush adapters, the 
forward end of which are cupped to take 
wax bullets (spherical) and the rear a cen- 
tral-fire fulminate cap about .22 in size. The 
combatants take post’ at nineteen meters 
and on the word “Fen” firing commences. 
A marker and a timekeeper are appointed 
for each man, the timekeeper starting and 
stopping his stop watch on the first and 
sixth fall of his man’s hammer. The scores 
are calculated on time and points according 
to the table I herewith enclose. The’ sys- 
tem of scoring is not perfect as the winner 
under. this system might have received a 
ball through the head on his opponent’s 
first fire, but it is as fair a system as is 
likely to be evolved for bloodless fighting 
practice, and it establishes a valuable ratio 
between speed and hits on a man-sized 
target. 

The glass-fronted fencing masks, loose 
overalls and screened pistol hand are not 
very disturbing elements in practice (one 
gets used to the paraphernalia in a few 
shots), but there is a valuable element in 
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Have A No. 33 
For Bait Casting 


a lighter, more elegant model. Weighs about 8 ounces and 
comes in 6 lengths, 4 ft. to 6% ft. The agates are selected 
with the greatest care. Fitted with 3 narrow agate casting 
guides and special design offset tip. Double cork handle, 12% 
in. long, with detachable finger hook. Handle trimmings in 
new electro-plate finish, more durable and very rich in appear- 
ance. Price $12.00. 38 other stylesof “BRISTOL” Steel Fishing 
Rods for bait casting, fly casting, trolling or bait fishing. From 
$3.50 to$25.00each. If your dealer cannot supply you with the 
rod you want, order from us, from catalog, at catalog prices. 


giving complete descriptions, illustrations, prices, 


Free Catalog etc., sent on request. Mail a postal card today. 
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The Prize Winning Rods 








1.—382-lb,. Snook, on “BRISTOL"’ 
Telescopic Rod by A. H. Shuff, 
Ancon. Canal Zone. 

2.—1\4-lb. Land Locked Salmon 
on ““BRISTOL"’ Rod by Allen 
Pierce, in Rangeley Lake, Me 

8.—10-lb. ‘“Muskie’’ on ““BRIS- 
TOL'' Rod by Wm. Donnelly, 
Bristol, Coan. 

4.—Pike on “‘BRISTOL’’ Rod by 
Edw. A. Ash, Chicago, Ill 











The superiority of 
“BRISTOL” Steel Fishing 
Rods isa proven fact—proven 
every season by hundredsand 
hundreds of fishermen— 
many of whom own 3, 4, 5 
and even as many as 10 dif- 
ferent “BRISTOL” Rods 
with records of prize catches. 
The snap, resiliency, and 
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“Stand-up” qualities of 
“BRISTOL” Rods under 
unusual strains make them the reliable rod to carry—always. 


Every rod guaranteed $ years. 


The HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
88 HORTON STREET BRISTOL, CONN. 


Also manufacturers of the famous Meek Reels and 
Blue Grass Reels. 
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the nervous excitement of facing another 
man’s fire—harmless tho it be. A good 
reliable target shot is very prone to become 
disconcerted, flurried and miss his man com- 
pletely, simply thru nervousness. It sounds 
ridiculous but in point of fact the wax bul- 
let practice has a great deal to recommend 
it and is excellent for pistol shooting at 
light moving objects in enclosed space, or 
even an ordinary room, tho it is not accur- 
ate beyond a two-inch variation at twenty 
yards, 

The pistol is an essential in trench war- 
fare and the British are doing exceedingly 
well with it, altho it has heretofore been 
the most neglected weapon in the service. 
I will not infringe your neutrality more than 
I can help, but may I point out that in this 
war we are using .455 Webley and Colt 
revolvers and a few .45 Colt automatics 
(they are standard issue to the Canadians 
and Australians). The Germans are using 
little 9 mm, Lugers and Mausers that are 
neither pistol nor carbine. It is typical of 
the German to rely on mechanism, but we 
prefer the honest old revolver with a large 
lead bullet that smashes your man wherever 
you hit him. 

The French army pistol with a .380 high 
velocity copper-covered bullet is quite a 
sound weapon and has for a pistol a most 
inordinate range. I spent happy moments 
with one rigged up with a periscope for 
sniping—working the hammer with a cord 
and pulley for cocking and another string 


to the trigger for pull off. 

SPEED. -SHOTS ON TARGET. 

6 5 4 3 2 1 
Seconds 1/5 


20 Seconds 120 100 80 60 40 20 
19 4/5 121 101 81 61 40 320 
19 3/5 122 102 82 61 41 30 
19 2/5 134 $203. SE G2 ..42° 3a 
19 1/5 125 104 83. 62 42 321 
19 Seconds 126 105 84 63 42 21 
18 4/5 128 106 85 64 43 21 
18 3/5 129 108 86 65 48 22 
18 2/5 130 109 87 65 48 22 
18 1/5 182 110 88 66 43 32 
18 Seconds 1383 111 89 67 44 22 
17 4/5 1385 112 90 67 45 22 
17 3/5 136 114 91 68 45 23 
17 2/5 138 115 92 69 46 23 
17 1f 140. 116, ‘93..-30 47-32 
17 Seconds 141 118 94 71 47 24 
16 4/5 148 119 95 71 48 34 
16 3/5 145 120 96 72 48 24 
16 2/5 146 122 98 73 49 24 
16 1/5 148 123 99 74 49 25 


Seconds 150 125 100 75 50 25 

4/5 152 127 101 76 651 25 
3/E t 128 103 77 561 26 
2/5 156 130104 78 52 26 
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Springfield Rifles for 


Having received a letter from one of our 
Texas readers, a member of a rifle club, to 
the effect that the Government had refused 
to send Springfield rifles to any club within 
100 miles of the Mexican border, we wrots 
to Maj. Fred H. Phillips, secretary of the 


SPEED. SHOTS ON TARGST.- 
4 3 Ge’ 

Beconds 1/5 
15 1/6 158 132 105 79 53 26 
15 Seconds 160 183 106 80 53 27 
14 4/5 162 185 108 81 5654 27 
14 3/5 164 1387 110 82 55 27 
14 2/5 167 1389 111 83 56 28 
14 1/5 169 141113 85 56 28 
14 Seconds 171 143 114° 86 57 29 
13 4/5 174 145 116 87 58 29 
13 3/5 176 147118 88 59 29 
13 2/5 179 149 119 90 60 30 
13 1/5 182 152 121 91 61 30 
13 Seconds 185 154128 92 62 31 
12 4/5 187 156 125 94 63 $1 
12 3/5 190 159 127 95 63 32 
12 2/5 194 161129 97 65 32 
12 1/5 197 164 131 98 66 33 
12 Seconds 200 167 183 100 67 33 
11 4/5 203 169 136 102 68 34 
11 3/5 207 172 138 103 69 34 
11 2/5 211 175 140 105 70 35 
11 1/5 214 179 148 107 71 36 
11 Seconds 218 182 145 109 73 36 
10 4/5 222 185 148 111 74 37 
10 3/5 226 189 151 113 75 38 
10 2/5 231 192 154 115 77 38 
10 1/5 235 196 157 118 78 39 
10 Seconds 240 200 160 120 80 40 
9 4/5 245° 204 163 122 82 41 
4 3/5 250 208 167 125 83 42 
9 2/5 255 213 170 128 85 43 
9 1/5 261 217 174 130 87 43 
9 Seconds 267 222 178 1383 89 44 
8 4/5 278 227 182 1386 91 45 
8 3/5 279 233 186 140 93 47 
8 2/5 286 288 190 143 95 48 
8 1/5 293 244 195 146 98 49 
8 Seconds 300 250 200 150 100 50 
7 4/5 308 256 205 154 103 651 
7 3/5 316 263 211 158 105 53 
7 2/5 324 270 216 162 108 54 
rz 1/5 333 278 222 167 111 56 
7 Seconds 343 286 229 171 114 57 
6 4/5 853 294 235 176 118 59 
6 3/5 364 303 242 182 121 61 
6 2/5 375 313 250 188 125 63 
6 1/5 387 323 258 194 129 65 
6 Seconds 400 333 267 200 133 67 
5 4/5 414 345 276 207 138 69 
5 3/5 429 357 286 214 143 71 
5 2/5 444 370 296 222 148 74 
5 1/5 462 $385 308 231 154 177 
5 Seconds 480 400 320 240 160 80 
4 4/5 500 417 333 250 167 83 
4 3/5 522 435 348 261 174 87 
4 2/5 545 455 364 273 182 91 
4 1/5 571 476 381 286 190 95 
4 Seconds 600 500 400 300 200 100 
3 4/5 632 526 421 316 211 105 
3 3/5 667 556 444 333 222 111 
3 2/5 706 588 471 353 235 118 
3 1/5 750 625 500 375 250 125 
3 Seconds 800 667 533 400 267 133 
2 4/5 857 714 571 429 286 143 
2 3/5 923 769 615 462 308 154 
2 2/5 1000 833 667 500 333 167 
2 1/5 1091 909 727 546 364 182 
2 Seconds 1200 1000 800 600 400 200 


HUGH B. C. POLLARD, 
Lieut, 25th Cyclist Battalion, 
England. Pecondon Regiment. 


Clubs Along the Border. 


N. R. A. at Washington, concerning the 
matter and received the following reply: 

“In reply to your letter or the 6th, rifle 
clubs along the border are authorized to 
draw free or to purchase from the Govern- 
ment one rifle for every five members of the 
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How Present-Day Parents 


Keep the Hat-Rack Filled 


HESE are times when the Home attractions must win against 
a multitude of outside allurements. Yet Carom and Pocket 
Billards played at home are doing it. 


You should send for our free color-book and learn NoExtra Room Needed 
the life-time charm of playing billiards; learn the 
delight of parents, boys and girls. 





Brunswick Home Tables are 
scientifically built. Accurate 
angles, fast, ever-level billiard beds 


- * 

$5 Brings a Brunswick — 2% sick ieing Monarch cosh 
g ions. Beautiful oak and mahogany 
2 . tichly inlaid— masterful cabinet 

Home Billiard Table  srszicut 
5 M Al Ss P. h B 1 “Quick Demountables” can be 
$2.50 Monthly Soon Pays the Balance set up anywhere and taken down 
hs % ights 1 let d easily, ““Convertibles’’ serve as 
S the nig grow ionger, iet your sons an perfect Library or Dining Tables 
daughters entertain at home. Let billiards brighten your own when not in play. Celebrated 
leisure hours, relax your mind and bring you perfect health. “BaBY GRAND” Brunswick—a 
Youcanaffordasmall paymentnowaswellaslater. home-size regulation table. Send 


So why postpone these hours of merry conquest? Complete high- for color-photo book today. 
class Playing Outfit of balls, cues, etc., included without extracost. 


i r "Ly Rig 6 EINE ap IE 

s e nd : T h s F : ee Cc o u Pp on = The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Don’t mistake toy imitations for scientific Bruns- = peg 398, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

wicks. lf you are not sure which store in your town supplies the $ 

genuine, see these tables in our beautiful color-book “Billiards— +; Send, free, your color-photo book 

The Home Magnet”. It’sfree. Write or send thiscouponat once. “Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


The Brunswick - Balke -Collender Co. and tell about your home trial offer. 
Dept. 39H, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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elub. The Government will issue free 120 
rounds per member of ammunition for tar- 
get practice. It is. believed that this is 
amount enough to insure facilities for target 
practice among the members of any club. 
The only privilege withdrawn was the au- 
thorization of the sale of arms in excess of 
that above mentioned. Several clubs along 
the border attempted to purchase large 
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quantities of arms and ammunition, and in 
some cases the requisition exceeded the 
membership by several hundred rifles. They 
made no pretense of securing these stores 
for any other purpose than to be prepared 
for whatever might happen along the border, 
and the Ordnance Department saw fit to dis- 
approve the sale. The secretary of war has 
acted within his right under the law.” 


A Remodeled Krag. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
a photo of a worked-over Krag carbine. The 
work was done by the owner of the gun, 


here, and they all thought it a fine piece 
of work. It sure makes a great difference 
in the hang of the gun. The parts were all 








The rifle as it looked when finished. 


Emil Saupe. It has an aluminum rib on the 
barrel, a Sheard gold bead front sight and 
a King Rocky Mountain rear sight. 

There are sixty members in the rifle club 


smoothed with a fine stone, and you would 

hardly know it was a Krag rifle if it were 

not for the magazine on the side. 
Washington. H. C. HALTERMAN. 


Vacuums. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note on pages 608 
and 609, June, 1916, Outdoor Life, an article 
by “Bill” of Wyoming answering one by me 
in a former number. It seems that the main 
reason why we don’t agree is because we 
fail to understand each other. I had the 
opinion from his article in the August, 1915, 
Outdoor Life that he did not think there 
was a vacuum, but I see he says there is a 
vacuum. In this article we agree, but he 
understands me only in part, believing that 


N? /. 





my idea was to try to do away with the 
vacuum. Such an idea has never entered 
my mind. My idea was to produce a more 
accurate and better-balanced bullet. I will 
try again to make myself understood. 

The two drawings are intended to give 
you my correct idea. Where the lines at 
right angles cross the bullets represent the 
point at which the air leaves the bullet. The 
base of the bullet back of the line is in a 
vacuum, and the greater the distance the 


pressure of air is from the base of the bul- 
let the greater the tendency for the base of 
the bullet to get ahead of the point, result- 
ing in extra long bullets keyholing. 

The pressure of air on No. 1 will be the 
greatest at the cross line, which will have 
considerable power to hold it straight or 
keep it point on, while No. 2 will scarcely 
be supported at all, and the point that 
curves, to my mind, will have less support 
than one that is straight; and to be con- 
caved will give extra pressure, giving great- 
er air resistance. As to the cannon, I only 
mentioned it because of its length. Now, 
you will admit that the powder gases have 
no power on the bullet after it has left the 
bore of the gun, but continues its propelling 
force the full length of the barrel, and nat- 
urally a cannon barrel only thirty inches 
long would not give practically any more 
velocity than a .30 caliber, thirty-inch bar- 
rel. It is the length of the barrel that gives 
the cannon ball its velocity. 

The short barrels now in use do not give 
as great velocity as longer ones, but are 
made shorter, for these reasons: to be 
lighter, more handy, less expense in manu- 
facture, etc. WM. HAWS. 

Alberta. 
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ONCE IN EVERY WOMAN'S LIFE 


| School- Teacher's 


Story 

'“*He jumped from behind a 
tree and came toward me. He 
_was powerful and desperate 
“Jooking. -The only thing that 
saved me was this COLT that 
brother Bert gave me when 


“T took the school here. I: 


thought then it was absurd 
‘to carry a pistol, but I will 
never again say that it is 


Larry for a woman to own | 


“COLT.” 


© OF LAW AND ORDER‘ 


Write for free booklet. 


“How to Shoot,’and 


Catalog No. #0 


“You cant: Target {to EIReneeelt safe" 
~ Cours PATENT FIRE ARMs MFc Co. HARTFORD, CONN. 
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I would like very much to have the bene- 
fit of your information regarding the Mauser 
automatic pistol, caliber 7.63 mm. Does the 
pistol in question rank with the Luger and 
Colt .45 cal. automatics in regard to accur- 
acy, durability and general reliability? What 
is its limit of accuracy at, say 100 yards, in 
the hands of an expert?—Richard V. W. Neg- 
ley, San Antonio, Texas. 


Answer.—According to our personal ex- 
perience the Mauser pistol is decidedly more 
efficient than the Luger and is even worse 
in appearance. As to accuracy, durability 
and general reliability we consider it at the 
head of the entire lot. For convenience and 
appearance it is at the bottom of the list. 
The Colt .45 automatic is at the opposite end 
of the list in all regards and the Luger 
stands always in the middle. In the hands 
of one expert enough to hold for it at 100 
yards any of these pistols will shoot almost 
as accurately as a rifle. The problem is in 
the holding.—Editor. 


I am much interested in guns. I have read 
Ashley A. Haines’ article and am interested 
in the remodeled Savage single shot target. 
Which do you think is the best rifle, a 
Stevens Favorite No. 27, or the Savage single 
shot? Which is the best rifle and which is 
the best to put the improvements on? Does 
the stock on the Savage or Stevens need to 
be thinned down?—Everett Glass, Cumber- 
land, Ohio. 


Answer.—Neither rifle needs the stock 
trimmed down. It is largely a question of 
taste between the two, as both are accurate 
per tg The Stevens rifle is a little larger. 
— tor. 


What is the maximum charge of smoke- 
less powder that the .600 is capable of con- 
taining? Would the .45-125 W. Cc. F., if it 
were loaded with some kind of powder, hold 
as much as the .600? Does Fred Adolph 
make barrels for his double rifles longer 
than 36-in.? Would barrels of this length 
cause extra breech pressure owing to the 
bullet confining gases a greater length of 
time in the longer barrels? Is 2,025 correct 
for the sectional density of a .45 cal. bullet 
weighing 450 grs.? What would be the sec- 
tional density of a .600 cal. bullet weighing 
900 grs.? Of a .41 cal. bullet weighing 400 
grs.?—Henry Kreis, Papalote, Texas. 


Answer.—The maximum charge would de- 
pend upon the kind of powder used. With 
some it would be two or three times as 
much as with others. It is our impression that 
the .60 caliber shells hold more than the .45- 
125, altho we have never had the pleasure of 
using a .60 caliber. We doubt if Mr. Adolph 
eould furnish rifles longer than 36 in., as 
this is the maximum length for which most 
rifling machines are constructed. Barrels of 
this length would cause very little extra 
pressure; the little it would cause being due 
to the longer column of air to be forced out 
of the barrel ahead of the bullet. A .45 
cal. bullet weighing 450 grs. has a sectional 
density of 2.812 grs. per sq. in. The .60 cal. 
weighing 900 grs. would have a sectional 
density of 3,183 grs. per sq. in. cross-section, 
a .41 cal. bullet weighing 400 grs. would have 
a sectional density of 3,030 grs. per sq. in. 
of + pale aapeaaca provided God was good and 


I did not make any mistakes in figuring.— 
Editor. 


I have a .30-30 carbine, Winchester make, 
but don’t like the sights. What kind do you 
think it would be advisable to put on? How 
would King’s triple bead front sight work? 
Will it fit on a carbine? Could I also ad- 
just a Rocky Mountain rear sight? Would 
these two sights work together, or what 
kind would you advise?—Roy Kullander, 
Colfax, Wash. 

Answer.—Kings triple bead front sight is 
a good one. It might be difficult to put a 
Rocky Mountain rear sight on without the 
assistance of a gunsmith. The question of 
sights depends so much upon the individual 
eye that it is difficult to make any recom- 
mendations. Personally we like the carbine 
sight as well as any.—Editor. 


Where can I get a sporting stock for a 
Springfield .30, 1903, and will it make the 
gun very much lighter? Would like to know 
how I can make my Colt doyble action pull 
easier.—B. J. Daily, Billings, Mont. 

Answer.—Mr. Ludwig Wundhammer, Los 
Angeles, Calif., makes sporting stocks for 
the Springfield. There are quite a number 
of other gunsmiths thruout the country who 
do this work, but we have not their ad- 
dresses at present.—HEditor. 


I have an Ithaca double-barrel 12-gauge, 
both barrels full choked, and I would like to 
know if it would be safe to shoot buckshot 
in same, and if not, what would be the larg- 
est shot I could shoot with safety to the bar- 
rels? Also would it be safe to shoot single ball 
in it, ball weighing 1 oz., with 3 drs. pow- 
der, and what would be the velocity and en- 
ergy of a single ball as above?—O. A. War- 
ner, Mesa, Ariz, 


Answer.—Buckshot will shoot the choke 
out of your barrels. BB to BBB are as large 
as we would use very frequently. It is safe 
to shoot a single ball, provided the ball is 
not too large to pass freely thru the choke. 
The velocity and energy would depend alto- 
gether upon how much powder you put be- 
— it and the quality of the powder.—Ed- 
tor. 


Ihave had quite a lot of trouble in reload- 
ing a .44-40 shell with Bullseye powder. I 
am using a Smith & Wesson Special, model 
1908, 6%-in. barrel, chambered for .44-40 W. 
Cc. F. cartridge. In reloading shells with 5 
grs. Bullseye I would have from 5 to 15 squib 
loads out of a day’s shooting with about 200 
cartridges. What I mean is a very light re- 
port and the bullet striking the ground about 
10 ft. in front of and 2 ft. below the target. 
If this would happen only once in a while I 
would say it is due to forgetting to put pow- 
der in the shell, but on opening the gun 
after a squib shot there would sometimes be 
a few grains of unburned powder in the bar- 
rel. I have used a Colt Officers’ Model for 
seven years and reloaded with 3% ers. Bulls- 
eye and never had this trouble. The Colt 
has been fired at least 3.500 times, and is as 
good as ever. But about two years ago I 
wanted something bigger, so I got the Smith 
& Wesson. Having this trouble with the S. 
& W., I began experimenting with different 
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ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 














TO GAME HUNTERS 


Here are the loads which experience has proved are the correct ones 
to use in the shooting of game birds. Ask your dealer for them, using 
this as a guide, and you will be sure you are absolutely right: 


3% or 3% Drams DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 6 Shot 

3% Drams DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 2 or BB’ Shot 

3 Drams DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 8 Shot 
| SES aoe e 3 Drams DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. Shot 
SNIPE and WOODCOCK 3 Drams DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 8 or 9 Shot 
QUAL. ‘ > ‘ or 34% Drams DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. Shot 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN i 3% Drams DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 6 or 7 Shot 
RABBIT and SQUIRREL 3 Drams DEAD SHOT 1% ozs No. 7_ Shot 
DOVE . ‘ . ‘ 3 or 3% Drams DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No.7 or 8 Shot 
GROUSE or PARTRIDGE 3% Drams DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. Shot 
WILD TURKEY. ‘ 3% Drams DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 2 Shot 
TRAP LOADS - «+ 3 or 3% Drams DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 7% Shot 


DEAD SHOT powder has made such tremendous strides among the sportsmen of this coun- 

try that we predict the time when it will be used almost exclusively. It possesses all the ele- 

ments asked by the good hunter. It gets away with lightning-like rapidity, has the closest 

pattern of all the powders and the very lightest recoil. You can shoot 3!4 drams of DEAD 

SHOT all day without the least damage to.your shoulder, and in all details it is the best 
wder for beginners as well as experienced hunters. Ask your dealer for shells loaded with 
EAD SHOT and be absolutely sure that you are properly equipped for the field. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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powder, and tried 15 grs. weight new 
Schultze DuPont shotgun smokeless. This 
filled the .44-40 shell nearly full and needed 
quite a pressure to seat the bullet. Of course 
I tied the gun down and fired it with a 
string from behind a 4-It. oak a number of 
times before holding it in the hand. It did 
not drive out the primer the least, so I fired 
a number of rounds holding the gun. I had 
plenty of penetration and a kick like fury, 
so I cut down the charge to 12% ers. weight, 
which works nicely. Now, what I want to 
know, is this: Is it perfectly safe to use the 
DuPont New Schultze shotgun smokeless in 
the revolver or will it some fine day take 
off my hand and part of my head to boot? 
The 12%-gr. load burns up completely and 
is nice and clean to use with not a very hard 
recoil. The powder fills up the shell within 
about %-in. of the top (the 12%-gr. charge 
I am referring to) and is compressed a little 
by seating the bullet.—Frank J. Dethloff, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Answer.—The trouble with your Bullseye 
charge was poor ignition. This may be at- 
tributed either to defective primers, to lack 
of seating the primers firmly in the shell or 
too light a powder charge. If your pressures 
are low when it shoots properly, increasing 
the powder charges would do away withthe 
squib shots. Where the bullet is not seated 
firmly in the mouth of the shell and the 
shell well crimped you are also likely to get 
poor ignition. It is our impression that a 
5-gr. charge of Bullseye is rather small for 
this cartridge, as the .45 Colt has less pow- 
der room and a proportionately heavier bul- 
let and this uses a 5-gr. charge. As to the 
safety of your shotgun powder loads this is 


wholly a question of pressures developed, 
and we have no means of gauging this. 
There is nothing inherently sinful in shot- 


gun powder in a revolver provided you do 
not get your pressures too high. In-reload- 
ing revolver cartridges with smokeless pow- 
der it is very important to get a uniform 
resistance as the bullet leaves the shell, and 
also important that the amount of air space 
in the shell be uniform, as a reduction of the 
air space gives quicker burning of the pow- 
der and higher pressures.—Editor, 





I have sold my gun and am going to buy a 
new one, and would like to have your idea 
on some points. I have used an 1890 model 
Winchester repeater and like it very well, 
with the exception that it is only chambered 
for one caliber. Take a gun that is cham- 
bered for all four calibers—is it hard on the 
barrel to shoot them all, or does it make 
any difference? Which is the best make of 
gun, Winchester, Marlin or Remington? 
What kind of sights would you prefer for 
small game and off-hand target practice? 
What length of barrel would you prefer? 
Concerning the shotgun, which is the best 
make of the three above and what barrel is 
suitable for rabbit, squirrel] and such game, 
and what model is considered the best? I 
would prefer a rifle with all calibers if it 
makes no difference to the barrel. Would 
you advise buying second-hand goods thru 
magazines?—C. C. Masthison, Akron, Ohio. 


Answer.—It is usually considered that a 
barrel will do a little better work with the 
eartridge for which it is properly chambered, 
but we consider this difference theoretical 
to a great extent. It will not injure the 
barrel any to use the different lengths of .22 
rim fire ammunition, provided it is properly 
cleaned. There is no difference in the qual- 
ity of the different rifles mentioned; all are 
first class. We personally prefer a Marble 
or Lyman peep rear sight with a bead front 
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sight. The question of barrel length is 
largely one of convenience; 20 to 26 inches 
is good for .22 rim fire. As to shotguns all 
are first class, and it is merely a question 
of which model one fancies the most. For 
the game mentioned we prefer a full choke 
barrel but where there is much bird shoot- 
ing a modified choke is better. The sec- 
ond-hand goods advertised thru our columns 
are usually in first-class condition.—Editor. 


As I am going to buy a revolver I would, 
like to find out what kind of a revolver is 
good for an all-around gun. How is the Colt 
.88? Is it a reliable gun? What length bar- 
rel is the best, a 5% or 7%-in., and what 
is meant by Colt Model .380?—A Reader, Red- 
lands, Calif. 


Answer.—We would prefer a Colt or 
Smith & Wesson and the longer the barrel 
the better for target or game shooting. The 
principal choice between the two is in how 
the grip fits the hand. The Colt model .380 
is an automatic pistol cartridge.—Editor. 


I am going to bother you with a few ques- 
tions about rifles. How does the .35 caliber 
Remington pump gun compare with the .280 
Ross rifle and other high power rifles on big 
game such as moose, bear, deer and others? 
Is this rifle good for long range work? How 
does the Standard .35 caliber auto loading 
rifle work on big game at long and short 
range? In your eyes which is the better, 
the Remington or the Standard? Would the 
.250-3,000 Savage be as good or better than 
either of them? Which would you prefer? 
Please give the weights of the .280 Ross and 
the .250-3,000 Savage. Also give the price 
of the .250 Savage.—Carleton Dooley, Hous- 
ton, Mo. 


Answer.—There is no more comparison of 
the two rifles than comparing an automo- 
bile and a motorboat. The .35 caliber Rem- 
ington has a quick action and is quite pow- 
erful at the muzzle but very short range. 
The .280 Ross is slower, more powerful at 
the muzzle and of far longer range. The 
Standard .35 caliber uses the same cartridge 
as the Remington and gives the same re- 
sults. We like the balance of the Reming- 
ton better than the Standard. The Savage 
.250-3.000 is too light for very heavy game. 
The Ross weighs 7% lbs., the Savage about 
6%. The Savage sells at about $30. We do 
not know the exact price at present as gun 
prices are not very stable at the present 
time.—Editor. 


I am very much interested in R. E. Her- 
rick's article in a late issue of Outdoor Life. 
I have a Krag that I want to convert and 
would like the sight used by Mr. Herrick, 
but you know the bolt head is very loose. Is 
there any way of making it keep from turn- 
ing? Can the Lyman wind-gauge stem be 
used in Marble’s regular base sight? I want 
to use it on my ’95 model Winchester?—F. 
Cc. H., Douglas, Ariz. 


Answer.—You can prevent the bolt from 
rotating by grinding the sear and bent on 
an angle so the bent slips over against the 
cocking head groove when the action is 
closed. This also involves modification in 
the safety as it reduces the throw of the 
firing pin. The Lyman sight stem will not 
fit the Marble sight.—Editor. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. give the velocity 
of their .30-40-150 soft-point spitzer cart- 
ridge for Krag and 1895 Winchester, as be- 
ing 2.500 ft. sec. What, then, is the en- 

















Sportsmen- 


Mount Your Own Trophies 


Every Sportsman can now be his own Taxidermist. 
We teach you with complete success by mail. 


Hunters, Anglers, Trappers, Nature Lovers — Here is an oppor- 

tunity you have long been waiting for! It is no longer necessary to lose the 

fine trophies you have secured during the hunting season, nor to pay Taxider- 

mists exorbitant prices for stuffing them. You can now learn this great art 

for yourself, easily and quickly during your spare time. You will soon mount 
specimens as well as the most expert Taxider- 
mist. We teach you by mail. in your own 

Se nt FR E E home, to successfully 

Our beautiful catalog, The 

Taxidermy Magazine, Sam- 


! | Mount Your Own 
Mounted Birds and Animal Game Heads, Birds 
and Animals 


Sportsmen Students. All the 

above ABSOLUTELY FREE 

elles mags meen i also to TAN all kinds of hides and furs, and make 
them into beautiful rugs and robes. No other 
art is so fascinating or interesting, and every 

man, woman or boy who enjoys outdoor life and sports needs a knowledge of 

this subject. 


By taking our course of forty (40) lessons you will soon be able to do perfect mounting, 
and can decorate your home, office or den with the choicest of art. You will have a 
delightful diversion for your leisure time, and will enjoy every moment you give to the 

. subject. Thousands of men and women of 
every vocation—bankers, lawyers and busi- 
ness men—are members of our school, an 
| highest terms, 


Big Money in 
Taxidermy 


Professional Taxidermists earn from $2000.00 to $3000.00 a year, and 
there are not half enough Taxidermists to supply the demand. 
By giving only your spare time to this work you can easily earn from 
$20.00 to $50.00 per month, without interfering with your regular 
business or occupation. Mounted specimens sel! readily for big 


























































endorse it in the 


prices. Many birds and animals that are now killed and thrown 
away are valuable and can be turned /nto cash, 
One of our students writes us: ‘I have 
made over $550 during my spare time selling my specie 
me mens and mounting for others.’ We have hundreds ig 
Mounted by our stadent, F. Rawson, Kalamazoo, Mich. of similar letters on our files. rah 





This is the Original School of Taxidermy, @ and is endorsed by our thousands of students P i 
nid all leading Museums, Naturalists and ff Da 
Taxidermists. We teach the BEST STANDARD METHODS, and positively guarantee a _ 2 
success, Expert instructors in every department. Our Taxidermy work is widely } € o - 
known, having been awarded First Grand Prize and 9 Gold Medals at the Exposition, 4° 3" 4 
The editor of any Sportsman’s Magazine will tell you of the high standing of thig e bith 4 , 
school, which has taught Taxidermy successfully for many years. 4° oS 
WE INVITE YOU TO INVESTIGATE FULLY. Send for our printed matter es ae F 
today. It will interest you, and it’s Free. We want every sportsman or $ & ger’ . 
nature lover in the country to become a member of the only school in $ - F 
the world ‘‘for sportsmen by sportsmen.” nF ” r 
Our school and the success of our course are known and highly ene S ary” “ 






dorsed hy allleading sportsr2n’s journals. We refer you to the 
editor of this magazine.. Mail the coupon, or use postal card, 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 


-  64F ELWOOD BLDG., OMAHA, NEB. 
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ergy? Should not this cartridge be a good 
killer?—A. S. Barr, Greenville, Mich. 

Answer.—tThe energy of a 150-gr. bullet at 
2,500 ft. sec. velocity is 2,100 ft. lbs. This 
should be a good game cartridge if loaded 
with a soft-point bullet.—Editor. 


Can you please write me where I can get 
parts for flint-lock pistol?—Jos. Domnitz, 
Lancaster, Pa. ’ 

Answer.—The only way we know would 
be to have them made by a gunsmith.— 
Editor. 


In this month’s issue of your magazine, 
you say the 1906 @mmunition does not fit 
the 1903 model Springfield as well as that 
ammunition which bears the same date (1903) 
but that, tho the 1903 Springfield handles 
it perfectly, it is not quite so accurate. My 
Springfield is a 1903 model, Rock Island ar- 
senal. On the left side of the grip there is 
a mark like this: “CW E1912” so if that 
means the gun was made in 1912, I won- 
dered if it was not intended to use the 1906 
ammunition, as you say they no longer man- 
ufacture the 1903.—Stone W. White, Hearne, 
Tex. 

Answer.—yYour rifle, as well as all rifles 
made since 1906, is chambered for the 1906 
ammunition and all the rifles formerly 
chambered for the 1903 ammunition were re- 
chambered by the government for the 1906 
cartridge, owing to the inacurracy of the 
1906 ammunition in the 1903 chamber. All 
Springfields are models of 1903, regardless 
of when they were manufactured.—HBditor. 


How does the Colt New Navy, .41 D. A. 
revolver compare with .88-40 S. A. Colt in 
killing quality, using black powder and soft- 
nosed bullets? I have killed several bucks 
with the .41, always dropping them in their 
tracks. They were at close range. Does the 
Ideal Mannfacturing Co. furnish tools for re- 
loading the .41 with smokeless powder so 
that an amateur would be safe in using 
them?—Guy Burch, West Frankfort, [11]. 

Answer.—The. .38-40 is decidedly the more 
powerful. We understand the Ideal Manu- 
facturing Co. (or, rather, the Marlin Fire- 
arms Co., their successor), furnish the tools. 
—Editor. 


Can you inform me if there is any kind 
of poison that can be used on a rifle bullet 
so that a wound would be likely to cause 
the death of an animal hit? I wish to use 
these bullets in hunting coyotes. They are 
hard to get and sometimes may be slightly 
wounded and escape. This is often true of 
the long shots. I also wish your opinion on 
the .32-20 caliber Colt revolver as a _ belt 
gun. What is the largest animal it would 
be suitable for? Also how does it compare 
with the .38 Special for range and accuracy? 
—Arthur M. Jones, Olympia, Wash. 

Answer.—We know of no such poison. The 
.82-20 we consider inferior to the .38 Spe- 
cial in both range, accuracy and power. We 
are not a judge of the use of revolvers on 
animals.—Editor. 


I have a model 1894 .30-30 Winchester, the 
barrel of which is no longer accurate. I 
want ae rifle for long-range shooting at 
ducks, crows, hawks and other small game. 
I have had in mind having the Winchester 
Co. fit to this rifle a 24-in. round nickel- 
steel barrel chambered for the .25-35 Win- 
chester cartridge, and I want you to advise 
me if using an 86-gr. spitzer bullet such as 
is used in the .250-3,000 Savage and some of 
the new series of DuPont progressive pow- 


ders would I be able to get say 2,500 or 2,- 
600 ft. sec. velocity out of this cartridge? If 
above results are not possible let me know 
what you think is the greatest velocity I 
can get out of this cartridge in rifle men- 
tioned above (1894 Winchester) and stay 
within safe pressure limits, that would 
not stretch shell so it could not be 
reloaded. I like this rifle but do not 
care to spend any money on it unless 
I can make an accurate shooting rifle 
of low trajectory out of it. I do not care 
for the regular factory-loaded .25-35 cart- 
ridge. I read an article a short time ago 
in an eastern publication by Lieutenant T. 
Whelen in which he states that he is using 
the .25-35 cartridge in a single-shot Winches- 
ter, barrelrifles with ai14-in. twist. Will you 
tell me whether the 14-in. twist would give 
me more accurate results than the stand- 
ard twist, as furnished for this cartridge by 
the Winchester Co.? Is the action of the 
1894 Winchester strong enough to use the 
modern powers at say 35,000 to 40,000 Ibs. 
breech pressure?—E. T. Gregorie, Jamaica, 
ee # 

Answer.—You can get about 2,500 ft. secs. 
velocity from the 86-gr. bullet in the .25-35 
shell using 25 gers. Lightning powder. We 
are of the impression that Lieut. Whelen’s 
rifle was a .25-20. Our own tests show the 
.25-35 bullets tip slightly with the 10-inch 
twist and tip badly with the 12-inch twist. 
This refers to the 117-gr. bullet. The model 
1894 Winchester will stand 40,000 lbs. pres- 
sure.—Editor. 





What is the breech pressure of the .250- 
3.000 Savage cartridge when loaded to give 
3,000 ft. secs. velocity? They are loaded with 
30.5 grs. DuPont No. 21, I believe; am I 
right? What is the pressure when same cart- 
ridge is loaded with a charge of the new 
DuPont No. 16? DuPont ads. give 3,250 ft. 
secs. as the velocity. What is the weight of 
charge in grains used in above charge? What 
is the breech pressure of the .22 Hi-Power 
when loaded with 24.3 grs. of DuPont No. 21? 
What is the breech pressure of the 7 mm. 
with 175-gr. bullet as loaded by the Win- 
chester Co.? What is the pressure when 
loaded with 139-gr. bullet to give 2,784 ft. 
secs. velocity? What is the breech pressure 
of .25 Remington with 101-gr. bullet when 
loaded with 30 grs. of DuPont No. 16 to give 
2,600 ft. secs. velocity? Has the velocity at 
which a bullet is fired anything to do with 
its coefficient? Outdoor Life gives the co- 
efficient of the .30 U. S. bullet as .352. That 
is the old blunt-nose 220-gr. bullet fired at 
2,000 ft. secs. velocity. You also give the 
coefficient of the 220-gr. bullet used in the 
model 1903 Springfield cartridge as .394 with 
a velocity of 2.200 ft. secs. Now, to my 
mind, both bullets are identical in shape. If 
I am right in my belief, then the greater 
velocity of the model 1903 gives it its great- 
er coefficient. Also, I may be wrong in be- 
lieving that both bullets have the same 
shape.—J. F. Woolshlager, New York City. 


Answer.—The breech pressure of this cart- 
ridge is about 55,000 lbs. per sq. in. The 
charges vary according to the different lots 
of powder. The pressure when loaded with 
No. 16 powder would depend upon how 
much powder you put in. Would suggest 
you write the DuPont Company for charges 
to give the velocities mentioned as we would 
prefer not to commit ourselves on this prop- 
osition. We have no data as to the pressure 
in the .22 high-power using the charge you 
mention. Usually the pressure is about 48,- 
000 pounds per sq. in. To the best of our 
knowledge the Winchester Co. do not load 
the 7mm, cartridge. We coyld not give you 
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~~ The Thing that 
ABERCROMBIES | Really Matters 





— if that isn’t right, the chances are that the 
entire outing will go wrong. 





Make your equipment right—whether for that 
short stay in the hills or the hunt in the Big 










¢ Acap that affords real pro- 
tection and service under 
the hardest conditions. Made 
of Olive Green Khaki or Red 
Flannel, has rubberized lining, 
which makes it absolutely water- 

proof. Cap has Fur or Flannel inside band 
to be pulled down over ears in cold weather. 
Outside rim also can be turned down, pre- 
venting water or snow running down back 
of neck. This is the best and most practi- 
cal hunting cap ever made. 


| Write for booklet of other styles, including Auto Caps. See them 





| at your dealer's. If he will not supply you we will send pre 
= receipt of a or P. O. Money Order for $1.25. 

oO not senc 

cee Ss Beware of Imitations 
personal check. Look for Label 
Mention size in Every Cap 
wanted and 
your dealer’s 


Woods—and you'll bring back fond memories 
—and no regrets. Let us check up your lists. 







Tents, sleeping bags, fishing tackle, cook- 
ing kits, camp furniture, rifies, ammu- 
nition, clothing, shoes—for any kind oi 
outing. 


Send forCatalog Y: it’s FREE and gives many ee 
useful tips on camp equipment. | PRICE 

| $1.25 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. | | ‘ 
311 Broadway (A®ERCROMBIES) New York Dept. A. 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
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Forget anything but the MILK— 



















and be sure that it is Py ae | 
é L Milk, \ 
BORDEN’S GH 


When you take to the woods nothing is so closely allied to your comfort and peace of 
mind as a well balanced commissary. Milk is indispensable, and if you have a good 
supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, which contains both milk and sugar 

and Borden’s Evaporated Milk you are sure that the milk end of your outfit is properly 
and safely cared for. Wherever there is a good grocer you can get Borden’s Milk. 


You might be interested in the little book of Borden 
Recipes. We'll send it if you will ask for it. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


**Leaders of Quality’’ 


Sal NOM 





UNUM 


Established 1857 


mint 
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the pressures of the different charges you 
mention, as in order to do so we would have 
to make up pressure guns, load the cart- 
ridges and test them. The velocity at which 
a bullet is fired has nothing to do with its 
coefficient, altho the coefficient has every- 
thing to do with the manner in which it re- 
tains its velocity after it is fired. There is 
a slight difference in shape of the bullets 
used, but not very material. We attribute 
the different result more to the velocity at 
which it is fired. This seems to contradict 
the above statement that the velocity has 
nothing to do with the coefficient. The ex- 
planation of the situation seems to be that 
these coefficients are determined by experi- 
mental] firing. The higher the velocity at 
which the bullet is fired the steadier is its 
flight, and consequently the effect of this in- 
creased steadiness of flight is substantially 
the same as reduction in bullet diameter. 
This element of steadiness of flight enters 
into few of the ballistic formule as it is 
impossible of measurement. In the U. S. 
Ordnance Department it is recognized and 
expressed very correctly with the character 
“K.” This we consider the true explanation 
of the difference between the coefficients of 
the two bullets as given; incidentally both 
ot which were taken from the U.S. Ordnance 
Department records. You will note the same 
condition with the .38-55-255 bullet. The 
chronograph tests of this bullet when fired 
from a black powder rifle give it a coeffi- 
cient of .218. In the W. H. V. form with a 
velocity of 1,593 ft. secs., its coefficient is 
.244, while in the high-power form having a 
velocity of 1,700 ft. secs., its coefficient is 
.25. This we attribute to the same greater 
steadiness of flight derived from the higher 
velocity.—Editor. 


Can you recommend some good sights to 
me for a Hopkins & Allen .22 calber rifle, 
especially for shooting birds and squirrels? 
—tL. Morrison, Mobile, Ala. 


Answer.—A Lyman or Marble peep sight 
with any good front sight is the combina- 
tion we prefer for this work.—Editor. 


About what would be the cost to have a 
Springfield rifle made over to a sporting ri- 
fle; that is, to cut the barrel off to 24 in., 
and put on a sporting stock? Would this 
make a good, accurate rifle for big game?— 
Neil S. Nagel, Rochester, Minn. 


Answer.—The Springfield barrel is only 24 
in. A sporting stock costs from $20 to $30 
and upward, according to material and carv- 
ing. It is also necessary to repolish and re- 
blue the barrel, which usually costs from 
$3 to $5. This makes a very good rifle for 
big game shooting.—Editor. 


Will you please inform ‘me thru your de- 
partment as to the best load to use in my 
.45-70 Remington? It is one of the old U.S. 
N. guns, model 1878, having a 31%-in. bar- 
rel. Now, as this gun is rather heavy,I have 
thought that I could perhaps have the barrel 
cut off some, having new sights put on and 
working down the stock a bit, and by so 
doing reduce the weight a bit. Also make it 
handle better. How much could the’ barrel 
be shortened without injuring the shooting 
quality of the gun, if I use a smokeless pow- 
der cartridge? Also what sights would be 
best to use in hunting, in Canada or Alaska, 
on this gun? Also would it be a satisfactory 
gun to use on big game?—Roy Albright, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Answer.—By cutting off the barrel of your 
rifle you would reduce its velocity about 20 
ft. secs. for each inch removed. You would 
not interfere with its accuracy at all if the 
work were properly done. You can use 


smokeless powder cartridges in it. It would 


make a very satisfactory rifle for big game 

hunting until you come to use a high-power, 

but its trajectory is so high you would be 

op handicapped except at short range.— 
or. 


I would appreciate any information you 
can give me about a rifle I bought in Truck- 
kee, Calif., a short while ago. It is built 
on the lines of an army rifle, the wood run- 
ning clear to the end of the barrel. On the 
barrel is written “Von Lengerke & Detmold, 
New York.” It is a bolt action gun and on 
the breech is written “Patent Mannlicher.” 
It is a well-built gun and the stock fits me 
exactly. I would like to know where I 
could get cartridges for this gun and what 
caliber shel] does it shoot?—H. Cupples, Sum- 
mit, Calif, 

Answer.—Your rifle is evidently a Mann- 
licher, sold thru Von Lengerke & Detmold 
of New York City. We are unable to guess 
the caliber, as we have nothing on which 
to base the guess; may be anywhere from 
6.5mm. up. Would suggest you write Von 
Lengerke & Detmold, giving them the num- 
ber appearing on the rifle, and also upset a 
lead plug in the bore and forward this to 
them and they may be able to give you the 
caliber and furnish you ammunition.—Editor. 

I would like to have a double action .41 
cal. Colt revolver of the type formerly pop- 
ular as a pocket revolver in the West, 
changed to a single action of the S. A. Fron- 
tier type, and know of no one in the East 
who can do a first-class job of this kind. If 
you know of anyone who can do it and make 
a strictly first-class job, will you kindly let 
me know, and also give a guess as to how 
much it might cost?—George W. Raynes, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Answer.—We do not know who could do 
a job of the kind you mention. We would 
estimate the cost at about $250 to $500.— 
Editor. 


I have been made stakeholder in a wager 
over the size of Lee Straight Pull rifles used 
in the U. S. Navy at one time. One man 
says that the named rifle is larger than a 
.22 caliber and a smaller one has never been 
used, while the other man claims that the 
Lee Straight Pull rifle as used in the Ameri- 
can Navy is no larger than a .22 caliber. 
From their talk I think the Lee rifle is a 
6mm. Will you kindly furnish me a full ex- 
planation of the matter with a proper com- 
parison of the term millimeter and caliber, 
in order that I may settle the matter satis- 
factorily?—H. J. Kelly, Harrison, Ida. 


Answer.—The Lee Straight Pull rifle was 
made only in one caliber. This was 6mm., 
eauivalent to .236 in., American style of 
measurement. This means the barrel was 
smooth-bored to a diameter of .236 in., and 
rifled .004 in. depth, giving a groove di- 
ameter of .244 in. The millimeter is one of 
the metric units of measure and is com- 
pared with our inches, 6mm. is equal to .236 
in. It has no relation to caliber at all ex- 
cept as it is used to measure caliber.— 
Editor. 


Please let me know if a shell, say .38-40, 
could be expanded at the neck until it is a 
straight shell; that is, without any taper, 
a like the .45 Colt?—Henry Kreis, Papalote, 

ex. 

Answer.—The .88-40 shell could be 
stretched out at the neck until it was 
straight.—Editor. : 


In the June number of Outdoor Life I no- 
ticed an inquiry from Mr. P. W. Hansen of 
Altoona, Man., regarding a brass thimble to 
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Awarded Gold Medal 
1 i both Gun and Single 


ES ete 






Kautzky 
Single 
Trigger 







Gold Medal for this at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 
It is the simplest single trigger action ever 
devised. It is absolutely positive and light- 
ning-fast. 
—and it cannot balk, creep or double. 
Attached to your present Fox, or to any 
new one at slight additional cost. 
Fox Guns cogs no more than ordinary 
guns—$25 to $1000. 

A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4654 North 18th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


GUN 


Guaranteed for Life 
TVVNTVVNTEOTUUUEUIETCUUUUTSVUUULUUUAUL LULL LLL 


Can’t 
Balk— 


Creep— 


Double 











You can make better scores at golf or trapshooting 
if your arms and shoulders are 
allowed full and free play. The 


SUMMIT 


Town and Country 


COAT 


Has an elastic box 
plait in the back which 
gives you this freedom 
and allows you to f— 
move around with ease /& 
and comfort. 


It’s warm, light weight 
and looks good. 

The most practical gar- 
ment ever made for out- 
door wear. 

The patented Knit-Nek 
fits snugly around the 
throat, the wool Wristlets 
keep the wind from blow- 
ing up your sleeves. 

The soft, pliable leather sleeves and leather lining 
resist the wind and cold. 

Get one today! 

Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Illustrated style book sent free on request. 


Guiterman Bros. 
Dept. H, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 












» Russell’s 


“Never-Leak’ Bl" 
Boot for Sportsman 


Designed for general out- 
door wear. Sturdy and 
staunch, for heavy service 
on the trail, yet light and 
yielding to the feet. The 
tough, double sole insures 
extreme durability, no mat- 
ter how rough the ground. 
Soles hob-nailed or smooth. 
Toe pieces and vamp joined 
by our special never-rip 

“watershed” seam (patent 
applied for) which holds tight 
and keeps the water out. Made 
of ‘black ) chrome, flexible cow- 
hide. Built for business and 
guaranteed to fill the bill, or 
your money back. $6.00 to $15.00 
per pair. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 
canoeists, * *hikers,” trappers, 
skiers, surveyors, etc. 

In any height. 

Made to your measure. 


Send for book showing our 
complete line. Free on 
request. 
Never-Rip 
Watershed Seam 































|W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


ANY POSITION IS 
COMFORTABLE 


If you wear a 
Separate Sack 
Suspensory. It 
will not pinch, pull 
or strain, because it 
is madeas naturein- 
tended this support 
to be. It has no leg straps to 
chafe you, no front band on @ 
7 sack to press and irritate, no 
Ye _}\_- metal slides to scratch. 

Pe: Each outfit has two sacks, one 
of which you clip on the supporting straps, 
while the other is being cleansed. (You can 
wash theS.S.S. sack as quickly as your hands). 
This means aclean suspensory every day. 

All sizes. Mailed in plain packageon receipt 
of price. Goods guaranteed. Write for booklet 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
80 Park Place. WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 


The Typewriter Opportunity 


Will you let me send you this Standard Visible 


Factory L. 
















| Typewriter—the Famous Model No.5OLIVER with 


| Inbuilt Tabulator and Back Spacer 


| advance—no deposit—noC.O.D. If 


| lower than wholesale - and you can 


—on FREE TRIAL? No money in 


you find it to be the best typewriter 
you ever saw and want to keep 
it, I will make you a price that is 


let the typewriter pay for itself out 
of what it earnsfor you. Full Stand- 
ard Equipment with machine. 
LIFE GUARANTEE. Because I 
save you the enormous selling ex- 
pense by letting the typewriter sell 





Model No. 
itself, I can make you this wonderful price inducement. 
BE SURE AND SEND TODAY for Free Catalog and Full 
Details of this Greatest of Typewriter Offers. All informa- 
tion absolutely free. 
General Manager TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
Dept. 1257 -1510 Wabash Ave., Chicago (370) 
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protect the muzzle of a rifle while clean- 
ing from the muzzle. Abercrombie & Fitch 
Co., 53 W. 36th St., N. Y., list the Boyd 
muzzle protector for this purpose. It is on 
page 81 of their catalog and lists at $1.00. 
However, I think it would be very simple to 
make such a protector. Can you tell me why 
the 180-gr. pointed bullet loaded in the Krag 
shell cannot be used thru the magazine of 
the ‘95 model Winchester? They claim in 
their catalog that it cannot. Can this model 
rifle or carbine be obtained to load the .30 
’06 cartridge with clips? I have heard that 
the Winchester Co. made them that way on 
special orders.—H. P. Eaton, Glenalden, Pa. 


Answer.—We know of no reason why the 
cartridge mentioned could not be used in the 
"95 model Winchester. There is no way of 
loading this model with clips.—Editor. 


I have a Springfield rifle and wish to put 
a sporting stock on it, but do not know how 
to remove rear sight base. Am going to use 
a Lyman rear sight. Can you give me the 
desired information?—G. E. Ramsburg, Wes- 
ton, W. Va. 

Answer.—By looking carefully on the low- 
er front side of the rear sight base you will 
see where a little pin about %-in. in diam- 
eter, has been put in, passing thru the sight 
base from right to left so that about half 
the pin cuts into the barrel and the other 
half is embedded in the base. The ends of 
the pin are then filed down flush with the 
base. Locate the end of this pin and drive 
it out with a drift. The rear sight base 
can then be driven forward off the barrel.— 
Editor. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


I have a .44-40 cal. Colt Frontier six- 
shooter and would like to learn what is the 
energy and velocity, using the standard fac- 
tory-loaded ammunition, loaded with smoke- 
less powder and soft-point bullet. I find the 
Peters ammunition best for penetration; 
=o is your opinion?—Bert Foster, Butte, 

ont. 


Answer.—At 50 ft. this cartridge fired 
from a revolver has a velocity of 918.8 ft. 
secs. and an energy of 375 ft. lbs.—Editor. 


Can the Lee Straight Pull, when remodeled 
to use the .256 Newton cartridge, be loaded 
from the Springfield clip? Was it originally 
intended to load with clip? If not, can it be 
conveniently altered to a clip loader?—J. R. 
Durkee, South St. Paul, Minn. 


Answer.—The Springfield clip cannot be 
used in the remodeled rifle, nor can the 
original Lee Straight Pull clip, but the cart- 
ridge must be loaded singly. It might be 
altered to a clip loader by grinding clip- 
ways in the magazine but this we have never 
seen tried.—Editor. 


Which is the best sporting rifle for Amer- 
ican big game—Marlin .33 cal. high-power, 
Krag, Springfield, Mauser, Newton .256, Sav- 
age 250-3,000? Also at what price could I 
purchase a Krag rifle?—Ray Melendy, Shell 
Rock, Ia. 


Answer.—All the _ rifles mentioned are 
good. Those handling the Springfield and 
Newton cartridges are much more powerful 
and have flatter trajectory than the others. 
—Editor. 


The Spreading Bullet. 


One sock the guide drew slowly on 
And gazed at me the while. 

“There’s some of them tkere ‘experts,’ son, 
That makes me smile a mile,” 

He said, and for an hour or more 
Submerged me in a flood 

Of homespun theories galore 
That made it clear as mud, 


Perhaps I dreamed—you’d wonder not 
Nor blame me if ’twere true 

And yet—it seems a goodly “shot” 
I'll pass it up to you. 

“T killed three bucks one eve,” said he, 
“With just one spreadin’ ball, 

And two of ’em rolled down to me; 
The other didn’t fall.” 





“‘He didn’t fall?’” I gave one snort! 
“Instead, he rose,” said he; 

“That bullet was the ‘spreadin’ sort’; 
It spread consider’bly. 

It made a keyhole in one side, 
In t’other left a hole 

In that first buckydoodle’s hide 
The size of your wash bowl. 


“It hit the second ’tween the eyes 
And, growin’ as she went, 

She got to be four times that size 
And goin’ all h—1 bent! 

The third buck rose up like a song 
And passed clean o’er the peak; 

The soft-nose carried him along. 
Excuse me, did you speak? 


“Don’t fear to ask me ‘how’ or ‘why’; 


I know the ways of spreadin’ bul——” 
“‘Correct!’” I cried, ‘I give you my 
Endorsement free and full.’” 


J. A. DUNGAN, M.D. 


Books for the Sportsman. 


Texas, The Marvelous, by Nevin O. Winter; 
342 pages; illustrated with map and 64 
plates; $3.50 net; the Page Co., Boston. 


This beautiful book will be found of espe- 
cial interest to those seeking a location in 
the West, or among those desirous of inhal- 
ing the Western spirit and romance. The 
work includes accounts of the Spanish set- 
tlement and establishment of the Indian mis- 
sions; the unfortunate expedition and death 
of LaSalle; the romance of its early settle- 
ment and stories of its hardy pioneers; the 
nine-year Republic of Texas; Stephen F. Aus- 
tin and Sam Houston; “Remember the Ala- 
mo’; the development of the cattle ranches; 
the great ranches and a visit to a million- 
acre ranch; the growing cities; the rehabili- 
tation of Galveston; along the troublesome 
Mexican border; the uttermost corner of 
Texas; the wonderful Gulf coast; the Pan- 


handle; the black waxy belt; the timber re- 
gion; the Llano Estacado; the penpeenstas 
desert; the general development of this mar- 
velous state. 


Camping and Woodcraft, by Horace Kephart; 
405 pages; illustrated; $1.50 net; Outing 
Publishing Co., New York, 


This is an enlarged new edition of the 
standard manual on outdoor life; tells all a 
man may want to know about the various 
tents and conditions under which any special 
design should be used; describes camp out- 
fits, clothing, utensils, personal kits, pests of 
the woods, and how to overcome them; edi 
ble wilderness plants and fruits. It is an 
encyclopedia of information on living in the 
open by which anyone thrown on his own 
resources in the wilderness can exist in 
safety and comfort. 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life. Postage Extra.) 
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Is Over 600,000 Copies Have Been Sold ¥ | 
The Best Story | 


| the author of “The Eyes of the World” has yet written 
Clean, wholesome, uplifting —a story of manhood 


WH EN [By Harold Bell Wright 
A MAN’S A MAN 


Cloth 12mo $1.35 Leather $1.85 
Illustrations and Decorations by the Author 














A story of the real heart of the life of the unfenced land of ranch 
and range of Northern Arizona. While the pages are crowded with the 
thrilling incidents that belon},to the adventurous lifedepicted,one feels, 
always, beneath the surface of the stirrin}, scenes the reat, primitive 
and endurin} life forces that the men and women of this story portray. 


Also Just Published —Popular Edition — 1,000,000 Copies 
Harold Bell Wright’s Great Novel That Broke All Records 


The Eyes of the World — Selling, at 50 Cents 
You should see be Clune Film Producing, Co.'s Premier Production of “The Eyes 
of the World,” visualizing, the story in a Cinema-Film Entertainment 


Mr. Wright's All f Lif e Cloth 50 
ne ac thee ail live” The Uncrowned King sen fa $1.00 
Other Novels by the Same Author 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling, of Dan Matthews 
—The Winning, of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 




































gree Du Bois Rifle Cl 
cannot furnis: 
cannot furnish UY DOIS Nitle Cleaners 
send your order are the Newest, Best and Quickest. 
direct to me. Wires keep the patch pressed against the bore 
= and between the rifles—will NOT STICK in the 
Price barrel, and works going and coming, WITHOUT 


$1 50 injury to the bore 
tai No. 1 will clean .22 and .25 Cal. No. 2 will clean 
postpaid .30 to .45 Cal. Made from the best imported 
piano wire and high grade brass. Price rod style 
— re a free 45c (will fit any rod). Field style with strings 
and lug 75c. 


Stewart PhosphorBronzeSight arate W. DU BOIS, Box 955, Tacoma, Was 


The BEST front sight made, and the ONLY one ash. 
with correct shaped, hand 























guaranteed satisfactory or 
money refunded. 

















AMONG THE TRAP SHOOTERS 


CONDUCTED BY 


RUTH ALEXANDER PEPPLE 








GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP, 1916. 


Another Grand American Handicap has 
been shot—another name added to the grow- 
ing roster of Grand American Handicap win- 
ners. This great trapshooting carnival held 
at St. Louis, August 21 to 26, was the second 
in numbers of entries, the largest being last 
year at Chicago. At St. Louis there were 533 
regular entries; 85 paid the penalty fee; 65 
ferfeited, making 553 starters. No records 
were broken but the scores were of high or- 
der. The feature of this shoot was the en- 
trance for the first time in years of fifteen 
noted wamen shots in the country, as during 
the period previous to 1916, women amateur 
shooters have been barred from this handi- 
cap. While there was some disappointment 
evidenced at so few entries out of the hun- 
dreds of women who have become proficient 
in the use of firearms, the lack was due ina 
great measure to the torrid, enervating sum- 
mer, the effects of which were experienced 
from coast to coast and from Gulf to Lakes. 

Following are the winners of the events 
of the Grand American Handicap of 1916: 

Grand American Handicap—Captain Jack 
Wulf of Milwaukee, score 99 from 19 yards; 
second place, Eli Maland, of Jewell, Ia., score 
98 from 16 yards. 

Preliminary Handicap—Al Koyen, of Fre- 
mont, Neb., score $7 from 19 yards; second 
trophy, L. S. Rambo, DeLong, Il, score 96. 

National Amateur Championship at Doub- 
bles—Allen Heil, Allentown, Pa., score 89 
out of 100. 

National Amateur Championship—F. M. 
Troeh, Vancouver, Wash., score 99. 

St. Louis Introductory—Harve Dixon, Oro- 
nogo, Mo., score 197. 

Mound City Overture—F. M. Troeh, score 
99 and 20 straight on shoot-off. 

Consolation Handicap—H. E. Furnas, of St. 
Lcuis, score 96 out of 100 on tie with W. E. 
Staak Jr., of Chicago, 17 to 16 on shoot- 
ort, 

Dunspaugh Trophy for Professionals— 
Phil R. Miller, tie on 97 with Homer Clark, 
25 to 24 on shoot-off. ; 

The ladies who stood in line, and their 
work, which was indeed creditable, may be 
seen in the following scores: 





Mrs. L. G. Vogel, Detroit, Mich. ......87x100 
Miss Harriett D. Hammond, WIL, Del. 84x100 
Mrs. F. A. Johnson, Phila., Pa. ...... 83x100 
Mrs. H. L. Potter, Madison, Wisc. ...80x100 
Miss Emma Wettleaf, Nicholls, Ia. ...79x100 
Mrs. B. D. Dalton, Warsaw, Ind. .....75x100 
Mrs. J. L. Hooper, Chicago, Ill. ..... .-70x100 


Mrs. C. Edminston, Des Moines, Ia. ..69x100 
Mrs. Harold Almert, Chicago, Ill. ....64x100 
Mrs. D. B. Foster, Kansas City, Mo. ..56x100 

The above scores were made in the regu- 
lar Grand American Handicap. In the La- 
dies’ Championship event, Mrs. B. D. Dalton 
of Warsaw, Ind., won, with a score of 23x25. 

In a special match for the ladies on Friday 
Mrs. F. A. Johnson of Philadelphia was high 
with 47, Mrs. Vogel breaking 46, Mrs. D. J. 
Dalton 48, Mrs. Potter 42 and Miss Hammond 
41. In the ladies’ event, East vs. West, Mrs. 
Johnson and Mrs. Dalton of the East, won, 
with 43 out of 50, to 40 for the Western la- 
dies, Mrs. Potter and Mrs. Hooper. Then 
Mrs. Dalton and Mrs. Potter shot a race to 
decide individual honors for the two sec- 
tions. Mrs. Dalton won, 23 to 20. 

The scores: 


Ladies’ Event—East vs. West. 


Mrs. F. A. Johnson ,..... ss higeae 24 47 
Reve. VON *Asetiars ces ‘as 0.6 amine 26 46 


) ie ee ee a ee vies Ke 21 43 
oe ee rere rt eee on 21 42 
Miss Hammond ...... osctueas «ted 22 41 
Bira. 72. iea BMOOper oo. «ss 40'o a0 6 21 19 40 
i ee aera es ee 16 23 39 
Miss C. Wettleaf ........ ne Pe 20 18 38 
A ere rors, oe 22 16 38 
pe err Ore ea 15 20 85 
Mrs. C. Edmiston ...... SE PPS 18 35 
Mare. A. BAAN. s.c'ss je higele oar naka 14 24 


Ladies’ Teams—East vs. West. 


Eastern Team. Western Team. 


Mrs. Dalton ccoe, 28 Mra. Potter ....¢,.31 
Mrs. Johnson ..... 20 Mrs. Hooper .... 19 
SOC . vane exc OE ye! a 





NOTES AND COMMENT OF INTEREST. 


It is interesting to note the wide-reaching 
influence of trapshooting, this interest mani- 
festing itself thruout the Canal Zone and 
the Philippine Islands. Three clubs have been 
organized at Panama. They are the Cristo- 
bal Gun Club of Cristobal; the Balboa Gun 
Club of: Balboa Heights, and the Culebra 
Gun Club of Culebra, Panama, 


In the Islands, Manila has two clubs for 
hunting and trapshooting, and the one of 
Spanish nomenclature, Sociedad Tiro al 
Blanco de Manila. The sport is reaching its 
tentacles even to Brazil, and several clubs 
are being organized in different states. 


Don’t neglect to advertise your shoots in 
the home papers. You don’t realize how you 
can reach the people thru this local adver- 
tising medium. 


Before this issue goes to press the Inter- 
State Association will have given its elev- 
enth Pacific Coast Handicap, held Septem- 
ber 12-14, at Portland, under the auspices of 
the Portland Gun Club. A very attractive 
brochure was issued by the association set- 
ting forth the merits, geographically, of the 
Rose City of the Coast. 


At the Norwalk, Ohio, registered tourna- 
ment on August 8, John R. Taylor was high 
over all, and H. C. Deck and H. Hirth tied 
for high amateur with 142 each. C. E, Doo- 
little made the long run of 83. Mrs. Brown 
of Cleveland, Mrs. L. G. Vogel of Detroit and 
Miss Alice Kosht of Norwalk, shot thru the 
program. Mrs. Vogel shooting along toward 
the top with 138x150. 


Now that the invigorating days of autumn 
are upon us after a nightmare of a summer 
it is safe to predict that such an autumn of 
trapshooting will be seen as has never been 
experienced before. 





DELAWARE STATE SHOOT. 


E. R. Galvin was high professional at the’ 


Delaware State Shoot, winning the Hercules 
open championship trophy with 99x100 shots. 
Mr. Galvin also won high average for the 
two days with a score of 291x300. The high 
amateur score was made by F. S. Tomlin, 
who broke 145x150. Mr. C. H. Newcomb, the 
1915 amateur champion of Pennsylvania, won 
the Star trophy with a 96. In the Women’s 
State Championship event, in which five 
women contested, Miss Harriet D. Hammond 
came out victorious with 42x50, Mrs. E. L. 
Riley next with 36, Miss Amy Schofield 33, 
Mrs. Harry White 30, Mrs. Chas. E. Spring- 
er 29. 
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TAXIDERMISTS AND FUR DEALERS 13A | 


| Prof. Stainsky 


of national repu- 








| 






4 tation, originator 
Ip of Plastic Art in 
i Taxidermy, best 
system known to 
science. Medals iti, > 
awarded at World’s Fair, = 
Paris, Berlin, Chicago, St. 
Mounted for G. B. Schley, Esq, LOUIS. If you wish your 
a New York trophies mounted true to 
life, ship to Colorado Springs, Colorado. Es- 
tablished 1874. I, 

We have climbed to the top not by pulling others down, 


but by carefully stepping over them with the assistance 
of the best methods known to science. 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY CO., COLO. SPRINGS, COLO. 











In Taxidermy is the result of years of experience ||||| 
| —our natural, life-like mountings remind you of | 
Your trophies correctly mounted. 1] how the specimen looked when you drew your gun 
Artisticly posed. Paper system of | to shoot. Try our QUALITY work first. 


course. The best We also have for sale an exceptionally attractive ||||| 


GAME HEADS] | | BUFFALO HEAD Hi} 











. f | a Mountain Sheep Head, and a White Sheep Head, in fact all HH 
expert skill, and long CRPCTSTE Cae pre HH kinds of Game Heads and Rugs, unique ornaments for the Office, _{/}/| 
duce. Most accessible competent taxidermist | I] | Home, or Den. Let us know what you are interested in, and HH 
for Wyoming Elk, Moose, or Sheep hunters. HI we will send prices; also our 32 page Catalog containing Field 









Guide, and records of North American Big Game, all FREE. 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colo 
Write us if you want the best 


E. A. Lockwood, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
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Trapping pays big If you sell where you 
get the most money. St. Louis is world’s 
greatest fur market and F.C. TAYLOR FUR 
CO. is oldest and largest house here. It 
will pay you to join the happy family of 


ERNST GUNTHER | | Sess": 


Expert Fur Dresser TRAPPERS“ SITE FoR THs | 


FREE BOOK 4 

Our catalog-Booklet entitied ‘‘Opportuan- - 

and Tanner ities for pleasure and profit in trapping’’ ‘ 

is different: you = say sO — you -— 

| your copy. It’s FREE if you mail a posta 

For the sportsman and the trade. edie’ “Wc Guamaanir cemie Ganabenenen | 
The Pioneer Tanner of the West. 


will help you get started. Write Today. 
152 Cook Street, Denver, Colo. 





SHIP YOUR FURS TO 


F.C. TAYLOR Fur Co: 
| 725 fath4 EXCHANGE BLDG.ST. LOUIS.MO. 


Best Prices for Furs 


How much we can give for furs, not how /i¢é/e, is always the question 
with us. We pay bigger prices because this method gives us 
first chance at des¢ furs, and manufacturers come to us for 
their supply. Trappers, hunters and farmers all over 
the country send catches to us because they know no 
‘one else could pay more or would pay somuch. We 
: will take your furs, too, on the same basis. Write at 
ee once and get our pricelistearly. Wetell you about every 
change in the.market. You get the prices shown. No de- 
ductions for commissions or transportation, Liberal grading. 
BECKER BROS. & CO., Originators of Classified Price List 
. Depts F-9, 416 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Dept. F-8, 129 W. 29th St., New York 
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LET USTAN YOUR HIDE 
Or mount any game head you 
may have. 


Or sell you an elegant mount- 
ed head, any kind, none better. 


Get our Illustrated Catalogue, mentioning what 
you are interested in. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 

















There has been a Big 
Demand for a good 
Pocket Guide to the 
Animals of NorthAm- 


erica. Here it is:— Vee 
Ani al G id North American Wild Animals 
Im ul e By CHARLES K. REED 
256 Pages—61 Full Page Color Illustrations of Our Native 
Animals in their haunts, from paintings by the great animal 
artist, Harry F. Harvey. The pictures are admirable as 


ks of art. It is ACCURATE art, and the animals are 
Gueestededoaiie and CORRECTLY described. Both author 


and artist know animals. * 
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The publishers’ price of this new and 
wanted book is ONE DOLLAR, but for a 
limited period we offer ‘‘Animal Guide’’ 
AES DP ccceccdsuseiietmtawetecss—e 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. H 
Enclosed please find 75 cents. Send me the illustrated ' 
ANIMAL GUIDE, prepaid, at this Special Price. 
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GET THIS BEAUTIFULLY 
MOUNTED ELK HEAD F REE 


This beautiful eleven point elk head is handsomely 
mounted and very lifelike and natural in appearance. 
It has a 42-inch spread and a 39-inch beam. The ani- 
mal was killed in the “‘velvet,”’ and the horns, for this 
reason, are particularly attractive. 

The head would be a decided addition to any man’s 
den or office, and the fact that we are going to give it 
away on an especially attractive basis makes a rare 
opportunity for a man to secure a nice trophy without 
investing a large amount of money, as would be neces- 
sary under other conditions. We value the head at 


5.00. 

We will award it as a prize to the first person who 
sends to our office; on or before next January Ist, 
forty-fiveone-year subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE 
at our regular subscription price of $1.50 per year. 
Think of it—almost any man, by a few hours congen- 
ial work among his sportsman friends can win a trophy 
that he will prize all the rest of his life. The contest 
closes the day we receive the first club of forty-five 
one year subscriptions. 


There Will Be No Losers 


in this contest, for on the day the contest closes we will send 
our check to those contestants who fail to win the head, on a 
basis of a cash commission of 50c for each $1.50 subscription we 
had received from them during the life of the contest. (For ex- 
ample, should Mr B. have forty subscriptions to his credit on closing 
date, he will promptly receive our check for $20.00, etc.) 

The one condition that contestants must fulfill is this, and it is 
very easy. You must write us and say: ‘‘Gentlemen: I hereby 
officially enter your elk head contest, and I agree to forward to 
you, at least once each week, the subscriptions I have taken during 
that week, with the understanding that you acknowledge receipt 
of them promptly, and credit me with them.’’ This condition is 
very fair, for when you get a man to subscribe he naturally expects 
his magazine to start coming i diately. and if ¢ don't 
send names in promptly we will not be able to mail the magazines, 
and dissatisfaction will thus occur. 





Don’t delay—write us immediately and enter the contest and 
then begin to gather in the subscriptions. Remember this is an 
exceptionally valuable head—an unusually easy method of winning 
8 prize, so don't let some other fellow beat you to it. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 CURTIS ST. DENVER, COLO. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 15A 





Used the world over. The ideal lubricant for type- 
. writers, sewing machines, phonographs, cash regis- J 
* ters, guns, reels, locks—all delicate mechanisms. 


3-in-One 


cleans and polishes all veneered, var- 
nished and enameled surfaces — furni- 
“ ture, pianos, wood work, hardwood floors. 
3-in-One prevents rust and tarnishon 
metal and nickeled surfaces. Try it on 
bathroom fixtures, gas ranges, tools. 
Sold at all stores—10c, 25¢ and 50c 
FREE—Generous sample of 3 in One Oil é 
and Dictionary of Uses sent free 


D 3-in-One Oil Co. 153 New St., N. Y. 
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WHO IS YOUR FAVORITE Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 
and Copyright Cases. 
MOVIE STAR? Patents obtained in U. 8S. and Foreign Countries. 
a Trademarks registered and Copyrights procured. 
Understand all spoken parts. Don't miss the best part of the 9 
Picture. Read the moving lips. "Lip Reading In The Movies," I 
just published, tells how. A Ne explanation of this most e 
wonderful science. Simple rules for knowing what different Lip PATENT LAWYER. 
Movements mean. Send 25c. stamps or coin. Address Suite 301-303 Continental Bldg. Phone Main 2863. 
SCHOOL OF LIP LANGUAGE, Dept. C49, Kansas City, Missouri. DENVER, COLORADO. 




















FISHING TACKLE 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 
PAUL E. STEUCK wine tepainine 
Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 
Half-Sole Your 

ishi Worn Tires 
Trout Fly Fishing im 


ss ; Don’t Throw Them Away! 
in America 


You wouldn’t throw away a 
By CHAS. ZIBEON SOUTHARD 











































i pair of good shoes just because 
"the first sole had worn thin--you would have 
them half-soled because you could save 
money and have practically a new pair of 
» shoes. Your tires cost several times as much 
© as shoes--whv not apply this same economy 
| to them? 


International Rubber 
' Half-Sole Tires 


Reg. US. Pat. Office 


enable you to get from 3,500 to 10,000 miles 
more service out of your tires, no matter 
whether they are new or old, tread worn or 
rutworn. More than 30,000 motorists are now 
using them. 


Cost 14 as much as new tires, 


look like new tires, guaranteed the same ai 

wear even better. Easily put on in your own 
arage in 30 minutes. 7 a 
H without a cent deposit, 
edeliver free Trepay ‘cxpress’ and 
leave final decision to you. Internationals are 
guaranteed for at least 3,500 miles with- 
‘ out a puncture. 

> Ae . 4 ual to 
Det J Special discount, {2012-2 
: profit, on first shipment direct 


_ from factory into new territory. 
Mail the coupon below for free sample 
and details. 


rent 
: bef foo 


‘THis isa real classic on trout and trout fishing. 
It is all the more valuable because it also 
includes extracts from the writings of such ex- 
perts as Jordan, Everman, Henshall, Harris, 
Camp, Gill, et al. The author embodies re- 
liable hints as to the best equipment, and the 
handling of the rod, reel, fly, line and leader, 
based on more than 25 years’ study of the habits 
of trout and the best ways of catching them. 
Cuts illustrating flies best suited to certain 
waters and directions for making one’s own 
leaders are published, as well as a wealth of 
miscellaneous data invaluable to even the ex- 
periencedangler. Beautiful plates in colors show 


rt i 4 (a 
A ty 


~ 


all the species of trout, male and female and mm TEAR OFF— MALL 
summer and autumn coloring. Postpaid, The International Rubber Company 
$ 7.75. 4 108 West Tennessee St. 

Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen:- ‘ 
Send sample and details as to how I can get from 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. Bf ssc iioer ies more service out of my worn tires 


DENVER, COLO. a. a : 


My tire sizes are... an 
Lanweewewewees es es 
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Bferit makes it Famous! TEE Best at Any Friceil 


Have You a Bird Dog?--- Then You Want 


“THE AMATEUR TRAINER” 


Force System Without the Whip 
_By ZED. F. HABERLEIN, ah meats Sela ae vo al 
- ji 
(bi Rd. ‘ all 
svi wie pv ‘ iG 
g iil 4 : 
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\ st af Vi iin nase 
Aiici patio a ga By Dia, Realisation! he 


oy Wile? 


NEW EDITION JUST OUT.---ILLUSTRATED, A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, fries 

in the art FDITIC NYY and Ol correcting of faults of th ED, dog subservient to the gun afield. Written cupeciaiy 

nevice, but equally valuable to the experienced handler. By following the instructions plainly given, eve shooter possessed 

common sense and patience can train his own dogs to perfection, If your dog is inobedient, does not retrieve, or if so, is h herd: waeeet 

unsteady to point and shot, chases rabbite, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you will find ample directions how to correct any such fault speedily 

= thoroughly Dogs of any age or breed can be taught to rearteve promptly and made submissive. Gomprancnseie, pores form, 
devoid of tens open theories, based on practical experience throughout, A large volume of pastime reading no 

Daa is book is guaranteed to contain the most practical lateemation on -he subject at any price. Sent vaste on seculpe ej price-- 


ER OOVER, $1.00; BEST FULL OLOTM BINDING \ND GOLD EMBOSSED, $/.650, ADDRESS:— 
vt TDYVVUR een PUD. co. DENVER, CUOLU. 




















- BOOK ON NEW EDITION! 
E~ 1DOG DISEASES) ||ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 
Mailed Free and how to feed. By R. M. PALMER, A. B. 
encby ike |H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
Author. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 











BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 


° ° FIFTH 
With Hounds, My Specialty and 
One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer Revised 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- Edition 


SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 


THE NEW BOSTON TERRIER ROOK 

















When four editions of any book are completely sold out and 
it is necessary to issuea fifth, it is hardly necessary to ex- 
ploit the value of that book. Mr. Palmer has just published 


The Boston Terrier the Fifth Edition of this book. It has been revised and 


some splendid new illustrations added. Much valuable in- 


AND ALL ABOUT IT formation is given regarding training and hunting Aire- 

BY dales on big game, the careand raising of puppies success- 

EDWARD AXTELL fully, necessary attention to ear placement, diseases and 

' 4 Guia proper treatment, the best vermifuge to use, list of world’s 

A, practical, actenes c Fn 3 oo eo e champion Airedales and sires, new and inpeceeting, “Aire- 
i ae yee the Lavauat a dale Anecdotes”, in fact, it is A Book of Generel Infor- 
4 mation to Dog Lovers and Owners, Breeders and Fanciers. 


Most Complete Book on the Subject ever writ- 


ten. Fully illustrated. Beautifully bound in Illustrated from selected photographs. 
seeeniite Price, $1.50 Price, postpaid, cloth binding, $1.60 
eavy paper, $1.10. 


OUTDOOR LIFE FUB. OO. Denver, Cols. OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Coto. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER IN- 


SERTION. 


No advertisement inserted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY 


ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. 
Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 10th of each 


preceding month. 
as references the names 0 


For the ghee of both advertisers and readers, we require that you submit 
two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is 


read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, 
and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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% KENNEL DEPARTMENT 

a , 
The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Hounds! Hounds! 


, are 
oe ae 
x eal of Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters and 
0 pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf and 
od deer hounds, coon and opossum hounds, 
varmint and rabbit hounds, English blood 
hounds, bear and lion hounds; also Airedale 
terriers. Alldogs shipped onthirty days trial. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 
Sixty-page highly illustrated, instructive, 
and interesting catalogue for ten cents in 
stamps or coin, 7-tf 





HOUNDS! 


Why not a well bred and broke Fox, Coon 


or Rabbit Hound, broke to gun and guaran- 
teed. Fox, Coon and Rabbit Hound Pups, 
well bred, $5.00 each. Buy now and know 
your dog when the season opens. Stamp 
for photos. (9-2t) 





H. C. LYTLE, D6, Fredericksburg, Ohio 








NEW EDITION! ALL ABOUT AIREDALES, by 

R. M. Palmer. Fifth and revised edition of 
this book just published When four editions 
of any book are completely sold out and it is 
necessary to issue a fifth, it is hardly necessary 
to exploit the value of that book. This is a 
book of general information valuable to dog 
lovers and owners, breeders and fanciers. Illus- 
trated from selected photographs. Much valu- 
able information is given regarding training 
and hunting Airedales on big game, the care 
and raising of puppies, diseases and proper 
treatment, etc., etc. Price, postpaid, cloth bind- 
ing, $1.60; heavy paper, $1.10. Outdoor Life Pub. 
Co., Denver, Colo. 12-tf 





NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—Irish wolfhounds, 
English bloodhounds, Russian wolfhounds, 
American foxhounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coon 


and varmint. All trained. Shipped on trial 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Purchaser to decide. Fifty-page, highly illus- 


Rookwood Kennels 


trated catalog, 5c stamp. 
11-t# 


Lexington, Ky. 


gest in POINTERS 


Puppies, Broken Dogs and 
Brood Bitches, by Champion 
Comanche Frank, Fishel's 
Frank and Champion Nich- 
olas R, Champion Arnand 
Ham, Printed list free. 
Write for your copy. 5-tf. 


U.R. FISHEL, Hope, Ind. 
Box CO. 











MOUNTAIN VIEW Alredales are workinginthe 

game countryfromAlaska to Mexicoand deliv- 
ering the goods. Bred in the heart of the 
Rockies from trained working stock, they are 
noted for size, gameness and reliability. Pups, 
bitches in whelp and trained dogs for sale. 
Mountain View Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 





ENGLISH SETTER PUPS four months old, sired 

by EUGENE M., Champion Field Trial Setter. 
Dam Lady Jane Oakley, F. D. S. B. 30357. Pups 
are handsome and evenly marked; will make 
grand shooting dogs. Dam nominated in 13th 
American Field Futurity. Write for photo and 
articulars. Frank H, Mulligan, 3033 Busler P1., 
enver, Colo, 10-1t 





foxhound pups, 
foxhound and \%4 


FOR SALE—% bloodhound % 
also partly-trained dogs % 


bloodhound, These dogs are out of some of 
the best bear and cougar dogs on the coast; 
they are not bench show winners—but are in 


the woods every week of the year and are hunt- 
ed regularly on bear and cat. James Mazzini, 
Weed, Calif. 10-1t 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS—The one best duck 

dog. I breed them exclusi,ely from the fin- 
est registered strains imported from the old 
ceuntry. Ihave some fine puppies and young: 
sters that will be right for work next fall. 
Percy K. Swan, Box 571, Chico, Calif. 10-1t 








PUPS—Rugeged 
dams 


COUNTRY-RAISED AIREDALE 


as the surrounding Rockies; sires and 
registered in American Kennel Club. Pedigrees 
show world’s best champions. Choice females 


special prices. Three Peaks Kennels, Springville, 
Utah. 10-1t 





RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS—Ranch raised. We 

maintain a select stock only. Puppies and 
grown dogs usually for sale. Write for prices, 
enclosed stamp for reply. Montezuma Kennels 
(Reg. A. K. C.), Whitewater, N. Mex. 12-12t 


THE PALMER AIREDALES 


FOR SALE-—Standard-bred (registered) 

puppies, from the best of big game hunting 

parentage in America. Price $15 each. 

Write (9-6) 
R. M. PALMER, 

Colman Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 




















- MINUTE WORM REMEDY—One dose 
guaranteed to expel all worms 
from dogs in 60 minutes; 8 doses mailed, 50c; 
18, $1.00; 40, $2.00; 100, $3.50. Chemical Prod- 
ucts Co., Box 1623, Minneapolis, Minn. 12-12t 


SIXTY 
absolutely 





1917 LLEWELLEN ENROLLED FUTURITIES— 
Combined blood of Momoney, Mohawk IL, 
Count Whitestone, Caesar close up. Can’t beat 
these blood lines. R. N. Norris, Keswick, Sar 
-1t 





P U PS—Thorobred stock. 
Satisfaction guaran- 
10-1t 


NEW FOUNDLAND 
Males $25; females $15. 
teed. Chas. E. Wicker, Morristown, Ind. 























DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. A hundred 
to pick from. Guaranteed as represented. 

DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (ct) 
2919 Forest STREET, DENVER, COLo. 











AIREDALE PUPS from parents that hunt, re- 

trieve, drive stock, etc. You cannot expect 
much from pups if parentsshow nothing. Pedi- 
greed, registered and guaranteed. Dr. Deacon, 
Willows, Calif. 10-1t 





NEXT TIME TRY an Airedale from Senior Stock 

Farm, Greeley, Colo. If you don’t mean bust- 
ness, please don’t write, as it takes most of 
our time to make a living. 2-12t 








TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS, fox hounds, ’coon 

*’possum, skunk, squirrel dogs; setters, point- 
ers, pet house and farm dogs and toys. Fer 
rets. Pigeons. Catalogi0cents. Brown’s Ken- 





nels, York, Pa. 9-4t 
IF YOU WANT a Real Airedale for big game 

show or for a pal, try one from the Yolla 
Bolly Kennels, Santa Rosa, Calif. Everything 
guaranteed as represented. No mutts at any 


price. Ten dollars up. 10-1t 





PEDIGREED ENGLISH SETTERS—One partly 

broken male 14 months old, $75. One female 
11 months old, $25. Field trial breeding. Also 
Airedale pups at bargain prices. D. H. Ander- 
son, Petaluma, Calif. 10-2t 





FOR SALE—1 pair English foxhounds; also five 

small pups; dandies. Will exchange pair of 
pups for thorobred Poland China male pig if 
taken at once. All the best of stock. John R. 
Jennings, Telluride, Colo. 10-1t 





FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and pointer 

pups and dogs, spaniels and retrievers. Send 
stamps for lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, At- 
lantic, Iowa, 4-tf 





MOUNTAIN - BRED AIREDALES—Big, husky 

pups from big, hardy hunters of royal breed- 
ing. Every pup guaranteed. Ozone Kennels. 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 10-1t 





| IF YOU WANT a hunting dog that is guaran- 


| MANGE, ECZEMA, ear canker, 


teed to get the game—pointer, setter or ’coon 
dog—buy them from the Georgie Creek Kennels, 
Brighton, Tenn. 10-1t 





CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES for sale. The only 

duck retriever. Get one now. Have five left, 
all bred in purple. Dr. Otto Nielsen, Ephraim, 
Utah. 10-3t 





goitre, cured or 

no charge. Write for particulars, describing 
the trouble. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, 
Ark, 10-12t 





FINE LITTER OF PURE LLEWELLENS of the 

world’s best breeding. Cheap on approval. 
Also some young dogs broke and partly broke. 
Papers to register. Wm. McGirk, Silvana, Wash. 
ington. 10-1t 





LARGE, WHITE SETTER, brown head. Two 

years old. Wide hunjer, staunch, good re- 
triever. You would be proud of him. Price $50. 
J. C. Terrell, Cheraw, S. C. 10-1t 





CHESAPEAKE. Best in the West; bred in the 

purple; whelped July 4th; eligible for regis 
tration. Prices reasonable. Dr. Hoyt, 634 Four 
teenth St., Denver, Colo. 9-2t 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES whelped May 25. 
They are beauties. $10 while they last. Pa- 
pers. E. C. Johnston, West Union, Iowa. 10-1t 





POINTER PUPS, two months, snap, $15. All 
papers. Raised in prairie chicken country. 


E. C. Kiesling, Murdock, Minn. 10-1t 





REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS—Pup- 
pies and grown dogs. Greensward Kennels, 


Fredonia, Kans. 3-12t 





TRAINED FOX and wolf hounds; also’coon and 
varmint hounds; on trial. John W. Burks, 


Bolivar, Mo. 4-12t 





FULL-BLOODED ENGLISH Greyhounds. Young 
stock for sale H. R. Hyland, Peabody, Kan. 
10-1t 


FOR SALE—Fox, wolf and tree dogs. Guaran- 
teed to be as represented. J. W. Vest, Huron, 
Missouri. 10-1t 





HIGH CLASS ’COON HOUNDS, Squirrel dogs, 
rabbit hounds. J. R. Stephens, Edgemont, 
Ark. 10-3t 


WANTED—EXTRA GOOD TRAINED BEAR dog 
any breed. D. P. Galvin, Box 327, Lexington, 
Ky. 10-4t 
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RESORTS, GUIDES, HOTELS, ETC. 





— 





NOTE-—No advertisements wil! be published under this heading except of such concerns and individuals as can be recommended to our readers by this magazine. 





ALASKA — I am fully prepared to furnish 

launches, guides and outfits for hunting, 
fishing and cruising through southeastern 
Alaska. Brown, grizzly and black bear, moun- 
tain goat and deer are very plentiful. Excel- 
lent trout and sea fishing. Delightful cruises. 
Eastern references. E. D. Beattie, 725 Dixon 
St., Juneau, Alaska. 1-tfce 





HUNTING BIG GAME in best game section = 
Montana. Elk, deer, goats, bear, lion, 1 
and wolf. Grouse, ducks and geese in the all. 
Lion in the winter; also bearand lion hunting 
in the spring with a well-trained pack of dogs. 
Finest trout and salmon fishing in summer. 
Write for particulars to M. P. Dunham, mags 
Montana. Reference: Outdoor Life. 2-t tt 





BIG GAME HUNTING in Rocky Mountains— 

Deer, Elk, Bear. Excellent Trout fishing and 
scenery trips in summer. We furnish saddle 
and pack horses and camp outfits. Neal and 
Allan, Guides and Packers, Gilman, Mont. 4-6t 








DR. WILL B. SHORE, Big Game Hunter and 

Outfitter. Yellowstone Park camping tours. 
Bear hunting in a Moose, elk, sheep and 
deer from Sept. istto Nov. 15th. Address Cody, 
Wyoming. 3-tf 


